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2 The Revelation of God 

reasons, while giving up the customary meaning which iden- 
tifies revelation with a supernatural — /.<?., miraculously au- 
thenticated — message, still claim for it a semi-supernatural 
meaning, in that they make it representative of a special 
kind of knowledge, superior to and independent of experi- 
ence ; a transcendental intuition of the higher reason rather 
than a laborious conquest of the understanding, or in any 
way conditioned by the limits of our ordinary knowledge. 
But whether there is or not this double-mindedness in man, 
this higher apprehension not developed from the lower, I 
insist that we should not confine the scope of revelation to 
the higher knowledge, but rather hold it true (as one of your 
own poets. Dr. Martineau, hath said) "that every fruitful 
study of human things implies a real insight into things 
divine"; and that "knowledge of God, like knowledge of 
human things, however partial, may yet be direct and pro- 
gressive," and, as such, a revelation of his character and 
life. 

To attain unto the revelation ofrGod has been the hope, 
the dream, the yearning, and the passion of many genera- 
tions of the world and of countless millions of mankind. 
Nor have the generations of the world, the millions of man- 
kind, cherished at any time a grander hope, or dreamed a 
better dream, or entertained a deeper yearning, or been 
moved by a more glorious passion, than in relation to this 
matter. There are those who, bom, or born again, into 
some Flatland of contented ignorance, are wont to think and 
speak of the hope for, and the effort to attain unto, the 
knowledge of God as fruitless and ignoble. But, though it 
were never so fruitless, it would not be ignoble. Surely 
by nothing have men more approved their nobleness than 
by their inability to sit down in quiet patience, or to lie in 
slothful ease, before the curtain that conceals the mystery 
of the Eternal ; even as the imprisoned bird, beating his 
wings against the obstructions of his cage in futile efforts to 
escape into the heaven's illimitable blue, is by such fruitless- 
ness approved a creature of dlvinei essence than if, so long 
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as he had seeds enough to eat and other comfortable appli- 
ances, he were not concerned with anything which possibly 
might lie beyond his gilded bars. As the bird's restlessness 
declares him native to the fields and sky, so man's impa- 
tience with the limitations of his knowledge declares him 
native to an infinite inheritance of expansive reason. Nor 
is it any derogation to his nature that he has been hardly 
more contented with blank ignorance than with the observa- 
tion of a multitude of unrelated facts or even with their co- 
ordination into laws of narrow range and special application. 
The true, the characteristic man is like unto his glorious 
image who was busy ever 

'* Searching through all he felt or saw, 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
To find the law within the law." 

Like the Orient sage, he seeks "an all-pervading unity." 
Like one who climbs a mountain's mighty stairs, and finds 
himself at length with nothing but the immeasurable sky 
above him, so from generalization to generalization he as- 
cends, to find himself at length alone with the Alone, em- 
braced and overbowed with nothing but the infinite of God. 
And as the search for God declares the greatness and no- 
bility of those with whom it is a holy passion, and would if 
it were void of all result objective to the seeking mind, so 
must the many forms of faith in supernatural revelation, or 
at least the many efforts to establish such a faith, be recog- 
nized as arguing, not, as many teach of late, some miserable 
defect of manhood, but the greatness of man's heart. To 
have a certain knowledge of the highest things, to see Him 
as he is, — surely there is no belitting or dishonorable dispo- 
sition here. At the worst, it only argues men's impatience 
with the slowness of the ordinary methods of their thought, 
or some dissatisfaction with their tentative results. They 
would know certainly and they would know at once "the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God." Be sure that never have the miracles, so called, ap- 
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proved the revelation to men's minds at the initial or any 
other stage of the development of a "revealed religion." 
What has approved it has been the larger thought of God 
contained in it, the higher and the holier thought of him. 
The miracles were nothing but the imaginative tribute of 
men's hearts to the greatness of some human personality — 
their stammering speech of gratitude and praise — or to the 
announcement of some grander vision of the eternal things. 
The infallible church and book, or Christ within the book, so 
understood, gain nothing on the side of their infallibility; 
but they gain immensely on the side of their relation to the 
religious consciousness, expressing as they do its impatience 
with all partial and all "regulative truth," its tolerance of 
delusion or deception in the sphere of matters of such vital 
interest. Revelation there was indeed in the prophetic souls 
of the Old Testament order, — in Amos and Isaiah and the 
Great Unknown of the Captivity, whose thought was as near 
to that of Jesus as the best days in April are to leafy June ; 
in that " Hymn Book of the Second Temple " which con- 
tained the rarest of the Psalms ; in the word made flesh in 
Jesus ; and not less in Paul, though in his flesh he fancied 
there was no good thing. 

But it is one thing to honor and to praise the impatience 
with half-truth or sad uncertainty which has found expres- 
sion in the demand for a miraculous revelation, or to see in 
the affirmation of such a revelation the tribute of imagina- 
tion to a glorious personality or a higher thought of God ; 
and it is quite another thing to accept the theory of supernat- 
ural revelation:, or to imagine that there is here a method of 
escape from the disabilities of natural reason. 

" They reckon ill who leave me out ; 
When me they fly, I am the wings," 

the natural Reason sings rebukingly to all who think they 
can climb up some other way than hers into the fold of 
Truth. Unless every one who claims that he has a vision or 
a sign is to be accepted equally with every other. Reason 
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must arbitrate upon the different claims. Whether or not 
the resurrection of Jesus, for example, is a supernatural 
proof of immortality, the fact of such a resurrection is de- 
pendent on a film of human testimony so tenuous that a 
brave man, or wise, would much rather trust to his own 
nature's prophecy than to such a thing as that. But the 
film by which the resurrection hangs is not more tenuous 
than that which sustains every fact on which depends the 
evidence of a supernatural revelation, — maxima e minimis 
suspendens. 

But that there is no supernatural revelation, and that, even 
if there were, our ultimate reliance would be upon our nat- 
ural intelligence, are statements that suggest no fears, excite 
no terrors, for the man to whom our natural intelligence is 
€qual to the soul's necessity for finding God. For such a 
one there is no lack of revelation. There is nothing but 
revelation. The universe is full of visions and voices. 
The things we are obliged to say, which manage soon or 
late to say themselves while we stand by and wonder, are 
better worth the saying than are those we formulate with the 
greatest care. And so there has not been a time during 
the last quarter of a century and more, synchronizing with 
the development of various doctrines of religious nescience 
and the agnostic temper, when between the lines of their 
imposing expositions some have not read a message of relig- 
ious affirmation, thrilling their hearts with generous and 
lofty cheer. And with each restatement of the doctrine of 
the Unknown God, the affirmations, at first meagrely im- 
plied, come out in clearer lines, until at length they are the 
text, and the original nescience fades into a dimness that 
hardly blurs the fair and open page. Surely, we are far 
from the kingdom of agnosticism, and not far from the king- 
dom of God, when we are told that " we are always in the 
presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all 
things proceed " ; and we are well within its broad and fair 
demesne, when we are told that "there exists a Power, to 
which no limit in time or space is conceivable, and that all 
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the phenomena of the Universe, whether they be what we 
call material or what we call spiritual phenomena, are mani- 
festations of this Infinite and Eternal Power." 

Manifestation is but another word for revelation. " Though 
unknown, yet well known!" may we not cry, triumphantly 
as Paul, of such a power as this ? Known as infinite, known 
as eternal, known as the source of everything that is, known 
by its manifested life as such a God as is made manifest ! 
And how unknown? As we are to each other save as we 
are made manifest, save as we are revealed by our phenome- 
nal life, by the living garments that we wear, the vesture that 
doth grossly (meaning grandly) hem us in. Unknown as 
the abysmal deeps of our own personality are unknown to 
us ; ay, as the loveliest or rudest object on which we can lay 
our hands is unknown to us, both in its inmost essence and 
in its total range of implication. Threadbare is the bit of 
verse embodying this perception ; worn so in faithful service 
of a truth too long dishonored among men : — 

" Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
Hold you here in my hand, root and all, 
Little flower ; but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and Man is." 

Never, it seems to me, has there been less occasion than 
there is to-day for men to take counsel with their fears, as 
if the operation of our later thinking were to make the reve- 
lation of God less vast and luminous than it has been as 
apprehended by the supernaturalist or by the semi-super- 
naturalism of the more daring of the Transcendental school. 
Never has the Revelation of God assumed such grand pro- 
portions or so grave a charm, such an awful splendor or 
such penetrating sweetness, as at the present time. And it 
comes as one of old, not to destroy, but to fulfil. It takes 
up into itself the best of all that has been in the revelations 
of the past. Jesus is still Immanuel, God with us; he is 
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still the Word made flesh. And the sorrow and the gladness 
with which men turned from him, when he grew hard and 
cold to their imaginative apprehension, to worship at his 
mother's gentle feet, finds here its justification. 

If revelation is, indeed, everything that makes God known 
to men, and everything that is made known of him, the rev- 
elation of God is something of immense inclusiveness and 
boundless range. The Old Testament and the New, the 
mighty personalities and the inspired — because inspiring — 
utterances that they report, are but a little fragment of the 
whole. Equally fragmentary, I am bound to think, is that 
department of our human knowledge which is resumed 
under the name of Science. Here, for some, is no revela- 
tion, but the denial of that traditionally received as such, 
and the confession that all revelation is impossible. Here, 
for others, is an actual revelation that is exclusive of all 
others. With neither of these widely different factions 
shall we find ourselves able to agree. Not with the first, 
most certainly. For if Science be not revelation, if she 
does not report a real, and not merely a phenomenal ex- 
istence, — the relations of things existing independently of 
our sentient and psychic apprehension, and not merely the 
projection of these apprehensions on an inner void, — she 
is at once discrowned and stripped of all her royal habili- 
ments ; and the contrast of Ludovicus and Ludovicus Rex, 
in Thackeray's amusing picture, does not begin to indicate 
fully the disparity of her clothed and her unclothed con- 
dition. Surely, the men of science who have " loved truth 
and lavished life's best oil," not " amid the dust of books 
to find her," but in mountain heights and ocean deeps, and 
in a thousand and ten thousand places where her facts have 
challenged scrutiny, have not been inspired to scorn de- 
lights and live laborious days by any miserable egotistic 
notion that they were leading a mere moonshine dance 
with their own shadows ; that they were merely formulat- 
ing the order of their own perceptions, — no, not percep- 
tions, for there is nothing to perceive, but their own self- 
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stirred activity of presentation. No ! whatever foolishness 
of this sort men of science have allowed themselves when 
off upon some holiday excursion of the speculative kind, 
the inspiration of their working hours has been that they 
were able to discover the relations, part to part, of an objec- 
tive world. What difference does it make, so long as all are 
" drugged with the same frenzy " ? A world of difference. 
Yes, just exactly that : the difference of a world that is a 
reality and a revelation of the actual God, and a no-world 
which is the Brocken spectre shadow of ourselves, Ixion- 
like, embracing an illusive cloud. 

But, if we may not accept this suicide of Science as a fair 
account of man's relation to the universe, as little, as a fair 
account of this and of God's revelation of himself, may we 
accept the doctrine which declares that science is the only 
revelation of eternal things. This were a thousand times 
better than the doctrine of a universe and God projected 
from the mind of man, but it has its own peculiar limitations. 
For, while it might be possible, availing one's self of the 
kinship of science with the most ordinary knowledge, to 
push back so far the genesis of science that a certain scien- 
tific character might be predicated of the earliest religious 
notions of mankind, the fact would still remain conspicuous 
that religion had been a mighty and imposing power upon 
the earth for centuries and millenniums before the endeavor 
to attain a quantitative certainty in the prevision of things 
future had produced an appreciable body of results to which 
the designation " Science " can be rightfully applied. Sci- 
ence had made but little progress in the world — Thales, its 
earliest Greek, had still two centuries and more to tarry in 
the pre-existent heavens — when Homer wrote of 

" When in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart." 
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And, long before he wrote of it, the spectacle was there to 
see, the mind confronting it to be filled with awe and thrilled 
with mystery and roused to questioning. 

And, saying this, what do we say but that long before the 
birth of Science, of which Religion was in fact the foster- 
mother, there was the revelation of God as Power and 
Beauty and Beneficence in the material universe, and there 
was the apprehension of this revelation by the human soul ? 
The fore part of the nineteenth Psalm is confessedly one of 
the earliest Old Testament fragments. The writer of it had 
probably very little science, probably none worth mentioning ; 
but he had much of worship, much of religion as worship, 
much sense of a divine revelation when he wrote: "The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament show- 
eth his handiwork. Day uttereth instruction unto day, and 
night showeth knowledge unto night. They have no speech 
nor language, and their voice is not heard ; but their sound 
is gone out through all the earth, and their words to the end 
of the world." That we must have Science to legitimate 
Religion, to make Revelation possible, — it is a brave man 
who does not hesitate to take up this position. For it is a 
position which, if it could be maintained, would discredit all 
religion antecedent to the genesis of science, all subsequent 
save in the measure of its scientific inspiration. If revela- 
tion and religion could be only for the scientific, they would 
not be universal: they would be only for the few, or they 
would be second-hand, as science now is second-hand for all 
except the few whose opinions are original or derived intel- 
ligently from those that are. But no : religion has not pri- 
marily or mainly come to man by deliberate scientific ratioci- 
nation, but by spontaneous experience. It is the whole of 
man responding to the whole of God. Human nature has 
not thought out, it has experienced^ religion. Its cumulative 
and hereditary experience of the wonder and mystery of the 
external universe, the greater wonder and the vaster mystery 
of its own inward life, have made religion, the upward look 
of awe and adoration, the outward look of sympathy and 
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fellow-service, the inward look of mingled self-abasement 
and self-reverence, as natural to it as hunger, sleep, or nor- 
mal respiration to man's physical life. 

And so, to those who claim a scientific basis for religion, 
our answer is, "Other foundation can no man lay than is 
laid " j and the foundation of religion is laid in human nat- 
ure, as such, in the great primal instincts of the soul. It 
has been deepening down and broadening out through all 
the centuries, but the agencies that have deepened it and 
broadened it have been scientific only in a very moderate 
degree. Before Science was fairly born, it had already 
become fixed immovably. And when Science went into dis- 
grace and punishment for well-nigh a thousand years, as it 
did from the fall of the Western Empire to the later Renais- 
sance, the original foundation of religion was still there ; 
and up from it into the cold and cheerless air sprang many 
rare and beauteous structures of the mind and heart, many 
affections, aspirations, and fidelities which the scientific 
spirit dares not regard with absolute contempt. Not only 
so, but even in these latest times the amount of scientific 
apprehension does not by any means report the amount of 
revelation and of religious joy therein. There are men and 
women still to whom the meanest flower that blows, un an- 
alyzed, unclassified, can give thoughts that do often lie too 
deep for tears. There are men and women to whom, in 
general, the unscientific aspect of the world, the beauty of 
its days and nights, the wonder of its fresh and growing 
things, the summer's bounty, the return of spring, the moun- 
tain's vastness, and the moaning sea are a more moving 
revelation of the highest God than all their telescopes and 
microscopes and chemic tubes afford to other men who, 



" Seeing all things intermittently, 
In disconnection dull and spiritless, 
Break down all grandeur." 

But this is not to say that Science has not made important 
and immense additions to the revelation of God once possi- 
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ble for men. Once clearly understand that the basis of 
religion is not scientific, that science is not the only organon 
of revelation, that men cannot live by the bread of science 
only, but by every word of art and poetry and spontaneous 
apprehension that proceedeth from the mouth of God, and 
we can well afford to allow that the revelation of God has 
been mightily enlarged by the development of science, and 
in some particulars made vastly more impressive to the mind, 
more agitating and inspiring to the heart. A mere Barme- 
cide feast of empty phrases was the old theological talk 
about the infinite in comparison with the scientific infinite of 
the times through which the stars have shaped themselves 
from the primordial fires, the spaces through which they 
sweep on their majestic curves, the masses whose attractions 
and repulsions make all nature's peace. But the infinitely 
little is to the eye of the imagination a more moving specta- 
cle than the infinitely great. Consider, too, what glory and 
honor Science brings, as never could our speculative theol- 
ogy, into the temple of our Unitarian faith. A resolution of 
apparent difference into essential unity is the outcome of all 
science. Every part of the plant turns out to be a modifica- 
tion of the leaf; the skull, a modified vertebra; our little 
earth to be made of the same stuff as the planets and the 
sun and farthest stars ; our coal, but so much buried sunlight 
which ages since organized itself into ferny leaf and stalk ; 
our species of animals and plants to be only some distinct 
varieties ; our genera, only wider species ; heat, life, magnet- 
ism, electricity, vital force, so many modes of motion : so 
that " our Unitarian literature," of which something has been 
said from time to time, includes, with much besides, the 
whole body of modern science. Then, too, in measuring our 
debt to Science, its enlargement and its exaltation of our 
sense of infinite revelation, it must not be forgotten that 
even our most casual apprehension of the world is variously 
conditioned by our gradual appropriation of the results of 
Science ; that we see, not with our eyes only, but with our 
brains and with our minds, — our minds made over by the 
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power of science, so that a certain "mind-stuff" mingles 
with all visible things, and makes them very different from 
what they were to men of former times, — a glory in the 
grass, a splendor in the flower, they draw from dead men's 
minds, not from their buried dust. 

But the revelation of God apparent in the face of outward 
things and the laws of their development and harmony is 
not sufficient for the mind and heart of man, even when to 
the fulness of his spontaneous apprehension he has added 
all that Science, too, has brought of marvel and surprise. 
This is a criticism that is often made upon the natural relig- 
ion of the present time by those who find it hardly more 
satisfactory to their deepest needs than the natural theology 
of the Paleyologians of former generations. And it is well 
considered. Only it is a criticism that does not equally 
apply to every statement that has been, or that can be, made 
of natural revelation and religion. It applies where nature 
is conceived as co-extensive with the under-human world of 
inorganic and organic things, — if in the last analysis there 
is any inorganic thing or particle in all the universe of God. 
But nature is not always so conceived ; and the criticism 
does not apply where human nature, equally with earth- 
nature and sky-nature and all under-human nature, is in- 
cluded in its scope. The word of the more thoughtful is 
that "all the phenomena of nature, whether they be what 
we call natural or what we call spiritual, are manifestations 
of an infinite and eternal power." The under-human uni- 
verse is not enough. That is a manifestation of immeasur- 
able Power, of glorious Beauty, of majestic Unity, of un- 
wearying Faithfulness, of all embracing, all-enfolding Order, 
Harmony, and Law. 

But the revelation of God in these high ways is not suffi- 
cient for men's hearts. They would have him reveal him- 
self as goodness; they would have him reveal himself as 
love. Here is the true Cur Deus Homo of the centuries : 
" Why God was made man " ; why he was made Jesus ; why, 
Jesus hardening to the awful judge of mediaeval thought, 
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men turned for comfort to his mother's breast and her em- 
bracing arms. It was long before the time of Robert 
Browning, but there was distinct anticipation of his stout 
assertion that 

" A loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amid his worlds." 

Even where men have ascribed to God particular sentiments 
and actions that were more devilish than divine, — as in the 
scheme of Calvin, for example, — they have insisted on his 
goodness and his love. There is nothing more pathetic in 
the biography of man than his insistence, " Though the Lord 
slay me, yet will I trust in him." Remembering under what 
bonds we place each other by our mutual trust, under what 
bonds is the Eternal placed by the high trust that millions, 
overborne and crushed in life's hard fray, have put in him, 
so that, if he were the fiend that men have sometimes 
painted him, using his giant power most tyrannously like 
a giant, it would seem that long ere this he must have been 
compelled to pure beneficence ! Mindful of these phenom- 
ena, we may be sure that "Cosmic Theism" will never 
answer to men's cry for goodness and for love in God's self- 
revelation, unless it is made clear that the glory of the 
human not less than the glory of the material universe is 
part and parcel of his glory. The divinity of man and the 
humanity of God, — we can as ill spare the second term of 
this equation as the first. And it is literally an equation. 
To affirm either is to affirm the other. But the humanity of 
God is what the human heart must needs most steadfastly 
affirm. Let the astronomers, the cosmologists, go on indefi- 
nitely expanding and glorifying our conception of the mate- 
rial universe, and the great majority of men will turn from 
this upon the one hand, and from the God whom it reports, 
to the loving man of Nazareth, or to Mary, "mother mild," 
with their passionate admiration, with their tumult of de- 
vout acclaim. And, doing so, they would do well and right. 
For "the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ" is a 
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more excellent glory than any of the throbbing firmament of 
stars ; the ideal of Motherhood makes every planet dim. 

But it is not as if we were reduced to the alternatives of 
a revelation of cosmic power and splendor, harmony and 
beauty, and the revelation of goodness and love in the man 
Jesus or of tenderness in his mother's face. There are no 
such alternatives; for there is no legitimate process of 
thought which gives to us the love of Jesus and the tender- 
ness of Mary as a divine revelation which does not give to 
us equally all human love, all human tenderness. And so, 
in truth, our evidence of the humanity of God is infinitely 
greater than it would be if the supernatural revelation of 
that humanity in Jesus were an established fact, which it is 
not by any means. There is no evidence for any special 
revelation of the humanity of God. But there is ample 
evidence of the natural and perpetual revelation of his 
humanity in all the men and women and in all the little 
children that ever have been, are now, or ever will be, here 
on this earth or any other that is circling on its way, 
freighted with human life. It is now several years since 
Stopford Brooke (untitled for love's sake) wrote a delightful 
sermon on the childhood of God, but I doubt if it contains 
a line which now he would prefer to blot. Why but be- 
cause all phenomena, material and spiritual, are manifesta- 
tions, revelations, of the Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed ? Nothing is evolved which is not 
first involved. There must be a great fountain of humanity 
in God, or there would be no humanity in the world. There 
must be a great fountain of childlikeness in him, or there 
would be no childhood in the world. There must be a great 
fountain of motherhood in him, or there would be no human 
motherhood. But, as it is, our latest science justifies us, as 
never did the old theology, in lifting up our hearts to him 
with the ascription, "O thou who art our Father and our 
Mother ! " 
Some danger here, perhaps it may occur to you, of mak- 
ing the Eternal altogether such a one as ourselves. Not 
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altogether, and not much. "As the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are his ways higher than our ways, and 
his thoughts than our thoughts." Here is no great non- 
natural man, and, if "sweet human hands and lips and 
eyes," only as these make good our human helpfulness and 
love and joy. " He that made the eye, shall he not see ? " 
is an argument which loses all its force with the cessation 
of our thought of God as an outside mechanical creator; 
with our acceptance of the thought that he is the infinite, 
immanent, organic life of everything that is. But that the 
phenomena of will, intelligence, personality, goodness, love, 
as manifestations of his infinite being, reveal him as not 
less than personal, volitional, intelligent, beneficent, and 
loving, — that two and two make four is not more sure than 
this. So much at least of personality, of will, of intelli- 
gence, of goodness, of love, there is in him as there is in all 
humanity, past, present, and to be. But, where there is so 
much of immanent actuality, the transcendent possibility 
must be infinitely more. 

But what if it be said that, when the revelation of God 
is so greatly apprehended, when the universe is regarded as 
the manifest God, we do but come out at the same door 
where we went in, we do but formulate an identical propo- 
sition, a verbal equation ? Something of this sort has been 
said repeatedly. We start with the universe, and our God 
is but its verbal counterpart. Well, this is true enough of 
the universe as such. The whole of God is immanent in 
the whole of that. But he is infinitely transcendent of the 
universe as known to us, not merely individually, but col- 
lectively. The aggregate of science is no small amount; 
but, if we could take it all into our individual consciousness, 
we should still be obliged to say, " Lo, these are parts of his 
ways ; but how little is yet known of him ! " Yea, verily, 
how little in comparison with the boundless whole ! 

" Ay, come up hither I from this wave-washed mound 
Unto the farthest flood-brim look with me, 
Then reach on with thy thought till that be drowned. 
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Miles and miles distant though the last line be, 
And, though thy soul sail leagues and leagues beyond. 
Still leagues beyond those leagues there is more sea." 

But the simile is pale and meagre to report the infinite of 
God that reaches on and on, — an infinite of Power and 
Beauty, Wisdom and Law and Love, — beyond the furthest 
possible horizon of the hill-top view of human science. And 
the God of our imagination, of our worship, of our con- 
fidence and trust, is not the God of the manifested part 
alone, though that is practically infinite, but of the mani- 
fested and unmanifested whole ; the last not as a vague 
and formless mystery, but as a mystery shot through and 
through with glory of the known. His glory is the glory 
of the known cubed upon by an infinite exponent. Well 
may our hearts leap up at such a thought, at such a 
vision, far more than theirs who heard the Corybantic mys- 
teries ; far more than theirs who have apprehended the reve- 
lation of God as so much splendid personality and helpful 
teaching as the covers of the Bible fold within their wide 
embrace ! 

But another shape arises, and another still. The first is 
physical evil, — that tragic side of animal and human life 
which set on fire the page of Stuart Mill, which generally 
ran a cold, sometimes an icy, stream. The second is moral 
evil, — "the problem of sin," in theological phrase, — man's 
vast capacity for doing harm and wrong, and his exercise of 
this in manifold and monstrous wavs. Now, if all we know 
of natural and human things is revelation, the rapacities and 
ferocities of animal life must be so equally with the strength 
of the strong mountains, the splendor of the mobile sea, and 
the beseeching loveliness of flowers. So equally revelation 
with the greatness of a Hampden or a Washington, the good- 
ness of a Paul or Jesus, is the littleness of thousands who 
care for nothing but to eat and drink and propagate still 
baser than themselves, the wickedness of a Nero or a Borgia 
on an imperial or papal throne. How then ? Do not the 
haseness and the wickedness neutralize the greatness and 
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the goodness, so that our revelation is a revelation of Infinite 
Indifference? — 

" Alike to him the better, the worse, — 
The glowing angel, the outcast corse I " 

No, it does not, because it is the impulses of joy and hap- 
piness that build the animal world; and, if they were not 
dominant, that world would rush to ruin, as it seems not in 
the least inclined to do. No, it does not, because the trend 
of things is evermore from low to higher things, from good to 
better, and from better onward still. No, it does not, because, 
if God would pass from being to existence, from the infinite 
absolute into finite manifestation, so help him God he could 
no otherwise than introduce the element of pain and tragedy 
into sentient life. The revelation of tragedy is no more nor 
less than the revelation of a God who frankly and unflinch- 
ingly preferred all possible animal and human pain to eternal 
self-containment, to the non-existence of animal or human 
world. The revelation of the word made flesh in an Alva or 
a Torquemada, in gluttons and in debauchees and mur- 
derers, is the revelation of a God who could not make man 
glorious with all the possibilities of moral freedom and with 
the actions that such freedom brings without making it pos- 
sible for him to choose the path of those whose feet take 
hold on hell. If men were all automata, then, if they did 
not go through their moral motions properly, we might well 
blame the infinite artificer, save as we should not have the 
sense of blame or praise in us at all. But, verily, for those 
who know whereof they speak, a sinner acting freely were 
better than an automatic saint, a freely acting Nero better 
than an automatic Christ. Moreover, in all the contradic- 
tions and collisions of the moral order, God evermore reveals 
himself as a power that makes for righteousness. Abraham 
Lincoln said to some ghostly counsellor, who was anxious 
for him so to conduct himself that the Lord should be on his 
side, that to see to it that he was on the Lord's side was his 
principal concern. The revelation of God is a revelation 
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that the Lord's side is ever that of Truth and Righteousness. 
One half regrets the softening of the new translation, the old 
expressed a truth of so much greater range : " Though I 
make my bed in hell, Thou art there." There, not to make 
it soft and comfortable and somnolent, but to make it, as it 
were, a bed of thorns that goad us more and more till we are 
weary with forbearing, and we cannot stay, but rise up and 
leave our bed in hell for any one who likes such comfort : 
we will have none of it. 

So, then, the revelation of God, as it is being apprehended 
in its boundless range by modern thought, is a revelation 
corresponding to the twofold character of Religion, as moral- 
ity and piety, as ethics and worship. To speak of ethics 
and religion is a manifest absurdity, if we speak of religion 
as an ideal good. For what our wise and noble Gannett 
says is true: ** Ethics thought out is religious thought; 
ethics felt out is religious feeling ; ethics lived out is relig- 
ious life." But to speak of ethics and worship is not dis- 
allowed, though ethics at its best is worship, and worship 
at its best is fellow-service consciously offered on the altar 
of the highest God. The pure and undefiled worship,* says 
the New Testament, is this : to visit the fatherless and the 
widows in their affliction, and to keep unspotted from the 
world. But there is worship which is not ethical in its first 
intention, which nevertheless is noble, sweet, and good. It 
is that swelling of the heart and tears which come from 
contemplation of the vision of the world, the marvellous 
order, symmetry, and beauty of its myriad parts, their high 
consenting unity to form a whole of awful and inspiring 
grandeur, loveliness, and streaming grace. 

To such a worship we are summoned by the revelation 
of God in nature, not only as it appeals to our least scien- 
tific and most spontaneous apprehension, but also as it is 
interpreted for us in scientific terms by a great company of 
scientific observers and explorers, from height to height of 
generalization rising to more exalted vision of the world. 
At the same time, the revelation of God in human nature 

* OpTjaKEia, religious service or custom. 
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and in human life, in the exigencies of our social situation, 
in the instantaneous reward of noble deeds in inward growth, 
in the penalties of hurt and shame that wait on evil deeds, 
in the alluring excellence of Jesus, not fixed in monstrous 
isolation, but as one of a great company of high and conse- 
crated spirits, in the deepest motions of our own spiritual 
life, summons us with a persuasive and commanding and 
compelling voice to deeds of fellow-service and to the cleans- 
ing and ennobling of our inmost hearts. O friends, no idle 
rhapsody is this which I have read to you to-night ! If you 
have heard aright, it has been a trumpet's not uncertain 
sound, arousing you to gladsome recognition of the glorious 
Revelation of the Living God in Nature and Humanity, 
and to faithful service of all enterprises and ideas that make 
for justice, truth, and love upon the earth, and for whatever 
good awaits us in that country where " beyond these voices 
there is peace." And seeing that these things are so, 
changing the words a little here and there of the great poet's 
lyrical cry of passionate devotion to the memory of the 
friend whom he had lost, may we not say and sing to the 
great Friend whom we have found as he was never found 
before, 'revealed in nature and humanity? — 

Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 

I hear Thee where the waters run ; 

Thou standest in the rising sun ; 
And in the setting Thou art fair. 

What art Thou then ? I cannot guess ; 
But though I seem in star and flower 
To feel Thee, some diffusive power, 

I do not therefore love Thee less. 

My love involves the love before ; 

My love is vaster passion now ; 

Though mixed with Man and Nature Thou, 
I seem to love Thee more and more. 

Far off Thou art, but ever nigh ; 

I have Thee still, and I rejoice ; 

I prosper, circled by Thy Voice ; 
I shall not lose Thee, though I die. 
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The assurance which the apostle to the Gentiles felt so 
strongly and endeavored to convey to his Corinthian dis- 
ciples, that the things which are seen are transient, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal, is generally regarded 
as a very comforting assurance ; but, that it is only relatively 
so, a moment's thought must be convincing to the most 
casual observer. The comfort is that all things do not pass 
away ; it is that, although the visible is transient, the invisi- 
ble is permanent, or, at least, that there is a sphere of per- 
manency at the heart of universal change. That the things 
which are seen are transient is a truth, a law, a principle, 
which has many sad and painful illustrations. Yet there are 
many things which have a visible permanence that long out- 
lasts the individual sight. The poetry of Bryant gets its 
most constant and impressive inspiration from the contrast 
of the stability of nature with our human fleetingness. The 
century-growing trees, the hills rock-ribbed and ancient as 
the sun (which is not true save as all matter has an equal 
date), the sun itself, and all the host of stars, — these have a 
strong abidingness, which is a kind of relative eternity. And 
even certain things of man's device and manufacture and 
creation seem to carry with them a denial of the Scripture 
saying. They are seen, yet they are not transient. 

" Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 
As the best gem upon her zone ; 
And Morning opes with haste her lids 
To gaze upon the Pyramids. 
O'er England's abbeys bends the sky, 
As on its friends, with kindred eye ; 
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For out of Thought's interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air; 
And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 
And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat." 

But what have we here but an effective illustration of that 
use of the superlative which Emerson disdained in theory, 
and often practised with a master's easy hand. The Par- 
thenon is a ruin ; and the Pyramids are but of yesterday in 
comparison with Andes and with Ararat, and will be gone 
to-morrow; while England's abbeys need continual restora- 
tion to save them from impending. Those are brave words 
with which *'Endymion " begins : — 

" A thing of beauty is a joy forever ; 
Its loveliness increases." 

But how untrue of many beauteous things ! Who does not 
know what havoc time has made with Turner's color ; how 
Michel Angelo's prophets and sibyls on the Sistine walls are 
" fading, still fading " ; and how little of the pristine glory 
of Da Vinci's great Cenacolo remains? If architecture has 
a greater relative endurance, if that which Ruskin calls the 
" golden stain of time " is necessary to its rarest beauty, is 
it not like the flush of autumn woods that heralds their de- 
cay ? True, there are forms of art that have a more endur- 
ing quality. Homer is growing more complete with every 
critical advance. Thanks to the development of orchestral 
instruments, the symphonies of Beethoven are more to us 
than they could be to those of his own time. Treasured and 
guarded from the occasional " red, fool -fury of the Seine," 
the Captive and the Venus of the Louvre may hold their 
court together for a hundred generations yet to come. But 
these are only possible exceptions to the general rule of 
change and ruin and decay. The Egyptian obelisk, which 
has survived the wreck of two arid thirty centuries and the 
vicissitudes of an ocean voyage, must have its Roman bath 
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at intervals, to preserve it in our moister and more biting 
air. And even the natural phenomena with which our fleet- 
ingness has been abashed so often in the verse of poets, 
or in our own more contemplative hours, contribute some- 
thing to the confirmation of the New Testament saying, — 
the things that are seen are transient, — of which Schiller's 
well-known variation is, '* There is nothing but change that 
is unchangeable." It is no baseless fancy which we have in 
** In Memoriam " : — 

'* The hills are shadows, and they flow 

From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go." 

These lines are nothing but a paraphrase, though an anticipa- 
tioh, of the science of Prof. Tyndall, who, standing on the 
Jungfrau, and looking off upon the Dent Blanche, Mont 
Blanc, the Weisshorn, and a thousand lesser peaks, asks 
himself: "Who chiselled these mighty and picturesque 
masses out of a mere protuberance of the earth ? And the 
answer was at hand. Ever young, ever mighty, with a vigor 
of a thousand worlds still within him, the real sculptor was 
even then climbing the eastern sky. It was he who raised 
aloft the waters which cut out these ravines ; it was he who 
planted the glaciers on the mountain slopes, thus giving 
gravity a plough to open out the valleys ; and it is he who, 
acting through the ages, will finally lay low these mighty 
monuments, rolling them gradually seaward, sowing the seeds 
of continents to be, so that the people of an older earth 
may see mould spread and corn wave over the hidden rocks 
which at this moment bear the weight of the Jungfrau." 

And yet I have not named by any means what are the sad- 
dest aspects of the law of change, — the transiency of visible 
things. Even the stars which look so much the same to us as 
to the Aryan shepherds who looked up to them from the high 
table lands of Central Asia five or six thousand years ago are 
doubtless not the same. Doubtless, their seeming perma- 
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nence is the result of our contracted vision ; while ^uctaaHy 
each separate star is harried by such various. commotions 
those which have produced the solar system from one 
ing mass. But /or us they are the same from year to year, 
from life's beginning to its end. And/or us the mouDtains 
are " the eternal mountains " ; they are " the everlasdi^ 
hills." J*br us, again, the sea is changeless, save with hs 
moods of storm and calm, its tidal ebb and flow. Time 
writes no wrinkles on that azure brow. The transiencj 
which smites us to the heart is not of any of these things 
and such as these. It is the transiency of forms and faces 
which are more to us than any mountain, sea, or star. Who 
has not thought sometimes that any heaven without these 
were but a pitiable heaven ; its countless years less sweet 
and precious than were one good hour of the incarnate 
Word that dwelt among us full of grace and truth. 

" God does not send us strange flowers every year. 
When the spring winds blow o'er the pleasant places. 
The same dear things lift up the same fair faces ; 
The violet is here." 

Oh, yes, but not the friend who would have shamed its 
beauty with her own. 

" The trees will wake from their forgetful sleep 
Unto new blossom and a tender green ; 
The countless trees I But never one will keep 
A little leaf or flower that she has seen.*' 

This is the transiency which breaks up the order of our 
individual lives into a chaos pierced by no sun or ray of any 
star for many a weary day. 

The permanence of the unseen does not, then, enable us 
to regard the impermanence of visible things with perfect 
equanimity. But is it not oftentimes the permanent unseen 
in which we take delight and satisfaction, where we imagine 
that it is the seen ? When the June days shall come again^ 
^nd you shall heed their gracious invitation and go forth 
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to your accustomed haunts of summer pleasantness, you will, 
perchance, go wandering slowly by some river's side ; and it 
will seem to you the very same that you have always known. 
But how much of it will be entirely fresh and new ? Every 
drop of the bright water that goes gliding, slipping, eddying 
on its way, every leaf of the o'erhanging trees, and every ray 
of the immeasurable wealth of sunlight that is streaming 
over all. The real river that delights and satisfies your soul 
is the permanent possibility of those sensations which it 
habitually quickens, inherent in the structural qualities of 
bed and bank and in the large economies of nature that 
renew the face of nature and reflood the failing streams. 
Again, it is the permanent unseen, and not the transient 
visible, which you delight in, even in the outward form and 
face of every dearest friend. When the apostle said, " I die 
daily," he anticipated modern physiology. The material 
substance of the body is undergoing constant dissipation and 
renewal. The precious thing for us is that unseen individu- 
ality which keeps up the general appearance of our friend. 
It is not seeing quite as much as seeing that insures us our 
delight. There is no lack of grace in the race-horse, as we 
seem to see him, as we do see him, soiled with glorious dust, 
making his mile in 2.9 or 10 or so. But the photographers 
who can take a picture in the twenty-thousandth of a second 
prove that there is no grace in any instantaneous appear- 
ance, but dreadful awkwardness ; that what is grace for us is 
always the result of our not seeing that which actually is at 
any moment of our seeing but this in combination with the 
appearances before and following. And, while we almost 
never speak of change except in language of disparagement, 
it might be questioned whether the permanent possibility of 
change is not the principal purveyor of our sweetest joys, 
whether any arrested moment would be beautiful, whether it 
is not " the procession of the Holy Spirit " through a phan- 
tasmagoria of ever-changing forms that makes our life worth 
living. Day is forever passing into night, night into day ; 
sleep into waking, waking into sleep-, sptitv^ \wlo ^w^oocow^x^ 
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winter into spring; storm into calm, and sunshine into storm. 
"All nature's difference makes all nature's peace," and 
equally our own. The loveliest day that ever was would 
weary us, if it were indefinitely prolonged; 

" Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender, 
Till love fell asleep in the sameness of splendor.'* 

The permanence of the unseen works no disparagement of 
visible things. The value of a thing cannot be measured by 
its durability. 

'' In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measure life may perfect be." 

But as .little can the permanence of things be measured by 
the mass of their effect upon our sensibility, and with their 
permanence their worth. It is an ancient proverb that God 
hangs the heaviest weights upon the smallest wires. What is 
more permanent in families than a certain quality of voice ! 
I have heard it from the lips of men whose common ances- 
tors were a dozen generations off. It depends upon the 
special structure of the vocal chords, on differences in these 
which the most powerful microscope might ferret for in vain. 
It is the relatively unseen in every face which differentiates 
it from all others. 

*' Oh, the little more, and how much it is I 
And the little less, and what worlds away 1 " 

It is this importance and significance of the relatively un- 
seen which makes the work of the engraver trying to repro- 
duce some famous picture often so ineffectual. Not long 
ago, I saw a number of engravings of some famous pictures 
— the Sistine Madonna, Holbein's of Dresden, Correggio's 
"Holy Night," and so on — in immediate contrast with pho- 
tographs from the originals. The experience was not en- 
couraging to my faith in the engraver's art. But there are 
engravers and engravers. I remember seeing once a brace 
of proofs by different engravers after Raphael's " Madonna 
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of the Chair." How diiferent ! " This," said the curator of 
the collection, " is the mother of the child. But this must be 
some neighbor's daughter ; the mother has gone out." And 
he did not exaggerate the difference. 

But it is not alone the relatively unseen that is " signifi- 
cant of much " ; it is the absolutely so. The very air we 
breathe is not generally apparent ; only the foreign particles 
which it contains are so at times, or its own when they have 
been condensed into the " wild, wandering clouds that none 
can tame," or those that move in flocks across the sky, shep- 
herded by the slow, unwilling wind. But the tenuity of 
common air is gross and palpable compared with that of the 
luminiferous ether which interpenetrates the atmosphere of 
every planet and of every star that shines, and fills in the 
gulfs of interstellar space. Crossing our Brooklyn ferry just 
as the sunset gun peals out from Governor's Island, what a 
fresh wonder every time is the delay of the report after the 
flash is seen! The latter, travelling at the rate of 186,000 
miles a second, was at your eye in almost less than no time 
after it left the cannon's mouth. That was because the me 
dium through which it travelled was almost a million times 
less dense and gross than that which brought the sound. 
But no eye has ever seen a particle of this luminiferous 
ether. No telescope or microscope, of whatever magnifying 
power, has ever found it out. It is an inference of scientific 
observation. A thousand and ten thousand times we have 
heard the objection made to science that it is hostile to the 
conviction of a supersensible world, "to the conviction of 
anything [these are the very words of a distinguished clergy- 
man] which we cannot touch or see or taste or hear." But 
one who knows whereof he speaks has said, " The domain of 
the senses in nature is almost infinitely small in comparison 
with a vast region, accessible to thought, which lies beyond 
them." Science disdains the supersensible ! Nay, but the 
history of science, in its later course, is a continual affir- 
mation of the existence and controlling influence of facts 
and forces that elude the finest sensuous scrutiny. What 
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but a part of the unseen eternal is this motion of the sun 
through space with inconceivable velocity, the planets whirl- 
ing round it as it goes, the moons around the planets ? 
What but another part of the unseen eternal is the atomic 
universe ? No one pretends that he has ever seen an atom. 
Atoms are hypothetic particles; millions of them in the 
smallest particle which the most powerful microscope can 
seize. Nay, more : it has been doubted whether, in the last 
analysis, an atom is not merely a point of space at which 
certain forces are manifested, — an hypothesis which I am 
bound to say appears to me absurd. But, of all bugbears, 
that which is called materialism has been most effectually 
annihilated by the parallel advance of science and philoso- 
phy. The old joke, "What is matter?" "Never mind," 
has lost no little of its pungency, so considerable is the 
mental contribution to .the impressions which we call mate- 
rial. And, whatever be the nature of that something which 
is the basis of our sensuous impressions, it is eternally un- 
seen. 

So many illustrations crowd upon me of the permanence 
of the invisible that I can hardly choose the more impressive 
from the less. But here, for one thing, is the attraction of 
gravitation, holding us safely to the earth, and with us the 
homes that we have built, the barns that store our plenty, 
the monuments which celebrate our grief and pride; hold- 
ing the moOns of all the planets to their faithful ways, the 
planets equally to theirs, and every star that we call " fixed " 
upon some path of such majestic sweep that the imagination 
dares not follow it, — no eye has ever seen it ; only the 
mighty intellects of those to whom the bosom of the infinite 
is as its mother's to a little child have openly declared its 
mystery. But the attraction of gravitation is an unseen 
reality which involves another in its operation, — a medium 
through which it operates, which, if not as much finer than 
the luminiferous ether as that is finer than our common air, 
is so much finer that it transmits the attraction of gravitation 
with many thousand times the speed of light. 
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The development of electricity into so many uses by the 
practical science of our time must have in turn developed a 
new sense of the reality of *' the unseen universe," a new 
conviction that it is not the things we see, but the things we 
do not and cannot see, that are the permanent and efficient 
forces of the world. Here is a store of energy that is so 
boundless that our coal beds and petroleum wells are wel- 
come to give out. So much the sooner we shall be warmed 
and lighted decently. It disdains such lumbering vehicles 
as air and ether. The most perfect vacuum that we can 
make is a gulf across which it can swing itself with per- 
fect ease. What a whispering gallery is here ! We have 
had many a good laugh at John Leech's picture of the good 
Bridget hanging her clothes upon the wires, — her conster- 
nation at the telegram that has come off upon them. But 
not only dp the telephonic messages come off if there is 
a parallel telephone not far away, but it has been recently 
demonstrated that a moving railway train may transmit a 
telegram from one station to another upon the road by 
simply having the message transmitted from one end of a 
baggage car to the other upon a wire parallel to that which 
connects the terminal stations of the road. Here is a Mira- 
beau that pounces on its own wherever it finds it wiih an 
astonishing alacrity. If men really care for miracles, they 
might easily, one would imagine, find them here. But, 
these, alas ! are only miracles of law and constancy. Or 
consider that invisible lamplighter who goes the rounds of 
our great cities, as silent he is as invisible, saying nothing 
except when interrupted here and there, and then only, 
** Let there be light ! " warming the copper wire a little over 
which he goes, but leaving behind him no other token of his 
joyfulness. Yea, verily, it is the unseen things that are the 
eternal servants of our life and peace. 

But there are relations of our personal and social life 
which invite us to their illustration of the permanence and 
power of the invisible. I heard a charcoal-talk not long 
ago, which was not impertinent to the matter now in hand. 
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The enthusiastic artist-speaker began with one infant face 
after another, and by little changes here and there devel- 
oped it into various types of manhood or of womanhood ; 
and he showed us how unchangeable, comparatively speak- 
ing, was the unseen anatomy that could wear so many differ- 
ent masks. But the transiency which he described and 
illustrated is a universal fact of our experience ; and there 
is a permanent reality which it conceals, which is more abso- 
lutely invisible than the bony structure which is clothed with 
changing drapery of gleaming flesh. It is that mysterious 
entity which we declare as often as we use the personal pro- 
noun " I." All other things are dream and shadow in com- 
parison with this. So marvellously does it persist through 
changing forms that to predicate eternity of it in no meta- 
phorical or hyperbolical sense, but with simplest soberness, 
is hardly an unwarrantable proceeding. 

That was a famous controversy of the Middle Age upon 
which our friend, Francis Abbot, has recently returned, with 
hardy purpose to reopen it and bring it to a more definite 
and satisfactory conclusion. It was the controversy be- 
tween the Nominalists on the one hand and the Realists on 
the other ; the Nominalists insisting that all classes, groups, 
and generalizations were mere names, and the Realists insist- 
ing that they were as actual things as any horse or dog. Not 
things, but still real, is Dr. Abbot's word, — real as relations. 
And I am inclined to think that he is right. I find the 
generic horse as real as the particular Dobbin. I find the 
State as real as Massachusetts or New York, the nation not 
merely coextensive with its inhabitants and laws at any 
given time, but an organic life, — not new with every change 
of its inhabitants or laws, but persistent through such 
changes, as the individual body is through the disintegra- 
tion and renewal of its parts, surviving even the most fear- 
ful revolutions. That which is seen is transient, — the 
present population, the existing laws ; but that which is 
i\nseen is permanent, — the organic life, which is forever 
renewing itself from out the dust of its decay. 
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As with the State and nation, so with the Church. Its 
membership may come and go, its creeds may suffer 
change ; but its reality is not impeached by such events any 
more than the reality of John or Thomas is impeached by 
the disintegration and renewal of his vital tissues or by his 
inability to wear his last year's clothes. As with the Church, 
so also with the home. The things which are seen are tran- 
sient, — the house, the furniture, the wealth which brings us 
luxury and ease, the forms and faces which outshine the pict- 
ures and the gold ; but the unseen is permanent, — the or- 
ganic life which rescues from the ruin and the loss the mem- 
ory and love that hallow every darkest hour and summon us 
to deeper consecration. Do you imagine that our social 
order can be fairly judged by so much of it as is obvious 
and obtrusive in the journals of the time, — the murders and 
adulteries and defalcations ? If it could be, I doubt if it 
could last another year. But the interviewer and reporter 
take no cognizance of the innumerable fidelities of the 
market and the home, whereby society maintains its state 
from year to year. As with our social life, so with our 
politics. If either of our great political parties were as 
wicked and corrupt as the partisan newspapers would have 
us to believe, the sooner earth's last earthquake subsoiled 
the continent down to the nether fires, the better it would be. 
But, of the five million voters which they each contain, the 
great majority are honest men, who love their country well; 
and their unseen nobility is a permanent reality that dom- 
inates the noisy clamor of the partisans and coerces them 
into the service of the common weal. And it is so in every 
sphere of life. It is not the obstreperous busybodies, who 
must be always seen and heard, on whom society depends 
for its supreme developments of truth and good. It is those 
who labor for an inward stillness ; who nurse their secret 
growth in patience and in lowliness of heart. 

I trust some hint and prophecy is here of the reality of a 
world which, for the present, is either absolutely denied to 
our objective contemplation or bodies itself forth so fitfully 
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that we can hardly dare to trust the longed-for revelation. 
May it not be that it is so invisible because it is not tran- 
sient, but abiding ? If we had better eyes, the violet of the 
spectrum would not be the limit of our chromatic apprehen- 
sion. They would appropriate the waves of shorter length 
and swifter motion, which now awaken no response in our 
visual organism. Who knows but that, if we had eyes to see 
the dance of atoms and the waves that bear the argosies of 
light from star to star, a thousand and ten thousand things 
would then appear, which now are cloistered in a privacy 
which no man can violate? 

" Mysterious Night ! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet, *neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in fie rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus, with the host of heaven, came ; 

And, lo ! Creation widened in man's view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy b!ams, O Sun ! or who could find. 

Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed. 
That to such countless orbs thou mad'st us blind ? ' 

Why do we then shun death with anxious strife ? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life ? " 

Last, but not least, does not the permanence of the un- 
seen upon so many lines of study and investigation lead on 
our thought and our imagination to the Eternal, Immortal, 
and Invisible One, who is for evermore a God, who hides 
himself in every atom and event. " Surely, thou art a God 
that hidest thyself," the ancient prophet said. Yes, but he 
does not so much hide himself from us as he hides himself 

for us, as the bush its sweetness in the rose, as the tree its 
vigor in the fruit, as the soul of man or woman in the shapely 
limbs, in forehead, lip, and eye. If he is that Infinite, Eter- 
nal Energy from which all things proceed, and as such is 

evermore unseen, is he not equally the thm^^ \.\vaLt so ^ro- 
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ceed, else were there something plus the infinite, and this 
can never be ? The world is not concealment : it is revela- 
tion. 

" And the ear of man cannot hear, 

And the eye of man cannot see ; 
But, if we could see and hear 
This Vision, were it not He ? " 

Nay, but we can see and hear; and the vision, — it is He. 
The universe is the manifested God, just as the human body 
is the manifested man, — no cloak or mask, as we have com- 
monly been told. "Who hath known the mind of God?" 
asks the apostle. But who hath known the mind of man ? 
is a question that must have the same reply. We know it 
only by its manifestation. How better know the mind of 
either man or God ? So, then, we build no altar to the un- 
known God ; and, to the unknowable, still less. That he is 
not unknowable, let all the splendid wealth of science tes- 
tify. And if he is unknown, as verily he is to an immeas- 
urable degree, it is not as unknown that we lift up to him 
the eyes of wonder and the heart of praise. It is because 
we think of him as being through and through wonderful 
with the wonder, beautiful with the beauty, and glorious with 
the glory that we know. The things which are seen are 
transient ; the things, — /.^., the separate forms of the eternal 
manifestation. But so is not the substance out of which the 
things are made. For that is homoousian^ of the same sub- 
stance with the Eternal. Even the great lines of Goethe do 
not satisfy us wholly : — 

" Thus at the whirring loom of time I ply. 
And weave for God the garment thou dost see him by." 

But Goethe said " the living garment." That is better : only 
he weaves it for himself. Even as the sea-bird weaves her 
nest from her own breast, so he, out of himself, weaves this 
world-nest for us who are his offspring. " He shall cover 
thee with his feathers, and under his wings shalt thou trust." 



THE USES OF RELIGION. 



Naturally enough, as we take up again that thread of 
common life which we let fall six months ago,* the question 
rises, What is the use of coming here together as we do, 
week after week, month after month, year after year? It 
takes so much time, it costs so much money : what advan- 
tageth it you ? Life is short, and art is long. The fleeting 
years are full of opportunity for work and joy. We cannot 
afford to spend our time in coming here, if there is any better 
thing for us to do. The splendors of the outward universe, 
the glories of the sea and sky, the wave-washed strand, the 
tangled wilderness, the search for truth, the delights of intel- 
lectual beauty, the satisfactions that respond to duties bravely 
done, the sacred joys of friendship, and the holy mysteries of 
love, — these things, and such as these, are so commanding in 
their interest and so engrossing in their demands upon our 
time and strength that, if they were exhaustive of the sum 
of human interests and passions and delights, no minute of 
our days need run to waste, but every one be full and over- 
full of various good. Unless our outward services and in- 
ward spirit of religion can show an equal reason to exist 
with any other form of life, any other intellectual or practical 
activity, it may well be questioned whether the time which 
men devote to them might not be better spent in other ways, 
in other manifest utilities of labor, thought, and love. 

I know that there are those to whom the test of use seems 
cold and hard, if not unspiritual and selfish ; and they dis- 
dain to bring to such a test that which is to them of all 
things the most sacred. But I am persuaded that these sen- 
timents either imply some ignorance of the nature of utility 

*Thi8 sermon was preached December 4, soon after my return from Europe. 
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or some inapfitude for making it a test of higher and the 
highest values. They reckon ill who leave, or think they 
leave, this standard out. The very sentences that seem to 
scout it utterly, when closely analyzed, are found to carry it 
along. For example : — 

" Though Love repine and Reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply : 
Tis man's perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die." 

It is there as certainly as in the demand which Jesus made, 
" What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul ? " Use is the final test of all things under 
heaven. Cui bono ? What is the good of it ? From asp to 
angel, this is the question that decides. But there are uses 
and uses. The danger is that we consider nothing useful 
which does not minister to some material necessity or satis- 
faction, forgetting that we have minds and hearts to satisfy, 
as well as bodies to be clothed and fed. I hold that every- 
thing is useful that supplies a real need, and therefore that 
a thousand things are so that have no money value. Do my 
fair growing orchard trees fail of all use until their autumn 
yield? Nay, but all summer long they feed my eye and 
heart with their great beauty. So, verily, a sunset framing the 
purple hills in crimson or in gold, may be " as good as com " ; 
a moonrise (just to look at, without personal contingencies), 
as useful as a garden of potatoes. Shakspere has brought 
no end of money to the actors and the publishers. But he 
has been infinitely useful over and above all this, through 
the delight we have had in his sentences and in his charac- 
ters, through great stirrings of the heart that we have felt at 
sight or sound of his majestic words. So beauty in a thou- 
sand forms is just as useful as a thousand forms of practical 
material advantage. That is most useful which we can least 
do without. And we can do without railroads and tele- 
phones much better than without poetry and music. The 
usefulness of Science is commonly regarded as proportionate 
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to her capacity for increasing skill in labor and multiplying 
the products of industry. But she has other uses that are 
more important. 

" To some she is the goddess great ; 

To some, the milch-cow of the field, — 
Their only care to calculate 
What butter she will yield." 

But it is as the goddess great, inspiring wonder and imagi- 
nation, not as th(e butter-yielding cow, that she is most useful. 
Then, too, because we are not less i» need of friendship and 
of love than we are in need of meat and groceries, they are as 
useful as these things. And because, situated as we are, 
amidst an infinite environment of mystery and law, amidst 
a world of human passions and temptations, we need, as we 
do nothing else, to stand in just and beautiful relations with 
all this, divine and human, whatever answers to this need, 
deepening our awe and reverence and trust, and quickening 
us with moral inspiration, is, of all thitigs, the most useful. 
And this is what religion can do for a man. This it has done 
under a hundred different disguises, and despite a thousand 
superstitions that have fed with parasitic energy upon its 
life. And in the future it is bound to do it more and more, 
with less obstruction and with more abounding grace and 
power. 

Not all the uses to which religion can be put, or which are 

« 

regarded as its justification, will stand the test of rational 
investigation, or without shame confront that inward monitor 
whom we can satisfy with nothing less than our most abso- 
lute sincerity. A shallower theory was never broached than 
that religion is an invention of the priests, invented by them 
for their own advantage, if haply they might coin men's 
superstitious fears into their own immunities from toil and 
care. No : religion is humanity's own child ; priestcraft and 
superstition are incidents of the great sweep of evolution 
from our primeval brutishness up to undreamed of heights 
of godlike apprehension. Nor must it be imagined that in 
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the course of its historic evolution religion has been useless 
just in proportion to the amount of superstition which it has 
involved. For the divine economy of evolution absorbs 
men's superstitions, and converts them into various good* 
The primitive religion of mankind, the religion of the hearth,, 
the worship of ancestral ghosts, was a tissue of the most 
puerile superstitions. But the first necessity of men was 
that they should somehow be organized ; and the religion of 
the hearth, compact of superstition though it was, answered 
to this necessity. Take another example. Never has Chris- 
tianity been so replete with superstition as in the period in- 
tervening between the fall of the Roman Empire and the first 
faint beginnings of the Renaissance, the period called the 
Dark Ages, not, as some one has wittily suggested, because 
we are in the dark about them, but because Macbeth's " dun- 
nest smoke of hell " was brightness to that darkness which 
enshrouded the human mind, which darkness men's imagi- 
nations peopled with a brood of terrors. And yet, but for 
the religion of those dark ages, modern civilization would 
have been impossible ; aye, more : but for the superstition 
of them. It was absolutely necessary for the Church to set 
up the enormous claim she did upon men's unquestioning^ 
obedience, and for men to acknowledge, without any qualms 
of intellect or conscience, the validity of such a claim, in 
order that there might be provided a social cement equal 
to the task of holding together the anarchic elements of an 
effete and dying and a young and rampant civilization, — 
the Roman Empire and the swarming hordes of the Teu- 
tonic North. And yet again the superstition of an infallible 
Bible was absolutely essential to cement the Protestantism 
of the reform into a mass compact and hard enough to with- 
stand the onset of a would-be infallible Church. 

But granting all of this, and daring to believe that almost 

never in the course of history has organized religion been 

consciously degraded by the majority of its guardians into 

a mere instrument of selfish greed, it is not to be doubted 

that the history of religion, all the ag,es do^Niv, Vv2kS» b^^^v 
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blotted thick with individual instances of priests and people 
for whom the forms and the professions of religion have 
been as hollow as an empty nut, while they have studiously 
kept them up, simply and only for the sake of winning 
through them some material advantage. You remember 
G^rome's picture of the Roman augurs laughing together 
at the miserable joke by which they live and thrive. I fear 
that there were many such, and that there have been many 
like unto them in Christian churches. Especially in periods 
of transition, such as this through which we are now passing, 
the temptation is immense for men and women to simulate 
■emotions which they no longer feel, and to assent to doc- 
trines which they inwardly reject, because they fear that 
otherwise they may lose something of social standing or 
political prestige, some patron of their art, some buyer of 
their goods. Saddest of all such exhibitions is that where 
people who have themselves attained to some perception of 
the essential hollowness and falseness of the prevailing sys- 
tems of theology conceive the horrible idea that the minds 
of children and young people cannot be nourished by the 
simple truth, but must be fed upon a pabulum of decaying 
superstition. 

It is in vain that the attempt is made to mask the obtru- 
sive hideousness and dishonesty of such a course as this, 
so manifestly politic and selfish, under the miserable pre- 
tence that children ought to be allowed to form their own 
opinions, that their convictions on religious subjects ought 
not to be forestalled, as if the method of progress were not 
that children should begin where their parents leave off, 
availing themselves of all that they have conquered from 
the realm of superstition and annexed to that of reason. As 
if their minds were less free, their opinions less forestalled, 
in an orthodox than in a liberal environment ! The logical 
result of such a shallow theory as this is such an experiment 
as that reported of an English gentleman a few years ago. 
Not wishing to forestall his son's opinions, he started him as 
a fetich-worshipper, in the hope that he would reproduce the 
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experience of the race, and finally evolve a rational system 
of religion. At last accounts, the young man had arrived at 
Roman Catholicism, and there stuck fast, to his fond par- 
ent's infinite mortification and distress. The wonder is that 
he ever got so far. I marvel that men and women can so 
insult the majesty of truth as to imagine that something less 
than the most pure and simple truth to which they have 
attained is better for their children than the best they have 
to give. You may be sure that men and women who can 
engage in such a course as this have never once attained to 
any deep conviction of the inspiring truths of rational relig- 
ion ; for, if they had, they would be so enamoured of their 
power and grace that they would not merely languidly allow 
, their children to embrace them, but strive with patience and 
devotion to impress them on their minds and hearts. Do 
you, my friends, as you revere the truth, as you believe in 
progress, and as you would economize the latent force em- 
bodied in your children's minds and hearts, give them the 
benefit of all that you have learned by patient study and 
reflection or by sad experience. Do not endeavor to conceal 
from them, or modify, or soften, or alloy with doubtful 
phraseology, the convictions to which you have soberly 
attained. What you have come to believe concerning Jesus 
or the Bible or the origin of Christianity do you impart to 
them with the least possible equivocation, with all the tender- 
ness and reverence, but with all the plainness and straight- 
forwardness, you can command. Thus, and thus only, can 
you approve yourselves worthy and honorable custodians of 
the children and the truth committed to your charge. 

There are those who are convinced that religion, however 
rationally amended, is devoid of intellectual truth, who, 
nevertheless, find it so implicated in the social fabric of the 
time that they sincerely deprecate any disturbance of its 
foundations. Hardly would they remove one dainty finial 
or mouldering encrustation, lest straightway the whole begin 
to melt away, and with it the moral order of society. This 
is the real, practical atheism of the time, — to imagine that 
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an embodied falsehood or absurdity is necessary to the sta- 
bility of anything that is really good and true and useful to 
mankind. Something is due moreover to an institution 
which has had so great a history. When it was proposed to 
break up "Old Ironsides," you know how Oliver Wendell 
Holmes sung a Tyrtaean ode, and saved her for the time. 
But supposing that it had been proposed to make the grand 
old ship a refuge for cowards who were afraid to tempt the 
sea : then he might well have sung, if possible, a song of 
sterner reprobation. And so here with this old war-ship 
of Religion, that has sailed the seas of God so long, and 
brought comfort to so many lands, and battered down so 
many strongholds of the devil, — it is a horrible indignity to 
propose that now she should be made a shelter for mere 
cowards, a refuge for the men who scout her glorious tradi- 
tion. 

"Ob, better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave ! 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 

And there should be her grave. 
Nail to the mast her tattered flag, 

Set every thread-bare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 

The lightning and the gale." 

But it is simply foolish to imagine that, if religion has no 
depth of earth, no ultimate veracity, it can be a support to 
any social fabric. If it has no depth of earth, no ultimate 
veracity, it will be a weight and hindrance to the social 
fabric with which it is implicated. Have you never imagined 
that a certain trellis in your garden was essential to the wel- 
fare of a certain tree or vine, and some day discovered that 
the tree or vine was holding the trellis in the air, not without 
injury to itself ? So, much that is esteemed religion in our 
time is held aloft by the social fabric it professes to uphold. 
So, if religion as a whole is void of ultimate veracity, it is a 
-drag upon the vital energies of the social fabric, which men 
think dependent on its venerable pretence. 

The uses of religion, — the catalogue of them does not in- 
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elude the uses to which the outward forms and ceremonies of 
religion may be put in furtherance of base designs and 
shameful practices. Because men use the outward form and 
semblance of religion as a cloak for evil deeds, or as a bait for 
patronage or custom or position, religion need not suffer 
in the estimation of its honest votaries. For these are uses 
to which religion is put, not uses that inhere in its essential 
quality. And, however the process of historic evolution may 
economize the errors and the superstitions of mankind, for 
the individual there is no other course allowable than to 
adjust his advocacy and service of religion to his convictions 
of its inherent truth. The lawful uses of religion do not in- 
clude its outward patronage for some fancied good of the 
example which such patronage may be for others. First, last, 
and always let us be sincere. Why should you do that for 
an example which does not seem to you the right and useful 
thing to do ? Is it not a trifle arrogant for you to imagine 
that others are in need of that which you have quite out- 
grown ? Never was there a better saying than that of George 
MacDonald : " The hell that a lie will keep a man from is 
doubtless the best place that he can go to." If we make 
our bed in it, the Eternal One is there. No : if you have no 
faith in religion as a profound reality, nor in the public cele- 
bration of it as an excellent thing, then be as earnest in your 
maintenance of this conviction as others are in their main- 
tenance of what they consider good and true. If you don't 
believe that there is any reality, both sound and sweet, cor- 
responding to this word " religion," then have the courage 
of your opinions, and declare what you believe without 
equivocation. No man whose good opinion is worth having 
will think any less of you for saying what you think. And 
were it otherwise, why, men and women, you are not here to 
be thought well of, but to speak and act the truth, and be the 
truth forever. And if, though still believing in religion in 
some private fashion of your ow.n, you do not believe in the 
public celebration of it in churches and preaching, then see 
to it that you stay away from all these things as earnestly as 
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others go to them for help and healing. Put as much con- 
science into your " dissidence of dissent " as others put into 
their public service of religion. No church was ever helped 
by the apologetic patronage of men who do not believe in 
churches as much or, at any rate, as heartily as in their 
business and their politics and their domestic life. And I 
would rather that this church of ours should sink in sound- 
less waters of oblivion than be kept afloat by any such infla- 
tion. Else were it like a dead man in the sea, riding the 
waves because of his corruption. 

Gibbon describes a condition of affairs under the Roman 
Empire so constituted that the popular religion was equally 
true to all the ignorant, equally false to all the philosophers, 
equally useful to all the magistrates. And in our day there 
are not wanting such as would reproduce that old condition 
of affairs in our American life. For themselves, they are phi- 
losophers. At least, they consider themselves so ; and they 
consider all who still imagine that it is permissible for them 
to believe in God or immortality as vulgar ignoi-amuses. 
But they still believe that religion is useful to the magis- 
trates ; that both the doctrine and the ordinance are ** a 
police force " — this is the current phrase — that we could ill 
afford to spare. But, even as England did at Trafalgar, the 
method of progress expects every man to do his duty. The 
faith that is in you, or no-faith, is there for you to openly 
confess. That which seems false to you, you are not to 
encourage other men to love and serve. Granted that in 
the long run there is a correspondence of belief and char- 
acter, that men believe what they are flt to believe, it still 
remains for every man who has seen higher, holier things 
than those which satisfy the great majority to witness a good 
confession, and to endeavor so to change the characters of 
those about him that they shall be no longer suited to an 
inhuman or an irrational creed. Society can better afford to 
dispense with a certain amount of police force than to have 
hypocrites and liars much abound. These are the sort of 
men that make police force a necessity. 
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There are uses of religion, urged by those who are enam- 
oured of its excellence, which, if allowed by the historical 
student of religion, cannot be without sundry and important 
qualifications. "Every religion which is worthy of the 
name," says Mr. Lecky, "must provide some method of 
consoling men in the first agonies of bereavement, some sup- 
port in the extremes of pain and sickness, above all some 
stay in the hour of death. It must operate not merely or 
mainly upon the strong and healthy reason, but also in the 
twilight of the understanding, in the half-lucid intervals that 
precede death, when the imagination is enfeebled and discol- 
ored by disease, when all the faculties are confused and dis- 
located, when all the buoyancy and hopefulness of nature are 
crushed." It is Mr. Lecky's contention that that form of 
religion which is called Methodism is admirably adapted to 
this kind of consolation. Its doctrine of justification by faith 
diverts the wandering mind from all painful and perplexing 
retrospect, and persuades the sinner that the sins of a life- 
time have been effaced in a moment, and thus enables him 
to encounter death with perfect calm and even with vivid 
joy. But, if this office of encouragement and consolation to 
the dying is above all, as Mr. Lecky says, essential to relig- 
ion, it may well be doubted whether Roman Catholicism has 
not been the most useful of all great religions ; for a main 
end of all the teaching and of all the ceremonies of the 
Roman Church has been to infuse peace and comfort in the 
last extremity. " For the sake of this, men have endured all 
the calamities which priestcraft has brought upon the world, 
have bartered the independence of their minds, and shut 
their eyes to the light of truth." But there are two immense 
deductions to be made from the usefulness of the Roman 
Catholic religion as established by this test. For one thing, 
this religion has been itself the principal creator of those 
terrors and anxieties which have beset the dying. But it 
was never thought that much credit was deserved by the 
physician who could cure the spasms which he had brought 
about. For another thing, the "Romamst, 'b'^ cotvtv'^qX.vcv^ 
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absolution for the dying indissolubly with complete submis- 
sion to his sacerdotal claims, has framed the most formidable 
engine of religious tyranny that has ever been employed to 
subjugate and enslave the world. Has not the peace of 
dying men, even if it were an honest peace, been dearly pur- 
chased by the abject humiliation of mankind which has been 
paid for it? And, putting this and the spasms which thfe 
Church has caused together, may it not well be doubted 
whether the balance is not against the Church, whether the 
disservice she has rendered does not far outweigh the good 
that she has done. And take Religion in her widest sweep 
and acceptation, is not the use that she has been to dying 
men immensely qualified for thoughtful persons by the con- 
sideration that the pangs she has allayed are of her own 
causing in the main. If she can make " a dying bed softer 
than downy pillows are," it is certain that she has made 
that bed too often one of thorns, or like King Eyvind*s pan 
of coals, on which the Christians stretched him and then 
asked, " Dost thou now, O Eyvind, believe in God ? " 

It is not a little matter that the dying should be full of 
trust and peace. But the usefulness of religion in further- 
ance of this end is not to be sought for in her exercise of 
such specifics as the Romanist's viaticum or the Methodist's 
assurance of transforming grace, but in a life-long inculcation 
of the wisdom and the goodness of the Almighty and of 
those virtues and amenities which, by taking from the back- 
ward look all vain regret, give to the forward look the eyes 
of hope and cheer. 

But, in the history of religion, the one use which has been 
claimed for it by millions of its votaries has not by any 
means been that of comfort at the parting of the ways. The 
use of religion, say a hundred Christian sects, and as many 
more of other great religions, — the use of religion, the use 
of uses, is to secure for men such favor of the deity as will 
secure for them beyond the present life, beyond the mystery 
of death, a never-ending conscious life and an unalterable 
feJicitj. Different religions and diffi^teivX s^eox^ 0.1 Ox^ssi^-wsr 
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ity endeavor to secure this end by different means, but it is 
the end which is common to them all alike. The Romanist 
device is a sacrament or set of sacraments, — seven of them 
in all. Attend to these, and you are safe for all eternity. The 
Calvinist device is a doctrine or set of doctrines. Believe in 
these or assent to them, and your eternal future is secure. 
The Methodist and, generally, the modern evangelical device 
is a spasm of emotion. Experience this spasm, feel yourself 
to be the chief of sinners, though you have never lied or 
stolen or been drunken or licentious in your life, and feel 
somehow, though you cannot possibly imagine how, that the 
death of Jesus has condoned all your imaginary or real of- 
fences, and an infinity of bliss is sure to be your portion. I 
rejoice to believe that these devices have not exhausted the 
religious energy of any Christian sect. There have been 
priests of the sacrament and preachers of the dogma and 
purveyors of the emotion who, consciously or unconsciously, 
have been infinitely more than this, — teachers and inspirers 
of a divine life, helpers of men in sorrow, cheerers of them 
in want, accusers of them in their sin, and shamers of them 
out of it. But the type of every older Christian sect has re- 
produced this notion : that the one use of religion, by what 
device soever, is to secure for us an after-life safe from the 
pangs of hell, pressed down and running over with the fruits 
of endless peace and joy. 

And it must be confessed that such a use has a stupendous 
dignity, an awful seriousness. Puerility and absurdity may 
so interpret it as to rob it of these attributes; genius and 
character can so interpret it as to give to it appalling gran- 
deur. If such a use does inhere in religion, then it must 
be confessed that religion is, of all things, the most useful. 
If it does so inhere, then all our buying and selling, and 
reading and writing, working and striving, are of small im- 
portance in comparison with the question. Which of the re- 
ligions is the religion ? which of the devices is the device for 
securing such an infinite supply of post-mortem felicity ? The 
wonder is, if all those who imagine they believe the one use 
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of religion to be this do really so believe, — the wonder is 
that they are not a thousand times more anxious to impress 
their great conviction upon other people than they are. How 
can we but be doubtful of men's seriousness, when they talk 
with us about a hundred pleasant or indifferent things, and 
say not one sad word about the only thing which they would 
think worth mentioning, if, in the marrow of their bones, 
they believed what they profess and preach ? 

But the stupendous dignity, the awful seriousness, of the 
one use claimed for religion by the majority of its votaries, 
is at once and forever the complete and shameful condemna- 
tion of each and every device by which this use has so far 
been considered operative in the divine economy. The 
sacrament, the dogma, the spasmodic emotion, are out of all 
proportion with a boon so vast as that which they are fabled 
to secure. " What will you have ? " quoth God : " pay for 
it, and take it." And what sort of pay for an eternity of 
happiness is any sacramental observance or any dogmatic 
assent or any spasm of emotion ? A life devoted through 
and through to truth and holiness were no sufficient pledge 
of such a boon as that. And how much less a sacrament, a 
dogma, a spasm of emotion ! For every effect in this world 
there must be a corresponding cause. 

The friends of rational religion cannot claim for religion, 
as they understand it, any such stupendous use as that which 
has been claimed for their religion by the great sects of 
Christendom and the great religions of the world. But, if 
thereby they seem to claim for it a lower dignity, they at the 
same time claim for it a dignity which does not vanish into 
thin air the moment that it is subjected to the light of ra- 
tional investigation. The use of rational religion is not to 
secure an eternity of future happiness. Hoping and trusting 
that we pass, when we are done with all our joy and sorrow 
here, to larger life and grander opportunity beyond, the 
character of such a life, the fruit of such an opportunity, 
must depend upon the energy, the patience, the fidelity, with 
which we there address ourselves to the new tasks that shall 
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await us. The most we dare expect of our religion, so far 
as it concerns our life and opportunity beyond, is that it 
shall bring us to the threshold of that life well fitted by the 
noble uses we have made of this to enter on its various 
tasks unfettered by the sense of one existence gone to waste 
already. If such a claim as this seems but a little one in 
comparison with the claim of all the popular theologies, we 
can only say that it is all that we can make consistently with 
our little knowledge of the future and our boundless faith 
in God. 

The uses of religion as they appear to those who have 
made choice of reason for their first and only guide are two- 
fold, corresponding to the twofold nature of religion. It has 
a God-side and a man-side. Upon the God-side, it is piety, 
or worship. Upon the man-side, it is morality, or mutual 
helpfulness between man and man. Upon the God-side, the 
use of rational religion is to stimulate and encourage men to 
feel the exceeding mystery and beauty and beneficence of 
the illimitable universe in which they live, of which they are 
a part. This is a sort of usefulness which does not admit of 
any material measurement, which does not imply any pecu- 
niary advantage. But it is a sort of usefulness which the 
sweating farmer or mechanic can appropriate equally with 
the men of millions, if equally with them he has a mind to 
understand, a heart to feel, the unspeakable wonder and 
glory of the laws and forces and appearances which play 
through him and gird him round forever. It is a sort of use- 
fulness which makes the farmer or mechanic who has sub- 
jected himself to its exalting stress richer a thousand and 
ten thousand times than the millionnaire who has enjoyed no 
such divine experience. To feel, to know, to thrill with and 
rejoice in, the immensity and beauty, and sanity and law of 
our environment of nature and humanity, — what is the use 
of it ? What is the use of being an expansive and not a con- 
tracted soul ? I will not even say, as many do, that all of 
this is good for nothing, if it does not turn to service and to 
sacrifice between man and man. It is ^ood \ti Its oww ti^ht^ 
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without any ulterior object whatsoever. If to worship a 
man can add morality, so much the better. If he cannot, 
it is still something, it is much, for him to be a worshipper ; 
that is, to find himself hushed and awed and tendered and 
enraptured by the great world-spectacle of Nature and Hu- 
manity, and by the consciousness of that indwelling Life 
which Nature and Humanity alike reveal. 

What is the use of religion on the man-side, upon the 
side of " mere morality " ? It is to uphold the sanctities and 
affirm the exigency of the moral law ; to encourage men to 
mutual helpfulness and generosity and kindliness in word 
and deed ; to show that " the Eternal loveth righteousness," 
and that we ally ourselves with him when we apply ourselves 
to that. And this is the use of religion. If a man cannot at 
the same time thrill with the rapture of worship and with 
human sympathy, then let the thrill of rapture go. But there 
is no contradiction here. The more a man thrills with the 
rapture of worship, the more likely is he to thrill with human 
sympathy. God has done so much for him, is there not 
something he can do for God ? Yes : he can stretch a help- 
ing hand to some one who is bruised or broken, and whom 
God would help straightway if he could only get a man to go 
upon his errand. And the more we thrill with human sym- 
pathy, the more we thrill with Godward love and adoration. 
For, at our best, we always know that God is greater than 
our hearts, and that, whatever comes, we shall not be con- 
founded. 

Well, they are very simple, after all, — these uses of relig- 
ion. Only to help men, midmost a world of infinite mystery 
and beauty and progression, to understand their situation, 
to touch their eyes that they may see the wonder and the 
glory all around them, and to attune their ears to all the 
voices that resound on every side, and to lift up their hearts 
with gladness, trust, and joy to the supreme Eternal Spirit 
who maketh the outgoings of the morning and the evening 
to rejoice. Only to help men living in a world of thousands 
Jike unto themselves, a world of various sorrows and tempta- 
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tions, losses, shames, and sins, to do a little — it is not much 
that any one can do — to make the sorrows more endurable 
and the temptations easier to conquer, the losses lighter, 
and the shames and sins less fatal to our peace. Only such 
simple, unambitious, unpretending uses as these are the uses 
which inhere in rational religion. And yet it seems to me 
that they are such that a religion in which such uses actually 
inhere is the most useful thing under the cope of heaven. 

There are uses of religion which I have not named. 
There has been no such music as religion has inspired. 
There has been no such building as her building at the 
behest of any other power, by any other inspiration. But 
the music has not yet been written which is grand enough 
for the worship of the rising faith. The temple has not 
been built that is vast and beautiful enough to house a 
congregation equal to full appreciation of this faith and to 
its demands upon their consecration to the common weal. 
Temple and music both will come some day. Meantime, 
our way is plain, — 16 make the worship so sincere, the fellow- 
service of such a genuine kind, that the most meagre pos- 
sible environment shall gather dignity and charm from the 
exalted aspiration of our hearts and the unwearying patience 
of our hands. 

I am not ashamed of the gospel I have preached to you 
these three-and-twenty years. It is the same as that which 
I have preached to-day, but with a hundred various applica- 
tions. It is good for us to be here. We may wish that we 
were hundreds where we are but scores ; but not to be thou- 
sands — no, nor millions — would we forego the. thoughts 
of man, the universe, and God which here have risen on 
our minds, which here have magnified our hearts. 



WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 



The notion has had much industrious circulation that in 
what Unitarians do not believe is to be sought and found 
their characteristic intellectual quality. That Emerson has 
spoken somewhere of " the pale negations of Unitarians " 
has done more to secure for him orthodox canonization than 
all the rest he ever said. That Unitarianism was a system 
of negations was a phrase repeated so often from seventy to 
fifty years ago that it ossified men's organs of intelligence. 
And doubtless there were those among the Unitarians of 
Channing's time who exhausted in denial what little intellect- 
ual and moral energy they had. But, as the highest is the 
measure of the man, so it should be the measure of the relig- 
ious movement or denomination. Luther and Calvin stand 
for the Reformation, Fox and Barclay and Penn for Quaker- 
ism, John Bunyan and Roger Williams for the Baptists, Bal- 
lon for Universalism, and so on. So Channing and Dewey 
and Gannett stand for Unitarianism in its formative period 
from 1815 to 1835; ^"^ there were many whom they fairly 
represented in the habitual tenor of their thought and speech. 
Was there anything negative in this .5* There was. The 
Trinitarian doctrine was denied, the deity of Jesus, the per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit, the total depravity of mankind, 
election and reprobation, atonement by the blood of Jesus. 
But every one of these denials was the reverse of an affirma- 
tion clear and strong as ever rang from human lips. Was 
the trinity of the Godhead denied ? Its unity was at the same 
time affirmed. Was the deity of Jesus ."^ There was no lack 
of clearness in the counter-affirmation. Was total depravity ? 
Yes ; but no pale negation was Channing's stout assertion 
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of the dignity of human nature, and Dewey's of the dignity 
of human life. Did they deny the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement, and reject it utterly? They did. But not less 
unmistakably did they affirm that " God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself " by the example of his moral 
excellence and the inspiration of his self-surrender. 

Come down another generation, to Theodore Parker and 
to those who thought with him. The spirit that denies was 
often strong in them. They denied with more of vehemence 
and violence than their predecessors ; but their " pale nega- 
tions," if they were " pale," were the exponents of as many 
affirmations, which were anything but pale. They were as 
red as love, as golden as the sun. Parker denied the eco- 
nomic advantage, the justice, the morality, of human slavery. 
Equally and by inevitable consequence he affirmed the eco- 
nomic advantage, the justice, the morality, of every man's 
right to his own body and his own labor for his own use. 
In theological and religious matters, his stout denials had an 
equal correspondence of the most clear and ruddy affirma- 
tion. Did he deny the special inspiration of the Bible ? 
He affirmed the law of universal inspiration. Did he deny 
the special incarnation of the Deity in Jesus .<* He affirmed 
the universal immanence of God in matter and in man. 
There never was, I think, a genius more essentially affirm- 
ative than Parker's since the evolution of the race began. 
He had a trinity moreover, though it was not that of the 
New England orthodox. Its component parts were God and 
Immortality and the Moral Law. He never tired of reaffirm- 
ing these supreme and glorious affirmations. Whether the 
later aspects of the Unitarian development maintain the pre- 
ponderance of affirmation over negation that marked its first 
and second stages, we can decide when we have given some 
direct attention to its more immediate past and to its present 
doctrinal 'condition. 

To come then, at length, to the original question. What do 
Unitarians believe ? I answer, first of all, that they believe 
in the right of every man to fashion his own creed. From 
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first to last there have been various attempts by little cliques 
and knots of men to formulate a creed, which should be 
used as a limitation and a test of fellowship. Such an at- 
tempt was made in 1865. It was made again a few years 
later. But the attempt, whenever made and seconded by 
whatever earnestness or conspicuous ability, has always been 
a signal for an opposition which has not left one stone of 
the creed-making scheme, however ingeniously devised, upon 
another. The system of our Unitarian churches is, without 
exception, purely Congregational. Not one of them ac- 
knowledges in any least degree the authority of any central 
or superior organization. There have always been among 
our churches and our ministers those whose connection with 
our general conference or association, or such less inclusive 
bodies as our state and local conferences, has been ex- 
tremely tenuous. But no one has ever for a moment 
questioned the Unitarianism of these churches and these 
ministers. Bellows, who was never happy if not organizing 
somebody or something, and Furness, to whom all organiza- 
tion was an abomination, were equal in their Unitarian 
standing. And if, at any time, the American Unitarian As- 
sociation or the National Conference of Unitarian Churches 
should adopt a statement of belief (which is as little likely, 
for one or the other, as that the Pope will make a cardinal 
of Col. Ingersoll), those who could not accept the terms 
of such a statement would be just as clearly Unitarians as 
they are now. The nearest approach to a creed announced 
by any general Unitarian organization is the expression, 
"Lord and Master, Jesus Christ," in the preamble of the 
National Conference. But 5ven so much as this is declared 
by an article of the constitution to express only the views of 
the majority, who placed it there. So many of this ma- 
jority have now gone over to " the choir invisible " that the 
elimination of the obnoxious phrase is only a question of 
time, and is delayed only in deference to the sentiments of 
men whom we all delight to honor, however some of us may 
differ from them in matters of belief. 
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Seeing, then, that we have no general statement of belief 
and no general body capable of imposing one on individuals 
or churches, and seeing that we believe first and funda- 
mentally in the free intellect, and not only in the right, but 
in the duty, of private judgment, it is evident that perfect 
homogeneity of belief among us is not to be expected, is not 
possible. Unitarians do not all believe alike. In this re- 
spect, they are not so different from certain other bodies of 
believers as those belonging to these other bodies generally 
suppose. There is no remarkable unanimity of belief in any 
of the Protestant sects. The Episcopalians in England and 
the United States present a much greater divergence of 
belief between their most conservative and most liberal 
members than do the Unitarians. There are Episcopalians 
in England and America whose opinions are those of the 
most radical Unitarians, and there are others who are Cal- 
vinistic in their thought and spirit. With the Congrega- 
tionalists, it is not different. Hundreds of their preachers 
are as liberal all the time as Beecher was on his most liberal 
days ; and others — a much larger number — are as sound as 
the Westminster Confession. The principal difference be- 
tween Unitarians and the orthodox sects is that the latter 
pretend to unanimity and do not have it, while the former 
do not pretend to it and do not have it. But they have 
quite as much of it as their evangelical critics, if they have 
not a little more. Cardinal Newman ventures the delight- 
ful paradox that the Roman Catholic Church has been the 
principal abettor of free thought, because it has forbidden it ; 
and men will always have the things that are forbidden. 
There is much of truth in this; but the Roman Catholic 
Church does not, I think, deserve much praise for the result. 
Given perfect intellectual freedom, and there will at once 
arise and prosper a tendency to intellectual agreement. And 
so it happens that, although Unitarians do not all believe 
alike, and although some of their differences are not inconsid- 
erable, there is among them much agreement; and there is 
getting to be more from year to year. In the mean time 
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there are some things which they all believe ; and I will first 
address myself to these, and then to those particulars in 
which there is more or less divergence. 

First and foremost, Unitarians all believe in the right and 
duty of making reasonableness, or rationality, the final test of 
truth. There was a time when this could not be said. Chris- 
tianity, a supernatural revelation to be interpreted by reason, 
was the original stand-point. But what if the revelation came 
into conflict with the reason ? Then, said the younger Ware, 
we must "follow the written Word"; and the majority 
agreed with him. But Channing said : "The truth is, and it 
ought not to be disguised, that our ultimate reliance is and 
must be on our own reason." " I am more certain that my 
rational nature is from God than that any book is the ex- 
pression of his will." And from Channing's time till now 
this understanding has increased, and now I think it may be 
considered universal. There is still much difference as to 
what is reasonable and, therefore, to be believed ; but there 
is entire agreement that what is not reasonable is not to be 
believed, wherever or by whomsoever taught. Such insist- 
ence as that Theodore Parker was not a Christian because 
he was " drawn into discipleship less by logic than by love," 
because Christianity seemed reasonable to him and not be- 
cause of its miraculous "evidences," is as remote from the 
Unitarianism of the present as the Ptolemaic astronomy is 
from that of Newcomb and Lockyer. 

In the second place, Unitarians all believe, without a single 
individual exception, that character is more than creed, con- 
duct more than opinion. It is quite possible that this belief 
should have been my " first and foremost." For this implies 
the freedom of the intellect. This implies that " we are re- 
sponsible not for the rightfulness, but for the righteousness 
of our opinions " ; not for the justness of our judgments, but 
for not seeking our own will. But to say that character is 
more than creed, conduct more than opinion, does not imply 
that opinion is of no importance, that it makes no difference 
what a man believes. Unitarians all believe without excep- 
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tion that it makes a great deal of difference what a man be- 
lieves. That his opinions can't be wrong whose life is right 
is only true because his life cannot be wholly right whose 
opinions are wrong. And this is true not merely of those 
opinions which have an immediate bearing upon conduct, 
but of those which relate to the most general aspects of the 
world. The man's life whose thoughts of God and nature 
and humanity are grand and elevated must be more right 
than one whose thoughts of these great things are poor and 
mean. High thinking is an absolute good. But, whatever 
the importance of high thinking and right thinking, the 
soundness of the Unitarian principle is not and cannot be 
impeached. Character is more than creed, conduct is more 
than opinion ; and any endeavor to set up a standard of 
belief that may exclude good men from equal fellowship 
with the Unitarian denomination is a violence to both of its 
essential principles, — the right and duty of free thought, 
the superiority of ethics to belief. 

In the third place. Unitarians all, without exception, 
believe in the unity of the Divine Being. It is this belief 
that gives to them their name ; and, as one generation has 
succeeded to another, there has not been the slightest inclina- 
tion to recede from its most definite expression. On the 
contrary, this Unitarian belief resumes to-day a much greater 
wealth of meaning than it did fifty or sixty years ago. It 
has never been at any time, as entertained by men of repre- 
sentative intelligence and character, a matter of what Daniel 
Webster called " the arithmetic of heaven." That Calvinism 
had three gods instead of one, who is over all, blessed for- 
ever, was not so objectionable to Channing's mind as its 
dualistic opposition of the Divine Love and Justice was to 
his conscience and his heart. Channing was repelled by 
the moral atrociousness of Calvinism much more than by its 
intellectual absurdity. But, from Channing's time till ours, 
Unitarianism, as a movement of reason in sympathy with 
science, has found new reasons every day for believing that 
there is one God and Father of all, — one, and one only. 
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Everywhere the differences of the material world have 
yielded up to patient observation and exjJeriment proofs of 
essential unity and harmony. A resolution of apparent dif- 
ference into essential likeness is the outcome of all science. 
The list of un compounded substances is growing shorter 
every year. The spectroscope reveals in sun, in planets, 
and in distant stars, the same ingredients that make up the 
earth we tread upon. Coal in the grate and sunlight all 
abroad are consubstantial. Species are nothing but vari- 
eties more strongly marked ; and genera are only species of 
an elder date. The correlation and conservation of forces 
bring still grander illustrations of the " all-pervading unity." 
Light, heat, magnetism, electricity, and vital force are all so 
many different forms of the same thing, each masquerad- 
ing in the other^s mask or domino, as the occasion may 
demand. These countless unities on e^^ery side have made 
it increasingly difficult for Unitarians to believe in natural 
and revealed religion. It is all natural or it is all revealed. 
The great religions of the world differ in degree only, not 
in kind. I do not say that these conclusions have been 
reached by all Unitarians. Some of the best of them 
decidedly object to such an inference from the Eternal 
Unity. But that the Unitarian tendency to these conclu- 
sions is exceeding strong, and that a large majority of the 
more thoughtful and intelligent have arrived at them already, 
— of this there cannot be, I think, a particle of doubt. 

In the fourth place. Unitarians all, without exception, be- 
lieve in the dignity of human nature and of human life. 
Their tradition on these lines, so far as it has had a personal 
inspiration, has derived itself from the thought of Channing 
and the thought of Dewey. Channing was the great apostle 
of the dignity of human nature, Dewey was the great apostle 
of the dignity of human life. " My one sublime idea," Chan- 
ning said, "which has given me unity of mind, is the great- 
ness, the divinity, of the soul." And he understood himself 
completely. For this idea, when not explicitly set forth, 
pervaded like a subtile essence everything he said and did. 
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Even the goodness of God was a deduction from this central 
proposition. All his reformatory action was based upon it, 
as when he said, objecting to flogging in the navy, " What ! 
strike a man ! " as if no other argument was needed for his 
cause. Even his glorious principle of intellectual and relig- 
ious liberty was an inference from the dignity of human 
nature. 

But, as a movement of reason in sympathy with science, 
Unitarianism has found itself confronted by the Darwinian 
theory of human origins. How, without breaking violently 
with its traditional persuasion of the dignity of human 
nature, could it embrace or even tolerate such a theory as 
this ? And yet it is unquestionably true that no other body 
of believers has accorded to this theory such profound atten- 
tion or has accepted it in so many individual instances. I 
should, I think, be- amply justified in saying that a large 
majority of Unitarians have accepted the Darwinian hypoth- 
esis. But those who have done so do not believe any less 
in the dignity of human nature than they did before or any 
less than those who cannot go along with them. Indeed, 
the rise of man from brute conditions is, as they conceive, 
a further reason for believing in his essential dignity and 
worth. The long, long way that he has come from his pri- 
meval limitations not only proves what splendid stuff was 
here, but hints at equal, if not greater, distances for him to 
go, at heights undreamed of yet, whence his ** Excelsior ! " 
shall sound. The old translation of the psalmist was ; 
"What is man that thou art mindful of him, and the son of 
man that thou visitest him } Thou hast made him but little 
lower than the angels. Thou hast crowned him with glory 
and honor." The new translation is, " Thou hast made him 
but little lower than God " ; and the change is one to which 
the Unitarian sense of human greatness cordially responds. 

To say that Unitarians believe not only in the dignity of 
human nature, but also in the dignity of human life, is to 
say that they believe in the excellence and glory of this 
present life. For this aspect of our faith we are indebted 
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to Orville Dewey as to no other man. Theological habits 
are not changed in a day, nor wholly in one year or ten \ 
and it would not be difficult to find in the literature of early 
American Unitarianism, long after Dewey's manly protest 
against such hopeless drivel, expressions of contempt and 
loathing for this present life, and comparisons between it 
and the life that is to come immensely to its disadvantage. 
But there has been less and less of this from year to year, 
until, at length, hardly a survival of it can be found in any 
of our sermons, hymns, and prayers. Now the belief is uni- 
versal among Unitarians that, whatever life and blessedness 
await us on the other side of death, " it is good for us to be 
here." 

" How good is man's life, the mere living 1 
How fit to employ 
All his heart and his soul and his senses 
Forever in joy!" 

If many things are miserable to see or to endure, what have 
we here but further opportunity to approve our manhood 
and our womanhood by abolishing the misery, and enduring 
what must be endured with a courageous heart ? 

And now I come to those points of belief on which there 
is less agreement than there is upon the points I have 
already named. And, first in order here, I will name the 
character of Christianity. Time was when Christianity was 
universally regarded by Unitarians as a supernatural religion, 
attested by signs and wonders, promulgated by one who, 
even if purely human, was endowed with certain supernatural 
gifts, and perpetuated in a literature — the New Testament — 
whose writers were miraculously restrained from all errone- 
ous statements, whether of doctrine or of fact. But now it 
can be said with absolute assurance that this view of Chris- 
tianity is no longer held in its entirety by any Unitarians. 
Many who still think and speak of Christianity as a super- 
natural religion, and of Jesus as a worker of miracles, regard 
the New Testament, and the Bible as a whole, as a purely 
human composition, subject to inaccuracy and error, as all 
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human things must be. But there are now many Unitarians 
— and, if they are not already the majority, they are tending 
rapidly to this proportion — who do not regard Christianity 
as a supernatural religion. It is to them one of the great 
religions of the world, one of the great expressions of man's 
sense of his relation to the Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed. It differs from the other great 
religions not in kind, but in degree ; and its general superi- 
ority does not preclude inferiority of particular precepts, 
tendencies, ideas, and ideals. For many, if not all, of those 
who hold to this interpretation, the acceptance of the Chris- 
tian name does not involve any discrimination of Christianity 
from other great religions, as true from false, or even as 
greater from the less : it is simply an acknowledgment of 
their hereditary standing. If they are debtors to the Jews 
and Greeks, to the Brahmans and the Buddhists, the Iranians 
and the Scandinavians, they are indebted most of all to 
Christianity, its history and its tradition, for their best of 
thought and life. 

The next point of belief on which Unitarians differ widely 
among themselves is the life and character of Jesus, and his 
relation to the religious life of men. But the difference is 
not now by any means so great as it was formerly, when the 
majority (I speak here of America) held to the Arian opin- 
ion that he was neither God nor man, but much nearer God 
than man in power and majesty ; and only a very small mi- 
nority regarded him as purely human. To-day, these pro- 
portions are reversed. The majority is humanitarian. The 
minority is Arian, and its Arianism is not that of former gen- 
erations. Those who do not regard Jesus as entirely human 
regard him as much more akin to man than to God. And 
these are very few and far between. Belief in the humanity 
of Jesus is now nearly universal. But, whether it ought to 
logically or not, it is certain that it does not prevent a goodly 
number from believing that he was a worker of miracles, and 
that his birth and death were attended by miracles as great 
as any that he ever wrought. The goodly number is, how- , 
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ever, lessening steadily ; and it is decidedly in a minority 
already, unless my calculations are at fault. 

The question of miracles is one about which there is 
among Unitarians a great variety of opinions. There are 
few, if any, in our fellowship who set aside all the accounts 
of miracles in the New Testament as devoid of any fact- 
foundation. There are still fewer who believe that, what- 
ever actually happened, there was any violation of natural 
law. The view of Dr. Furness, which was considered dread- 
fully heretical when it was first promulgated, — about fifty 
years ago, — is now, perhaps, the most common view of the 
conservatives among us. It is that the wonder-working 
power of Jesus was the exponent of;his moral excellence. 
To this it is objected by the more radical that approximate 
moral excellence should give approximate wonder-working^ 
power, and there is not the slightest evidence that it has 
ever done so. The present state of opinion is, it seems to 
me, pretty much this : That Jesus was miraculously born is 
very generally, almost universally, discredited. That he was 
raised from the dead has a much wider credence. But of 
his resurrection there are many different interpretations. 
Only a few believe that his crucified body came forth from 
the grave and ascended into heaven. Many believe that 
there was some visionary appearance that gave rise to the 
resurrection stories. Even the most radical incline to the 
belief that they represent some remarkable psychological 
experience. As for the miracles ascribed to Jesus, the com- 
monest opinion is that, through his own faith and that of 
others, some were relieved of certain nervous affections, and 
that the principle Fama crescit eundo — " Rumor grows in 
going " — accounts for the numerous reports of miracle in 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, over and above the dealings with 
demoniacs. In the Fourth Gospel, deliberate imagination 
seems to have been at work. 

The bias of the resurrection miracle upon the belief in 
immortality has prevented it from being made a matter of 
dispassionate consideration. There are some who fain would 
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find in it a convincing proof of all men's immortality. Time 
was when not a few insisted that the sole evidence for im- 
mortality was here, and survivals of this insistence can still 
be discovered here and there. But the belief in immortality 
among Unitarians is generally held upon entirely different 
grounds, — its answer to the intellectual and moral and aff ec- 
tional demands of mortal imperfection. To say that the 
belief in immortality is universal among Unitarians might 
be extravagant. But where there is not actual belief there 
is, in almost every individual case, a hope that seems so rea- 
sonable and is so strong and brave that, compared with the 
" dead certainty " of others, it has an attractive face. The 
doctrine that this life; is a probation, and that its character 
will determine the eternal future's weal or woe, was once 
extremely common among Unitarians. Now it has none to 
do it reverence. Now it is universally believed that, if there 
is another life, we enter on it well equipped or ill according 
as we have made good use or ill of earthly opportunity ; but 
that for the worst and best equipped there will be " the glory 
of going on," and no mere settling down to the enjoyment or 
the suffering of a condition determined by our conduct here. 
There are other differences of opinion concerning Jesus 
than those pertaining to his nature, his miracles, his resur- 
rection. Among those who equally concede his complete 
humanity, some insist upon his moral perfection, while others 
remember that he said, "Why callest thou me good?" 
Moral perfection cannot be judged of from without, espe- 
cially at forty or fifty years' remove ; and an affirmative judg- 
ment from within would be its own invalidation. There are 
still those who " dwell," as Emerson put it, " with noxious 
exaggeration on the person of Jesus." There are still those 
who have, as Channing put it, "a swollen way of talking 
about Jesus." And there are others to whom the deliberate 
mouthing of his name and titular appendages is an unspeak- 
able offence, hindering the course of his great spirit. But 
these can hardly be exceeded in their admiration for his 
laith in God, his love for man, his hatred of all meanness 
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and hypocrisy, his gentle life and his heroic death, or in 
their sense of the importance of his brief career to eighteen 
centuries of Christian civilization. 

The doctrine of atonement by the blood of Jesus plays, 
and has played, such a conspicuous part in theological sys-* 
tems that it may well be asked, "Do Unitarians believe 
nothing corresponding to this imposing doctrine of vicarious 
atonement?" They believe, without exception, that the reg- 
ular orthodox doctrine that it was necessary for Jesus to die 
a horrible death in order that God might extend forgiveness 
to his erring and repentant children is a doctrine only less 
monstrous and absurd than the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment for temporal sins. And they furthermore believe, 
without exception, that " God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself," to ideal truth and holiness, in the same 
way that he is now and always has been in good men and 
true, willing to suffer and to die, if need be, for their fellow- 
men. 

The character of the Bible is another point of doctrine 
upon which there has been from first to last a considerable 
difference of opinion among Unitarians. At first, it was 
regarded as miraculously inspired in every part. Then, very 
gradually, with the development of critical science, this opin- 
ion became qualified in various particulars. Verbal infalli- 
bility was the first to go. Then the unauthentic character 
of certain books and parts of books became clear as day. 
Then the processes of aggregation, which resulted in the 
Old and New Testament canons, being carefully examined, 
it was found that there was not a single fact on which to 
base a theory of supernatural origin for any book in either 
Testament. The different books were seen to have drifted 
together in obedience to various tides of theory and senti- 
ment. That in the " struggle for existence " there was gen- 
erally a " survival of the fittest " seemed extremely probable, 
but ** generally " is not " always " ; and the fittest had as 
little supernatural warrant of their excellence as the unfit- 
test. At length, the human character of the Bible may be 
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regarded as an almost or quite unanimous opinion among 
Unitarians. The most conservative allow that the separate 
books " differ greatly one from another both in character and 
practical value," and deprecate the putting of them all on 
one high level. The most radical find in the Old Testament 
and New together the most admirable and wonderful collec- 
tion of sacred scriptures that any people has preserved. If 
others rise at times to equal or to greater heights, the aver- 
age altitude of these is markedly predominant. As to the 
character and authenticity of various books^ there are still 
various opinions. The more conservative rally with particu- 
lar vehemence about the Fourth Gospel, but few of them 
consider it the work of John in an unqualified sense. That 
it has some impress of his mind or memory upon it is the 
most that is contended for by the more cautious and intelli- 
gent. The radical transformation of the Old Testament by 
the scholarship of Kuenen and Reuss and Wellhausen, 
whereby the priestly portions of the Pentateuch are credited 
to the fifth century B.C., has conquered for itself in ten 
years a very general acceptance ; while many other critical 
opinions upon books or parts of books that were regarded 
twenty or thirty years ago with general suspicion are now 
received with hardly a dissenting voice. 

Thus, with as much particularity as your patience would 
allow, I have set forth the beliefs of Unitarians upon all the 
more important matters that engage the interest and enthu- 
siasm of the religious world. I have endeavored to give 
a fair account, unbiassed by my personal predilections, for 
some opinions as compared with others. But our wish is so 
extremely apt to be the father of our thought that I may 
have erred in claiming for the opinions which are particu- 
larly dear to me a wider currency than they actually enjoy. 
But, whatever deductions may be made on this account, 
the central facts will not be seriously changed. They are 
that, notwithstanding the lack of any creed that even claims 
to be authoritative or discriminative among Unitarians as 
individuals and churches, and notwithstanding the freest 
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and the fullest exercise of intellectual freedom, there is an 
amount of intellectual agreement in the Unitarian fellowship 
in comparison with which the disagreements are of the small- 
est possible account ; and, moreover, that upon those points 
where there is least agreement there is a strong and unmis- 
takable tendency to completer unanimity. They all believe 
that reason is the final test of truth, and in the right and 
duty of the freest thought upon the highest themes. They 
all believe that character is more than creed, conduct more 
than opinion, while still believing that a right belief is of 
immense importance. They all believe in the unity of the 
Divine Being, — not only ontologically, but morally ; and 
of this doctrine they are making every year a more consist- 
ent application. They all believe in the essential dignity of 
human nature and of human life, and find no reason in the 
latest science to abate one jot of their inspiring faith. And 
if concerning the person and the offices of Jesus, the nature 
of Christianity, the question of miracle, the future life, the 
general character of the Bible and its particular contents, 
there is less of unanimity than on the points already named, 
there is wide and ever-widening agreement, and, in the mean 
time, an ability to disagree with mutual respect and kindli- 
ness that is seldom marred by any outburst of illiberality. 

But, with all the unanimity that is at present character- 
istic of their fellowship, and all that is prophetically her- 
alded in the tendencies of thought and feeling that are 
clearly manifest, the Unitarians of 1888 have not a particle 
of fear that they are coming upon any period of " definite 
homogeneity," in which all play of individual character and 
opinion will be hopelessly submerged. Whatever agreement 
there may come to be upon questions of first- or second-rate 
importance, there is little likelihood that, with perfect free- 
dom, there will not be enough diversity to keep us safe from 
any wooden uniformity or any miserable stagnation. 

Last, but not least. Unitarians believe that, whatever future 
there may be for them as an organized fellowship, the future 
of their doctrines and ideas is to be altogether great and 
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glorious. They believe that Orthodoxy is already permeated 
with their doctrines and ideas to a much greater extent than 
it was when Channing and his contemporaries stood forth 
by themselves, and that, if a new departure should again be 
forced, for every man that came out in 1820 there would 
now be a score, if not a hundred. Their own future as an 
organized fellowship seems to them full of hope and cheer. 
To this prospect they are not indifferent ; but of one thing 
they are entirely sure, and for it they are wholly glad, — that 
the truth which they so dearly love is going on from victory 
to victory, from faith to faith, from joy to joy. 

There is no ending to the road, 
No limit to the flying goal, 
Biit speeds the ever-greatening soul 

From truth to truth, from God to God. 



COMMUNION WITH GOD. 



It is my wish, this morning, to fix your attention on a 
subject of the greatest possible importance, — communion 
with God. That I do not overvalue it will at once be clear 
to you, if you will consider what an important and engross- 
ing part it has at all times played in human history, and is 
playing even now ; so that, though we should be persuaded 
that the phrase — "communion with God" — stands for no 
fact that can be vital to our modern thought and life, stands 
even for the grossest superstition, the importance of the sub- 
ject would be hardly less. It would behoove us to explain 
how men have for so long convinced themselves, and how 
they still convince themselves, that there is a great reality 
corresponding to this form of speech. If we denied the 
attraction of gravitation, we should feel obliged to give a 
reason for our denial. But the attraction of men's minds 
and hearts to the idea of communion with God is a more 
important matter than the theory of gravitation. If we deny 
the validity of this idea, we are surely bound to make it very 
clear, both to ourselves iand others, why we take a course 
so singular and erratic. But the most of us have come to 
think that it is never wise to doubt the existence of a soul of 
truth in any error that has been of long continuance and 
general acceptation. If the idea of communion with God is 
an erroneous idea, it must have a soul of truth in it, so wide 
has been the sweep of its dominion, so long has been the 
period of its sway. Thus you will see that, turn the matter 
almost any way we can, the importance of it is still unmis- 
takable. 
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Communion with God! The phenomena of religion, to 
no small extent, resolve themselves into the attempt to attain 
to this impressive consummation. The attempt presents a 
multitude of phases to the observant eye. Some of them 
are as gross and trivial as possible. That all of them are 
gross and trivial, we are not infrequently assured by those 
who have reacted violently from the common presentation of 
religion. But such an assurance marks the defect of those 
who make it, quite as much as the defect of those against 
whom it is made. There is that which calls itself commun- 
ion with God, which is miserably debased. It has been an 
affair of auguries and oracles, of self-torturings, of trance 
and ecstasy. But, again, it has been a matter of the deepest 
thought, the noblest yearning after pure and holy things. 
If at one time men have endeavored to communicate with 
God by examining the entrails of a hen, or to find his 
answer to their questions in the flight of birds or in move- 
ments of the stars, at other times they have endeavored to 
obtain the same result by "beholding the bright counte- 
nance of truth in the quiet and still air of delightful studies," 
or by steadfast cleaving to the law of righteousness as re- 
vealed to them in their own consciences, more clearly with 
each new fidelity. That we have something here which 
pertains exclusively to ignorant and feeble-minded persons 
is a position that cannot be maintained. There have been 
kings of thought who have believed in the possibility of such 
communion. No one has ever believed in it more heartily 
than did Theodore Parker, and a mind more healthy and 
robust than his it would be hard to find. 

If there are those who have convinced themselves that 
men's belief in the communion of God and man has been in 
excess of the fact, there are also those who are quite as little 
superstitious, and quite as little bound by conventional inter- 
pretations of religion, who have convinced themselves that 
such communion has been greatly in excess of the belief, 
though unquestionably they would often seek its manifesta- 
tion in other quarters than those allotted to it by the average 
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opinions of mankind. " I presume," said one who was noth- 
ing if not unconventional in his opinions, "that the most 
popular crevice towards which the greatest number of sin- 
cere human beings are struggling to get a glimpse of God is 
the doctrine that he has moments of special inspiration and 
has always preferred to manifest himself at intervals, to 
speak with isolated authority through a church, a tradition, a 
book, an occasional prophet, an exceptional circumstance, 
a particular providence." How much better " the idea that 
God is equivalent to the whole of life, the whole of history, 
the whole of science ; an immeasurable Presence holding the 
roots of every sweet and noxious thing " ! In this primary 
fact of the Divine Immanence, Infinite In-being, inheres the 
secondary fact of man's perpetual communion with the high- 
est God. Weiss, an apostle of this immanence, than whom 
no one has celebrated it more loftily, at one time in so-called 
prose, " of imagination all compact," at another in a flight of 
lyric rapture singing 

" He is the green in every blade, 
The health in every boy and maid," 

is, nevertheless, somehow beguiled into the admission, 
"There must be dignity as well as frugality of Omnipo- 
tence!" "A man," he says, "may pick his teeth, a bird 
may preen his feathers, an insect may acquire the protection 
of its color without the co-presence of Deity." If I could be- 
lieve that, then I could also believe that Raphael could have 
painted the Sistine Mother, that Shakspere could have written 
"Lear," that Jesus could have been all that he was and more 
without divine co-operation. Let us not blush for God ; let us 
not apologize for him. He takes the responsibility. In that 
sheet we call the universe, let down by the four corners from 
the infinite deep, full of all manner of things animate and 
inanimate, all manner of functions, passions, appetites, there 
is nothing common or unclean. There is no escape from the 
conclusion of his universal and perpetual co-presence and 
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co-operation. Either he is not infinite or he is omnipresent 
both in space and time. All greatest and all smallest things 
are nourished by his immanent force ; not only such as live 
and move, but such as have their being without life or motion. 
The stone I throw into the water, the water that goes rip- 
pling on and on in ever fainter undulations, the grass that 
leans and whispers at its edge, the bird that tilts on the over- 
hanging bough, and all the sensitive and senseless things 
that make up our objective world are explicit manifestations 
of the implicit God. Even that great word "immanence" 
does not exhaust the fact. Does it suggest that God is 
immanent in what is not himself. Then there is something 
plus infinity. There is no escape from the absurdity but by 
way of the perception that all things are in God. That God 
is in all things is an understatement of the fact. Yes, Atha- 
nasius was right. The Son is homoousian^ of the same sub- 
stance with the Father. But so, too, for that matter, is every 
green thing growing and every inorganic substance it trans- 
forms into its organic life. 

But do we not cheapen and degrade the doctrine of com- 
munion with God when we make it so unanimous, so uni- 
versal ? If God co-operates with the quartz or spodumene, 
the garnet or the beryl, as they build up their crystalline 
forms of various beauty ; if he co-operates with the waving 
grass and with the snake that crawls about its roots, and the 
cattle cropping it with dull delight, — if he co-operates with 
these even as he co-operates with Beethoven writing his 
symphonies, Lionardo painting his pictures, Luther hurling 
defiance at the Pope, what difference or choice is there be- 
tween the spodumene and Beethoven, the grass and Lion- 
ardo, the ox and Martin Luther ? Much every way, though 
it is not allowed by many of the looser forms of pantheistic 
speech. This says, " There is as much God in that stone as 
there is in Socrates or Jesus." It is quite otherwise than so. 
All things are just as full of God as they can hold, but a 
quart pot cannot hold a gallon. It is even as Swedenborg 
declared, " All influx is according to form." The perfection 
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of the organization measures the containing power of mat- 
ter and of man. A true doctrine of the Divine Imma- 
nence and Omnipresence is no monochromatic wash that 
makes all things indifferent. It is no levelling down. 
"There are differences of gift, but the same spirit." The 
crystal and the saint alike enjoy divine subsistence. But 
the difference of their organization means a tremendous 
actual difference and still greater possible difference in the 
amount and quality of the godhead which incarnates itself 
in them. 

All men and things enjoy perpetual communion with God 
in virtue of his absolute omnipresence ; but it is not for us to 
blink the fact that, when communion with God is spoken of, 
much more is meant than this, or what imagines itself more. 
Thinking with God is meant, — sharing his thoughts, convers- 
ing with him in some real and unpretended way. Now, for 
the stock or stone there can be no such communion with 
God. There can be none such for the horse or dog, — at 
least, so say the metaphysicians, who could not be wiser 
about the subjectivity of the animal creation if, in some sys- 
tem of metempsychosis, they had once been anserine or asi- 
nine, and remembered all of their experience in that lower 
state. But man is a conscious being, — conscious of himself, 
conscious of the external universe, conscious of God. As a 
material body, he is a perpetual communicant. His com- 
munion with God is an abiding fact. He is related to the 
whole material universe. The same laws that govern the 
molecular movements of the trees and grasses govern the 
molecular movements of his heart and brain. The same 
force that binds the sweet influences of the Pleiades, and 
looses the bands of Orion, binds and sets free each motion 
of his blood or arm or eye. Here is a purely physical com- 
munion. But we have more and better where there is con- 
sciousness of this, where the eye of thought is turned upon 
this physical communion and perceives how wonderful it is. 
True, there are moods in which thought seems to cease, or 
else to be transfused into a something to which thought is 
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coarse and dull of sense, — moods of which one might say, 

"if he had a mind " to say it, 

" Myself was lost, 
Gone from me like an ache, and what remained 
Became a part of the universal joy. 
My soul went forth, and mingling with the tree 
Danced in the leaves, or floating in the cloud 
Saw its white double in the stream below, 
Or else, sublimed to purer ecstasy. 
Dilated in the broad blue over all. 
I was the wind that dappled the lush grass, 
The tide that crept with coolness to its roots, 
The thin-winged swallow skating on the air ; 
The life that gladdened everything was mine." 

All this is very sweet and beautiful, but is only one re- 
move from the unconscious interplay of the finite and the 
infinite in the mot;ons of our material frame. Here is a sort 
of sensuous Pantheism which many fain would elevate into 
the highest place, and claim for it the honors that belong to 
an ideal religion. Alas for those who do not know the joy 
of such experience ! But to know it, and yet not to know 
how far such passionate languor is from the ideal height, — 
this is more sad than to go ignorant of it all our days. Even 
when such a mood as that which Lowell celebrates transmi- 
grates into a habit of thought, which tends to sink and 
swamp our human nature utterly in the divine, are we not 
wont to take quite too much credit to ourselves for the 
religiousness that is implied in such voluntary submergence 
of ourselves in God? That is, if not as Martineau has 
branded it, "a spurious religion," a most inadequate and 
imperfect one, " which not only resolves the forces of nature 
into his energy, and the duration of its cycles into his eternal 
evolution, but merges the soul of man into his being, and 
makes it but a breath, a pulse, a wave, of his ever-moving 
thought. This doctrine bids you forget your own centre, and 
spread your affinities abroad ; listen to the wandering wind 
sighing through the forest depths ; ride with the sea-bird on 
the heaving sea ; widen the soul to the limits of the stellar 
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light; sympathize with the grass that grows, the leaf that 
falls, the mountain that stands through sun and storm, and 
assures you that by thus mingling with the universe you are 
melted into God ; that, by plunging with your individuality 
down into the unfathomable ocean, you pass from human to 
divine, and consciously lose yourself in that flood of power 
from which only in illusion you are disengaged." "Physi- 
cal relapse into God " is the descriptive phrase of Martineau 
for this phase of thought and feeling, which has almost 
never been without its witnesses upon the earth. " Let no 
one," he adjures us, "confound this physical relapse into 
God with that spiritual communion with him, which none 
but a free individual mind, capable of making him its object 
and end, can hold or understand." 

And in this connection, at the risk of interfering somewhat 
with the logical development of my discourse, let me say a 
word concerning that modern form of natural religion, which 
•consists in specially insisting on the superior inspirations of 
external nature as compared with those which come from 
the experience of human grace and power. There must be 
danger here when even one so strong in his humanity as 
Theodore Parker could permit himself to say : " In cities 
there is less to help us to communicate with God than in the 
fields. These walls of brick and stone, this artificial ground 
we stand on, all reminds us of man. But in the country it 
is God's ground beneath our feet, God's hills on every side, 
his heaven broad and blue and boundless overhead." There 
is more and better to the same effect. But it is not in 
Parker's deepest mood. Mastered by that, he knew that 
-evermore the human is the loftiest manifestation of the 
divine. " Man is distant, but God is near," sings the Ara- 
bian song. And, in the history of religion, it has been no 
uncommon thing for men to measure their nearness to God 
by their distance from men. It is a spurious standard. 
The more man, the more God ; the nearer man, the nearer 
God. You recall the noble sonnet of Wordsworth on sleep- 
ing London. London awake might oftener furnish one with 
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thoughts too deep for tears. Waking or sleeping, there is 

nothing more appealing to our religious sensibility than a 

great city when it delivers its unimpeded charm on the 

imagination. 

" Well I know no mountain can 
Measure with a perfect man." 

Are there not faces that make every landscape dim, eyes 
that put out the stars ? Has the great world-organ any other 
stop so penetrating in its sweetness as the vox humana ? 
Far be it from me to disparage any natural beauty ; but to 
imagine that, for communion with God, mountains and rivers, 
or even skies thick-strewn with punctual stars, are better go- 
betweens than men and women pulsing with action, irradiate 
with thought and love, is to imagine foolishly. The Word 
htcomxng fleshy becoming man and woman, is more and bet- 
ter than the Word becoming tree or stream, ocean or starry 
sky. Not communion with Nature in her extra-human man- 
ifestation is, par excellence, communion with God. There is 
a higher height, a deeper deep. It is communion with man. 

" His eyes dismount the highest star." 

Communion with outward nature, though at the best it is 
not communion with God raised to its highest power, ranges 
through various degrees of seriousness. There are those 
to whom the outward show is the beginning and the end. 
There are others to whom it is the manifestation of an 
Infinite and Eternal Life. 

** He that doth look on glass, 
On it may rest his eye, 
Or, if he chooseth, through it pass, 
And all the heavens espy." 

The difference is great. To some, it seems not so. To see 
the beauty is, they tell us, the sufficient thing. But it is not 
sufficient for those who once have felt the deeper joy. 

** So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
They start; for life is wanting there." 
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Then only does the beauty of the outward universe deliver 
on our hearts the fulness of its immeasurable charm, when 
it is apprehended as a majestic unity, a revelation of the 
mind of the Most High. For then it is, but not till then, 
that we seem to hear the voice of the Time Spirit singing at 
her work, — 

" Thus at the whirring loom of time I sit and ply, 
Weaving for God the living garment thou dost see him by." 

But there is nothing in our thought as yet, I am persuaded, 
that would satisfy the exigencies of the great majority of 
those to whom the phrase "communion with God" stands for 
a fact second in its importance to no other. It is, they tell 
us, thinking with him, sharing his thoughts ; and, being this, 
it cannot be exhausted by any implication of our bodies with 
the material universe, any merging of our sensibility in the 
external world, any " physical relapse into God " or volun- 
tary sinking of our personality in the ocean of his being; 
any delight in outward beauty, however superficially or 
deeply apprehended, any exchange of thought or feeling 
with the wisest and the best of living men or with 

" the great of old, — 
The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns." 

But, if communion with God does in reality mean more 
than any one of all these things and more than all of them 
together, it is not because the meaning which has most fre- 
quently attached to it in the course of Christian history is 
such that it commands the suffrages of the most thoughtful 
and intelligent and spiritually-minded people of this present 
time. " To expect such communion is perilous ; to seek it 
is pernicious; to make it our business here is simply sui- 
cidal." The words are Arthur Clough's. The thought is 
that of many thousands of the most earnest and religious 
men and women who invigorate and adorn the aspects of 
our modern life. 
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The doctrine of communion with God, as commonly con- 
ceived and entertained, is a kind of game, in which the player 
has himself for his opponent. What it endeavors to encour- 
age is : first, an idea of God intensely personal and indi- 
vidual ; second, a habit of ascribing to him certain opinions, 
sentiments, emotions, and meeting these with others of our 
own, and so keeping up an imaginary conversation, in which 
the thinking, sentiment, and emotion are in reality all upon 
one side. From the time of Plato until 'now, the dialogue 
has been a favorite form of metaphysical discussion. But 
in the majority of cases it has been exceedingly unsatis- 
factory. The bias of the writer has been thrown uncon- 
sciously on one side of the dialogue, and the other has been 
weakened correspondingly. But the devotional dialogue has 
been infinitely more pernicious than the metaphysical. It 
has been the purveyor of that habit of the mind which 
Theodore Parker, always simple and straightforward, called 
"profligacy of the religious sentiment, voluptuousiysss with 
God." These are not pretty words ; they do not suggest a 
pleasant order of ideas. But they correspond to areas of 
religious thought and feeling widely extended in the past 
and even now embracing no inconsiderable part of the relig- 
ious world. The identification of Jesus of Nazareth with 
God has, in past times, tended to aggravate the symptoms 
which I have in mind in a peculiar manner. Such identifica- 
tion made it much easier to conceive of God as personal and 
individual. The representations of religious art contributed 
immensely to the same result. The self-denials of the monk 
and nun forced their imagination into channels which would 
have been sufficient for a normal life, but which now were 
quickly overflowed with a tumultuous flood of spiritual las- 
civity. What were the religious ecstasies of a St. Cather- 
ine of Siena and an innumerable multitude of her miserable 
class but the translation of a thwarted womanhood into terms 
of pious fancy and devout imagination ! These women, or- 
ganized for love and marriage but cut off from these by a 
Aistaken doctrine of religion, revenged themselves by 
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dreaming passionate dreams of mystic marriage with the 
Son of God. The great St. Bernard wrote hundreds of 
sermons on the Song of Songs, in which he found an alle- 
gory of the mystic union of the soul with Christ and God. 
What were they each and all but translations of his thwarted 
instincts, and those of monachism generally, into the terms 
of a lascivious piety? Are there no survivals of that me- 
diaeval thought of St. Bernard and St. Catherine and their 
co-religionists in the modern notions of communion with the 
Father and the Son ? I doubt it very much. The identi- 
fication of Jesus with God still fosters a conception of the 
latter which is not merely personal, but individual. To 
represent the relation of the soul to him in terms of human 
tenderness, endearment, passion, is still the aim of the emo- 
tional preacher near and far. The hymn and prayer have a 
persistent operation to the same effect. And where every- 
thing of grossness has been pruned away, where there is 
least or nothing of survival of the mediaeval "voluptuous- 
ness with God " which was so natural, so unavoidable, — 
may we not also say so creditable to the time on which it 
fell? — there is a great abundance of imaginative piety, of 
spiritual idolatry, the making of a god in our own image, 
and then ventriloquizing through his lips the speech of per- 
sonal affection, tenderness, and cheer which we ourselves 
have framed. 

The phenomena of devotionality which we are now con- 
sidering range through a gamut of almost innumerable de- 
grees. Some of the notes are very sharp and shrill, and 
some are sweet and low. If the communion with Nature, 
which passes current among many sentimental and poetic 
people for communion with God, is amenable to the charge 
of being frequently little or nothing more than a purely sen- 
suous delight in the material world, it is still a higher mood 
than that which, through a much wider range, arrogates to 
itself the exclusive honor of a true communion with the 
highest. This may not be sensuous, but it is often sensual. 
When it is not this, it is often weakly fanciful. It nourishes- 
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an idea of God which cannot count upon the evidence of a 
single fact in its support. It invents a diet of phrases for 
the weak and suffering heart ; a Barmecide feast, — the m^mi 
bristling with the names of spiritual meats and wines and 
dainties corresponding to which there is no reality in our 
experience of life and death. 

Nevertheless, I am persuaded that communion with God is 
not an empty phrase. There is a fact to match the phrase, 
and something, too, over and above what we have already 
claimed for it as valid meaning, — the unconscious blending 
of our physical life with the Material All, our conscious joy 
in this, in the manifestation of eternal beauty, and in human 
fellowship. Kepler, discovering the planetary law that the 
radius of an ellipse describes equal areas in equal times, 
broke through the awful silence of his protracted medita- 
tion with the words, "I think thy thoughts after thee, O 
God." That mighty and immortal phrase is the password 
which admits the modern world into a Presence and Com- 
munion that transcend all that the Past conceived in its 
most daring flights of spiritual imagination. The laws of 
life, the laws of matter and of spirit, of science and of his- 
tory, — these are the thoughts of God. Communion with him 
is knowledge of these laws. This is his answer to our ques- 
tions. Here is no simulacrum of our own devising, which, 
parrot-like, repeats to us the words we whisper in its ear. 
Here is no echo of our fancy or desire. We are dealing 
now with facts and their relations. The telephone at which 
we listen is the world of matter and of men. The circuit 
never breaks. The million and ten million wires all throb 
and sing with the delight and wonder of the messages which 
they convey. There is no meagreness in this voicing of 
the Infinite Being. Every fact, every relation, every law, 
which Science has made known, is part of its majestic rev- 
. elation. 

Communion with God, when so conceived, is certainly a 
different matter trom the communion of the sentimental 
pietist with his imaginary heavenly mind. But it has the 
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advantage of reality. It is not religion upon false pretences. 
Does it lack something of warmth and color ? It compen- 
sates by its dignity and strength. The personal mood to 
which it corresponds is not that of dreamy reverie : it is that 
of strenuous thought, patient investigation. But, if there are 
pangs of birth, the child is worth the pain. Do not imagine 
that there is nothing of awe and mystery attendant on the 
moment of its birth. When Sir Isaac Newton approached 
the climax of his mathematical calculations, and the grand re- 
sult began to shape itself to his expectant soul, he was seized, 
he tells us, with a great trembling, so that he was obliged to 
give over the work into another's hands. Think you a great 
trembling has not seized the souls of many of that glorious 
company who have communed with God through patient seek- 
ing of the laws of physical and moral life, when, after many 
days — it maybe years — of waiting, at length the solution 
has been reached, the answer has been heard ? Think you 
that any one, who is indeed a man, can think after these the 
thoughts they have thought after God, without some trem- 
bling of the heart ? 

But the communion which we celebrate does not give the 
sense of contact with an individual. It does not bring us 
face to face with God, as with a friend. No, it does not. 
But is it what is best in us and highest that demands this 
sensuous imaginative realization of the Eternal Power? 
Must God be either a non-natural man or a nonentity ? Is it 
the part of wisdom or of reverence to insist that, if he is not 
human, then he must be something less than human ? Is it 
not possible that infinite difference from man is infinite 
superiority? Do we want a hand to press, eyes to look into 
ours, a voice to cheer us on ? Are not all these things ours, 
— but simply human ; human as father, mother, brother, sis- 
ter, husband, wife, or friend ? They are God's hands, God's 
eyes, his voice, because all things that are are manifestations 
of his omnipotent and omnipresent life. But let us not insist 
on localizing his infinity, casting it in the mould of human 
limitation, or dare to think of him in any manlike way 
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beyond the necessary predication of intelligent and holy 
will. 

The doctrine of communion with God, as heretofore con- 
ceived, has been a doctrine of divine interposition. How 
else, it says, account for the greatest moments of the great- 
est men, for the impulses of truth, of love, of righteousness, 
that transcend all ordinary levels, and surprise the man him- 
self, as with the sense of a celestial visitation ? " These are 
the moments magnified by the childlike surprise and egotistic 
humbleness of all the mystics, vision seers, and special com- 
municationists into a supernaturalism that defies the laws of 
structure, and substitutes its own caprice." But what they 
are, in fact, are moments of pure health, moments in which 
the organization and the environment conspire, and the man 
escapes into the amplitude of his proper self. It is not 
the subjugation of the man by an external power that 
brings to him these moments of incalculable illumination. 
Rather it is the raising of his selfhood to the highest 
power, the unimpeded spontaneity of his normal structure 
rushing with gladness into some generous action or some 
perfect thought. . 

Nothing is more absurd than to try to fix and limit the 
meaning of a modern word by its orignal significance or the 
significance of the ancient Greek or Latin word from which 
it is derived. But from such original or derivative meaning 
we can often get a valuable hint. We can do so in the pres- 
ent case. The word " communion," which has come to stand 
exclusively for common thought and feeling, has the deriva- 
tive force of common work. It is made up of con, which 
means with or together, and munus, which means service or 
work. Whether or not the word " communion " ever re- 
sumes again its great original meaning for the generality of 
men, shall it not resume it for us from this time forth ? 
Shall we not refuse to be content with any lesser meaning 
for the word, and with any lesser good than it suggests for 
the communion of our bodies and our spirits with the eternal 
God? Shall we not be fellow-laborers with him? But, in 
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order to be this, we must know the methods of his operation. 
We must think his thoughts after him, those thoughts which 
are the laws of nature and of human life. There cannot be 
communion of work without communion of idea. But the 
moral law reveals itself most clearly to the obedient soul. 
He that doeth the will shall know the doctrine. The per- 
ception of moral truth is not a purely intellectual matter. 
It is obedience to the heavenly vision that makes it ever- 
more distinct to our intelligence and evermore alluring to 
our hearts. 

For us also, then, there is a grand and sweet and beautiful 
reality corresponding to the venerable phrase, " communion 
with God." Surely, we could not if we would — I think we 
would not if we could — convince ourselves that it has any 
considerable resemblance to what we are obliged to call the 
unreality of the prevailing superstition. It is no imaginary 
conversation with an imaginary being, to which we furnish 
all the ideas. However comforting or consoling such com- 
munion might be found, if it were real, it were superfluous to 
consider ; for it is not real. Phrases that do not correspond 
to facts are not for those who mean it when they sing 

" Nearer, my God, to thee ! " 

Nearer to him is nearer to the facts. Not for us, then, the 
popular superstition, clothed in whatever grace of old associ- 
ations. But is not the reality so noble and sufficing that we 
can well afford to spare the unreality from which we have 
been forced to part ? For in this reality inheres : first, the 
co-operation of our bodily substance with the material uni- 
verse, which is of God's own substance all compact ; second, 
our consciousness of this co-operation ; next, our delight in 
the Eternal Beauty everywhere revealed, but most in human 
forms and faces and in human lives ; then, in our apprehen- 
sion of the laws of matter and of spirit ; and last, not least, 
in our deliberate abandonment of ourselves to the sweep of 
the Eternal Purpose, as it declares itself to us in the majestic 
order of the world, in the yet more majestic order of our 
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moral nature, — in its impatience for new heavens, thrusting 
the old behind it with a divine hilarity. It can mean all of 
this and more. What does it mean for us ? Are its stupen- 
dous possibilities our glory or our shame ? Do we admire 
them from afar, or have they lured us to their starry height 
and crowned us with their immeasurable joy ? 



ATONING SACRIFICE. 



Not without a purpose have I read to you this morning 
the Old Testament story * of David's thirst and his refusal 
to drink the water brought to him from the well of Bethle- 
hem. "My God forbid it me," he said, "that I should 
drink the blood of these men that have put their lives in 
jeopardy. For with the jeopardy of their lives they brought 
it." In the battle of the story, one given to allegorical inter- 
pretations, with less of violence than generally pertains to 
such, might confidently find distinct prefigurement of the 
long battle of humanity with the forces that have opposed 
its general advance, — in David's thirst and longing, the 
desire of every generation for some better thing; in the 
brave deed of his captains, the brave deeds of millions who 
have put their lives in jeopardy for others' good. Only in 
this the likeness seems to fail: that, whereas David would 
not accept the benefit so dearly won, mankind at large has 
cheerfully accepted the service rendered it by millions who 
have labored for our rest, who have suffered that we may 
rejoice. For the most part, it has not so much as said " I 
thank you " to the captains or the private soldiers who, with 
the jeopardy of their lives, have brought the comfort, bless- 
ing, or advantage it so much desired. And yet, again, there 
is a likeness — in that David's superstition, which wasted 
what had been so dearly bought, has been often paralleled 
by the various superstitions of mankind, imagining that what 
was lost to man must be a gain for God. 

The law of sacrifice is a law of boundless temporal and 
spatial operation. Small as the warrant is in Scripture or in 
reason for the modem scheme of Christ's vicarious atone- 

• X Chron. xL i-ao. 
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ment, the death of Jesus was a glorious illustration of this 
law for which the historic — ay, and the prehistoric — life of 
man has been a cumulative argument. Humanity has had its 
cross and passion. " The Martyrdom of Man " is no mere 
fancy of the brilliant author who has written a book with 
this impressive title, and has packed it full of tragic circum- 
stances, that go far toward the establishment of his pathetic 
creed. It is a fact of fearful and sublime significance. The 
great mistake has been in fancying that the sacrifice of Jesus 
was an isolated action, — an action sui generis^ and not one 
of a class including thousands and millions of other sacrifices 
and other martyrdoms than his in its illimitable scope. 

" There must be refuge ! Men 
Perished in winter winds till one smote fire 
From flint stones coldly hiding what they held, — 
The red spark treasured from the kindling sun ; 
They gorged on flesh like wolves till one sowed corn 
Which grew a weed, yet makes the life of man ; 
They mowed and babbled till some tongue struck speech 
And patient fingers framed the lettered sound. 
What good gift have my brothers, but it came 
From search and strife and loving sacrifice .? " 

"Jesus paid it all," — the price of our enfranchisement 
from ignorance and superstition and cruelty and hate and 
nameless lusts, wherein consists the only true salvation ? No, 
indeed : as Paul well knew, or whoever wrote the Epistle to 
the Colossians, when he spoke of his own sufferings as mak- 
ing up that which was wanting in the sufferings of Christ. 
He did but throw his gold and jewels into a treasury into 
which millions of unknown sufferers before his day had 
thrown their mite, into which millions since have thrown 
their much or little, into which for centuries to come shall 
stream the blood and tears, the sorrow and devotion, of men 
and women, as the stars in heaven for number. 

The law of sacrifice is a law of such inclusiveness that 
its operation far exceeds the limits of the human order. It 
has its applications to the lower animals. " As in Adam all 
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die," said the apostle. But long before Adam, long before 
the first nameless man stood with his port erect, his face 
toward heaven, the reign of death and suffering had begun : 
it had been going on for thousands of years ; for millions we 
might safely say. The law of death, I trust, has not been 
equally a law of suffering. If I am wrong, what proofs of 
sufferings are these deep-sea dredgings, which show us how 
the ocean floor is paved, fathoms thick, with little shells that 
once contained each its own little organism, and, inferen- 
tially, that every limestone ledge or reef, washed by the 
waves or cropping from the soil, is monumental, sacred to 
the memory of innumerable animal existences, of whose 
remains they are composed ! It is a marvellous story which 
the geologist tells of the extent to which the remains of 
animal forms compose the framework of our lakes and 
valleys. And the remains which thus exist are only a hum- 
ble fraction of our total proof of the wide reign of death ere 
man had ever bowed beneath its yoke. It was inevitable 
that there should be no trace of the remains of larger ani- 
mals except where these had been preserved by a conspiracy 
of the most favorable circumstances. And still the earth is 
rich in fossils of gigantic creatures, over whom, also, Death 
extended his impartial sway. The earth is not only "the 
vast tomb of man," as Bryant grandly sings. It is the tomb 
of countless myriads of poor, dumb prophets, whose organic 
changes from less to more complexity foretold the crowning 
race. Where there has been such multitudinous death, there 
must have been a vast amount of suffering. This we can 
affirm without importing into the animal world our sensi- 
bility to pain. But there is sensibility, although not ours. 
The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now. And the law of sacrifice is all-pervading. At 
this instant, millions of living things upon the earth are 
yielding up their individual being to prolong the lives or 
to increase the happiness of others. Everywhere the same 
involuntary sacrifice. Think of the creatures that must die 
that any one of us may live, — hundreds and thousands in 
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the full term of our life, though we should be as careful as 

possible 

" Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels." 

The "struggle for existence," the "survival of the fittest," 
are phrases in which the modern student of zoology sums 
up the results of his investigations into the character and 
distribution of the various animal races. What but the law 
of sacrifice is here, — sacrifice of the weaker to the stronger, 
of the slower to the swift ? Not even the animal world sup- 
plies a limit to the operation of this law. Whole races of 
plants are sacrificed to other vegetable races and to animal 
races also. Mr. Alfred Wallace offers a conclusive argu- 
ment to prove that the flora of St. Helena has been entirely 
changed by a change in the domestic fauna of the island. 
There is a battle of the plants, a battle of the animals, pro- 
gressing all the time ; and the race is always to the swift, 
the battle always to the strong. But natural selection, the 
struggle for existence, determines the phenomena of survival 
in the human races as well as in the lower. Again, the 
weaker are a sacrifice to the stronger. But the elements of 
strength are intellectual as well as physical, and sometimes 
the weaker body tends to the evolution of a quicker mind. 
"Foxes are so cunning because they are not strong." In 
the battle of the races, it is always intellect that wins ; and, 
if the intellect has alliance with superior moral forces, so 
much the better. "God is always on the side of the strong- 
est battalions." So goes the saying; but the strongest battal- 
ions are those which are on the side of God, on the side of 
knowledge, industry, and orderly development. Even when 
brute strength is the conqueror of men less brutal and more 
intellectual, these immediately proceed to make that over 
into their image. Over and over again have nations that 
have been conquered by force of arms conquered their 
conquerors by force of laws and manners and religion. 

Consider how this law of sacrifice extends over our mod- 
ern life, how manifold and oftentimes how terrible its illus- 
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trations. Cannibalism in the first degree is not allowed 
within the pale of civilization. But cannibalism in the 
second, third, and fourth and tenth and twentieth degree 
is freely tolerated. Men still devour each other, still sup 
upon each other's flesh and blood, though with a longer 
spoon than formerly and with the human aspect carefully 
concealed. Nos morituri te saluiamus^ — " We about to die 
salute you," — the gladiators used to cry to those for whose 
pleasure they were about to fling themselves into the hor- 
rible encounter. If all about to die for others' pleasure now 
should cry aloud in some such phrase, what a discordant out- 
cry there would be ! " This is my body ; this is my blood," 
the lower ranks of civilization might not infrequently say to 
the higher, pointing to their various luxuries. Are there not 
many industries which mean a lingering death for every oper- 
ative engaged in them, — industries where the unwholesome- 
ness and fatality seem quite inseparable from the work? 
The glass-blower knows he is a suicide, — that he is blowing 
his life out in that eager flame. But glass is needed, and his 
children are in want of bread, and he keeps on. There are 
some musical instruments which demand such a use of the 
lungs that even when the player plays the gayest music on 
them he plays his own death-march. Fun to you, but death 
to him, is all his playing. Then there are delicate laces 
which must be made almost in darkness, with a twofold re- 
sult : the lace is exquisite ; the maker is made blind. Then 
there are men who spend their lives in coal mines, breath- 
ing in pestilential vapors, foregoing all the sweetness of the 
upper air, gradually becoming blind, dying with half their 
time run out. But there are illustrations of the law of sacri- 
fice which are far more terrible than these. They are fur- 
nished by the men and women who are sacrificed to the 
meanness, the rapacity, the cruelty, the cowardice, and self- 
ishness of others. So everywhere the altar is set up, and 
everywhere it reeks with human blood. But, of all gods and 
devils, ignorance demands and gets the greatest multitude of 
victims. They perish by innumerable diseases ; they crowd 
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asylums with the fanatics of irrational religion; they swarm 
in filthy tenements, obedient to no law of health, no law of 
population pressing on the soil; they are engulfed by the 
unpitying sea and shattered on colliding trains ; and, where 
there is no positive catastrophe or harm, they miss by infi- 
nite degrees the good which, if they did but know it, lies 
already within reach. 

That the death of Jesus, as represented in the popular 
doctrine of the atonement, was a sacrifice of the innocent 
for the guilty is, to some tender-hearted people, a sufficient 
condemnation of the scheme. But, of all the objections that 
can be brought against it, this appears to me to be the least. 
Who says that God would not permit it ? God does permit 
the like of it continually. The innocent are always suffering 
for the guilty ; have been from the beginning. Mothers are 
always suffering for guilty sons ; children for guilty parents ; 
merchants for guilty partners; nations for guilty politicians. 
Have not the innocent suffered for the guilty in every war 
that has been waged since time began ? What have any of 
the three millions of German soldiers, with whom Bismarck 
is prepared for " peace at any price," done, that so much of 
their best life should be diverted from the arts of peace, even 
if they do not perish in the hateful camp or on the embattled 
field ? What had thousands of young men done amiss, whose 
life-blood ebbed away at ghastly wounds in our own civil 
war? What had their sisters and their sweethearts done, 
their mothers and their wives? They had not caused the 
war. It was caused by Northern dough-faces and Southern 
fire-eaters in about equal parts. By the former, I should say, 
a little more than by the latter. Think not that those on 
whom the tower of Siloam fell were sinners. The sinner 
was the man who built the tower, some prototype of our 
modern Buddensieks. What happened to Chicago when a 
stupid woman put her lamp under a cow's heels in the straw ? 
And what is happening constantly in the commercial world 
but much distress of honest laboring folk, because of some 
who fain would reap where they have not sown and gather 
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where they have not strewn, or would reap and gather mill- 
ions where they have not spent a penny's worth of toil ? 

Only in allowing that the innocent suffer for the guilty, 
and that this feature of the doctrine of vicarious atonement 
has no weight as an objection, it cannot for a moment be 
conceded that there is any analogy in natural and every-day 
experience with the idea of substitution, which is the heart 
and soul of the traditional dogma. " The distress of the in- 
offending person is not struck out from the offender's punish- 
ment; does not lessen, but rather aggravates his guilt; and, 
instead of fitting him for pardon, causes the natural senti- 
ments to follow him with severer condemnation." We 
should not know what a dreadful thing carelessness is if, now 
and then, the light of a burning theatre or a flaming city 
were not thrown upon it. " The appropriate sufferings of sin 
are never given to the good, and the noble pains of the phi- 
lanthropist, the glorious strife of his self-sacrifice, are no part 
of the personal consequences of others' guilt; they do not 
cancel one iota of those consequences." Every attempt to 
find in natural relationships some basis of analogy for the 
sufferings of Jesus on the cross, in place of guilty men, breaks 
down in hopeless rottenness. Suffering of the innocent for 
the guilty is an every-day occurrence. But this suffering is 
not deducted from the pangs of guilty consciences. Just in 
proportion as it is appreciated are those pangs increased. 
And on this wholesome sense of having made the innocent 
suffer for our fault does Nature principally rely for the re- 
deeming and atoning power of suffering. That is to say, 
just in proportion as all idea of substitution is eliminated does 
sacrifice have the force of an atonement, an at-one-ment, 
making the man at one with his environment and his ideal. 

So far, in illustrating the law of sacrifice, my instances have 
been, almost without exception, those of involuntary sacrifice ; 
of men and women sacrificed against their will or without 
any glad acceptance of their fate. But, if the law of sacrifice 
had only this involuntary aspect, it would not be the beautiful 
and inspiring law which now it is, seen in its total sweep. 
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Yet it would have elements of beauty, elements of inspira- 
tion, which are not superficial, but reveal themselves to the 
attentive eye and ear. For all the instances that 1 have 
named, however involuntary, have been incidents of a great 
scheme of sacrificial at-one-ment, in comparison with which 
the scheme embodied in the popular theology is a mill-round 
to the pathway of the sun. For there is no evil which is not 
maladjustment between organism and environment, and the 
"struggle for existence" and the "survival of the fittest" 
are but respectively synonymous phrases for the process by 
which the various maladjustment is corrected and the result 
of such correction. This is our consolation : that in the 
struggle for existence the fittest does survive. Ever the 
higher fauna and the fairer flora. Ever the finer races and 
the better earth. "For the 'survival of the fittest' is not 
the survival of the fittest to itself enjoy, and consume in this 
enjoyment the fruits of this contest, but is the survival of the 
fittest to render the best service again. From the strong is pro- 
duced the yet stronger, and from the good seed that which is 
better. . . . Nothing has gone which has been better worth 
preserving than that which remains." And in the mean time 
there have been infinities of enjoyment, which must be taken 
into account ere we go into mourning over the misery and 
rapine of the early world, the crash of the contending races, 
the nations rising against nation, the pushing of the weaker 
to the wall. We must not be sentimental. We must not 
import our ideas of comfort and happiness into the primeval 
races, our sensibility of pain, our terror at the sight of blood, 
the refinements of our modesty and purity. The reign of 
death was universal ; but so, too, was the reign of life. There 
was suffering in abundance, but not so much suffering as joy, 
— the joy, no doubt, of fierce and passionate men, but sicklied 
over by no pale cast of modern thought as to the duties and 
proprieties of social life. As we look back over the historic 
period of man's development, it seems but a concatenation of 
tumults and wars. But the men immersed in these con- 
ditions have not been unhappy. They have enjoyed the 
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tumults and the wars. If you doubt it, read the book I have 
been reading during the last few days, — the "Song of 
Roland," the true epic of France, as true to her genius as 
the Homeric Iliad and Odyssey to Greece, or the Nibelungen 
Song to Germany, the Kalevala to the Fins, the Ramayana 
and Mahabharata to India. Roland and Oliver, those 
mighty paladins, and their brave knights and squires would 
have suffocated in your parlors, starved upon your food, 
hated the monotony of your habitual tasks, and the insipidity 
of your enjoyments. Let us waste little pity upon these and 
our remoter ancestors. All ancient scriptures make it plain 
that life was sweet in those old days. The new translation 
of the Old Testament has altered many things, but this im- 
pression has been left unchanged. 

But these are not our only consolations. There was the 
happiness, — the coarse and brutal happiness, — in spite of 
all the sacrifice of man to man and race to race. But, better 
still, there was the onward march, there was the decrease of 
maladjustment, there was the survival of the fittest ; for at 
every point suffering has been the sign of maladjustment, — 
a sleuth-hound on the scent of it. It has been the mother of 
invention. Building and raiment, government and educa- 
tion, have declared themselves wherever this unsightly hag 
has brought her hazel wand. Disaster has ever been a ped- 
agogue, leading men to the Christ of higher methods of utility 
and social life. To the eye of the imagination, every light- 
house and every beacon that makes safe our coast is built 
from timbers of the hapless wrecks of old ; every map that 
indicates the ocean currents, the habitual path of storms, 
the reefs and shoals that menace ocean traffickers, is traced 
by some lost captain's ghostly hand. The ruinous fire im- 
proves the architecture of the city. The phoenix from the 
ashes is the fire-proof building and the steam fire-engine. 
After the railroad accident, the telegraphic signal and the 
stronger brake. Look where you will, upon whatever plane, 
and you will see that sacrifice and suffering have an atoning 
energy. Thanks to their lessons, their suggestions and com- 
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pulsions, the various maladjustments of the world are steadily 
decreasing, man is getting more at home in the world, — 
more and more in tune with his environment. And so that 
which has been and is "wanting in the sufferings of Christ" 
has been, and is, made up by the involuntary sufferings of 
thousands and millions of men and women, all unknown to 
fame, but our helpers and God's helpers every one. Hail 
to them all, whenever and wherever they endured their pain 
and fought their fight and cast their mite into the treasury 
of universal good ! Brutish they were in the primeval years. 
But, in a world forever on the march, all things are relative ; 
and our remote ancestors are not a whit more pitiable to us 
than -we shall be to our remote descendants. 

" There is no great and no small 
To the Soul that maketh all. 
Where it cometh, all things are ; 
And it cometh everywhere." 

So much of beauty, so much of inspiration, is there in 
the law of sacrifice, considered wholly on the side of its 
involuntary illustrations. Within these limits, the martyr- 
dom of man is a tremendous fact, — a fact involving many 
gracious elements. It is not to be pretended that every 
instance of suffering and sacrifice falls at once into an obvi- 
ous place as proof of evolution, as sign of the decrease of 
maladjustment. But, looking at the matter broadly, this is 
the aspect that it wears. The martyrdom of man has been 
the prelude to his resurrection. After his passion and en- 
tombment comes his Easter morning. His martyrdom is 
his transfiguration. Humanity is its own suffering and 
glorified Redeemer. 

All this is true within the limits of involuntary sacrifice. 
But something else is just as true as this, — as true and 
vastly more appealing to our courage and resolve. There is 
also voluntary sacrifice, and it is nothing new. The annals 
of all nations and all times are radiant with its ineffable 
splendor. And, when I say this, you will know that I am not 
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thinking of sham sacrifice, which, instead of lighting up the 
nations and the times, has darkened them with its shadow, 
cursed them with its blight ; that miserable pseudo-sacrifice 
which proceeds on the idea that God delights in human 
suffering and human deprivation ; that the pallor of sickness 
is more pleasing to him than the ruddy glow of health; 
that the extermination of man's passions is better than their 
rational control ; that the glory of religion consists in being 
something less — physically, intellectually, emotionally — than 
a whole man, 

" Who, dowered with every gift of passion, 
In that fierce flame can forge and fashion 
Of sin and self the anchor strong." 

There has been plenty of this sham sacrifice in the world. 
There is plenty of it still, — men pouring out unto the Lord 
the gift that has been purchased for them by the blood of 
noble captains, who have brought it at the peril of their 
lives, foolishly wasting that which they should thankfully 
enjoy. But, all the ages down, the true sacrifice has opposed 
to this its silent criticism and rebuke. When there were 
a hundred monks and nuns for every one shamed by the 
fruitful earth to-day, there were still more abundantly fathers 
and mothers who sacrificed themselves wholesomely and 
sweetly for each other and their children's good. How 
many, too, have perished for the sake of truth and justice, 
voluntarily and with sacred .joy offering themselves to save 
their country or attest their faith. The innocent did suffer 
for the guilty in our "time that tried men's souls"; but 
they suffered willingly and joyfully, if so be the guilty 
should not break to the great future the promise which our 
glorious past had made, — that government of the people, 
for the people, by the people, should not perish from the 
earth. 

But death for truth or justice is not the only voluntary 
sacrifice of which men are capable, — no, nor the highest, nor 
the best. There were those who did not perish on the field 
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nor in the hospital, who came back to their kindred and 
their friends, who walk our streets to-day covered all over 
with the invisible insignia of their loyalty and courage. As 
often as our Decoration Days come round, let us remember 
that it was no fault of theirs who came back and are with us 
still that they did not lay down their lives for Liberty and 
Union. They made their breasts as broad as any to the 
flying shot and shell. But one was taken, and the other 
left. It was the willingness to die, and not the death, 
that made the sacrifice complete. Let us be slow to treat 
such men as if they only cared for money, — to soil the 
glory of their sacrifice with a reward which, in proportion to 
the greatness of their hearts, would rob them of their joy 
in having greatly dared for love of country and for that 
alone. 

And there is living sacrifice, which does not even dare the 
enginery of death, which is not shamed by a comparison 
with that of any soldier on the field or any martyr in the 
flame. " I beseech you," said the apostle, " that you present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service." He didn*t mean by that 
that they were to be burned alive. Nobody ever suspected 
him of meaning that. He meant that, so far as the body is 
concerned, the best way to sacrifice it is to keep it pure and 
make it strong and use its strength for doing needful work. 
As with the body, so also with the mind ; so with the entire 
man. The living sacrifice is the best sacrifice. Let every 
part be trained to the highest point of possible efficiency, 
and then freely offered to the world for the destruction of 
its ignorance, the amelioration of its sorrows, the enhance- 
ment of its joys. So can we best, as individuals, contribute 
to that process of redemption which the involuntary martyr- 
dom of man is always carrying on to finer issues. Our 
opportunity is never far to seek. " I desire the opportunity 
for virtue," said Confucius, " and lo ! it is at hand." " Diffi- 
cult duty is never far off," declares the modern sage. We 
need no sage to make us sure of this. The maladjustments 
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of the world are everywhere. There is always opportunity 
to lessen them. By the education of our judgment and by 
obedience to our conscience, the opportunity can always be 
improved. And though the order is self-culture first, and 
then self-sacrifice, this order is not chronological, but only 
logical. That is to say, we must not wait till our self-culture 
is completed ere we devote ourselves to fellow-service ; for 
such devotion is part of the self-culture. By obedience to 
the voice of duty, its commands become ever clearer and 
more pleasant to obey. 

But when we say that the best blood of the at-one-ment is 
that which is still unshed, that which still ministers to the 
tremulous lip and eager eye, the hand that is still vigorous 
to lift the heavy burden and to strike at deadly wrong, the 
feet that never tire of going upon kindly errands, the brain 
that plots and schemes for higher truth and better service 
among men, — when we say that the best blood of the atone- 
ment is that which has this living energy, we cast no shadow 
of reproach on that which has been freely shed on cross or 
scaffold, or in the fierce array of battle, for the sake of any 
cause of truth or righteousness. This only we affirm : Never 
was noble man that perished thus whose life had not in it 
such an atoning energy as could not be vested in his death. 
And this which is so true of all the great confessions is not 
less so of the greatest of them all, though in the system- 
builders' schemes the death of Jesus is everything, and his 
life of little or of no account. But, while to us the magical 
efficacy which is predicated of the blood of Jesus is proof of 
a materialism that is more debasing and depressing than the 
materialism of speculative science, because his life was so 
exalted, his death, which was its natural, inevitable consum- 
mation, will ever lure our hearts to tender admiration ; his 
cross will ever be to us the symbol of all duty bravely done, 
and sorrow meekly borne, and personal conviction steadfastly 
maintained, let come what will. In such a life and such a 
death as his, the martyrdom of man attains its most com- 
manding and inspiring personal illustration. 
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"And if his church be doubtful, it is sure 
That in a world, made for whatever else, 
* Not made for mere enjoyment, — in a world 
Of toil but half requited, or, at best, 
Paid in some futile currency of breath,^ 
A world of incompleteness, sorrow swift 
And consolation laggard, whatsoe'er 
The form of building or the creed professed. 
The cross, bold type of shame to homage turned. 
Of an unfinished life that sways the world, 
Shall tower as sovereign emblem over all." 
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My subject of to-day is one of two that have a very 
close relation. It is New Testament and Rational Theol- 
ogy. Next Sunday morning I propose to treat the other, 
— New Testament and Rational Ethics. The second sub- 
ject is the more important and the more obviously related 
to some of the immediate discussions of the time, to the doc- 
trines of Count Tolstoi and other critics of the industrial and 
social order of to-day. But both are very pertinent to cer- 
tain intellectual conditions of the times, — intellectual, but 
also ethical. That there are ethics of the intellect is a dis- 
covery of the modern world, — a discovery of which there were 
vague anticipations strewn along the past, as there were of 
the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus. But 
the American continent, once fairly and incontestably dis- 
covered, was an immense addition to the known geographical 
world ; and the ethics of the intellect has been a very notable 
addition to the known ethical world of former times. My 
subject for this morning is the New Testament and Rational 
Theology; but it is an ethical subject. It bears upon the 
ethics of the intellect. 

Who does not know Carlyle's Johnsonian injunction, 
"Clear your mind of cant!" — an excellent injunction, by 
which the cursing philosopher was sometimes hoist as by his 
own petard. Now there is no patch of ground on which the 
growth of cant is more luxurious than that which joins the 
ethics and theology of the New Testament with the ethics 
and theology of the present time. Cant is intellectual insin- 
cerity. It is the use of sounding words which have no corre- 

* For an elaborate and truly admirable discussion of this subject, see a paper by Rev. 
£. H. Hall in the Unitarian Review ^ December, 1887. 
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spondence with our actual feelings and beliefs. And nowhere 
is such use of words more common than in men's speech con- 
cerning the New Testament theology and ethics. I do not 
in saying this bring an exclusive accusation, — an accusation 
against a particular theological class, the conservative, the 
orthodox. I bring it equally against the liberals, the radi- 
cals. It is six of one and half a dozen of the other. 

But to my special theme, — New Testament and Rational 
Theology. By rational theology, I mean that which makes 
reasonableness its only test and guide. My sermon will be 
more practical if I confine myself to so much of this as has 
been developed in the Unitarian body. Some of the early 
Unitarians did not make reasonableness their sole and ulti- 
mate test. The elder Ware at Cambridge told his divinity 
students that, when reason and Scripture were at variance, 
they must follow the written word. But Channing said, " I 
am surer that my rational nature is from God than that any 
book is the expression of his will"; and Channing's thought 
has more and more prevailed. Meantime, the Unitarian 
theology considered reasonable has undergone considerable 
change. Yet through all the change the assumption has been 
very generally maintained that it is the theology of the N/ew 
Testament. But, if it was the theology of the New Testament 
fifty or sixty years ago, how can it be the theology of the 
New Testament now? Things that are equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other. But the Unitarian theology 
of fifty or sixty years ago and the Unitarian theology of the 
present time are not equal to each other. Has the change 
which our Unitarian theology has undergone brought it 
nearer to the New Testament theology or set it further from 
it ? Very evidently, the latter, to any unsophisticated mind. 
The early Unitarians were very generally convinced that their 
theology was the theology of the New Testament. It was, 
perhaps, more nearly so than any system of theology which 
had been considered Christian by any body of men for fif- 
teen hundred years. The later Unitarians, who have not 
inherited the theology of their fathers, have inherited their 
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habit of speech concerning the relation of their theology 
to the New Testament. They have gone on writing and 
talking as if theirs was a New Testament theology. But is 
it so ? If it is not, this habit ought to be revised. If it is 
not, here is the cant of which we ought to clear our minds. 
So doing, doubtless we should make the heathen rage. But 
we should be ready for them with three adequate replies. 
First, We do not base our theology upon the New Testament, 
but upon reason simply and entirely. Second, Is your theol- 
ogy any or much more than ours the theology of the New 
Testament ? Third, What is there in the history or constitu- 
tion of the New Testament canon that should oblige us to 
accept the New Testament theology further than it agrees 
with our own sense of fitness, truth, and right .? 

It would be quite impossible, within the limits of a single 
sermon, to compare every doctrine of our liberal theology 
with the corresponding New Testament doctrines. I will 
take up a few of the more prominent ; and, first, the nature 
and offices of " Jesus, who is called the Christ." Our liberal 
doctrine is that Jesus was a man. To his simple manhood 
some would attach certain miraculous gifts, and some would 
claim for him a unique perfection. But these considerations 
do not impeach his manhood. The texts that can be quoted 
in defence of this conclusion are few and far between; or 
they are bound up with others, which we must assimilate with 
them if we desire to work out for ourselves a New Testament 
theology. I mean that in the first three Gospels, in which 
Jesus is represented most consistently as a man, he is repre- 
sented with absolute consistency as the Jewish Messiah in a 
very literal sense. But our modern Unitarian theology does 
not accept this view of Jesus. It does not teach that Jesus 
was the Jewish Messiah in any valid sense. The early Uni- 
tarians did manage in some sense to believe that Jesus was 
the Messiah. But even their s^nse was seldom that of the 
New Testament. Now we are very far from it. For the 
New Testament man-Messiah was a man and a Messiah who 
might call legions of angels to his aid, one to whom "all 
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power " was to be given " in heaven and earth." We have 
heard a great deal in Unitarian circles to the effect that 
Jesus was " the spiritual Messiah." But there is not a hint 
in the New Testament that Jesus so regarded himself or was 
ever so regarded. The phrase and the idea are utterly 
incongruous with the New Testament thought. It is a mere 
device for holding on to words from which the original mean- 
ing has vanished. When Mr. Longfellow charged me at my 
ordination here to drop from sermon, hymn, and prayer the 
term " Christ " as synonymous with Jesus or as a titular ap- 
pendage to his name, he took the only position consistent 
with absolute sincerity and perfect intellectual seriousness. 
But there are still many Unitarians who use this term with 
easy carelessness, and a few who mouth it with all the relish 
of an anathema pronounced upon their erring brethren. 

In the Fourth Gospel and in some of the Epistles of St. 
Paul (his or attributed to him), the character of Jesus is 
that of a being far exalted above human limitations. In 
him dwelt the fulness of the Godhead bodily. He is " the 
image of the invisible God and the first-born of every creat- 
ure." "All things that are in heaven, and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, 
or principalities, or powers, — all things were created by him 
and for him, and by him all things consist." " Being in the 
form of God, he did not grasp equality with God," the pre- 
sumption being that he could have done so if he would. So 
in the Fourth Gospel, — "All things were made by him, and 
without him was not anything made that was made." Our 
early Unitarians cherished a conception of Jesus which could 
take up these phrases into itself with little difficulty or none. 
Their ambition often was to represent Jesus as a being as 
near as possible to God without being God. But for those 
who cherish a belief in his complete humanity these phrases 
can as little be assimilated as the most repulsive chemical 
reagents by each other. And, if our modern Unitarians 
would clear their minds of cant, they must make frank con- 
fession that the bulk of the New Testament, the Fourth Gos- 
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pel and the Epistles even more than the Synoptics, express 
a conception of Jesus which is entirely foreign to their 
thought. 

We will next consider the Unitarian doctrine of human 
nature. Is this the doctrine of the New Testament? Has 
it ever been so any more than it is now? Nothing was more 
central to Channing's thought than his doctrine of the dig- 
nity of human nature. Did he find this doctrine in the New 
Testament ? No : he found it in his own great mind and his 
own loving heart. "What, strike a man!" he said, as if here 
alone were argument enough why flogging in the navy should 
be abolished. What is the New Testament doctrine of Hu- 
man Nature ? Did not Jesus, in the strongest text that can 
be quoted for his human character, deny goodness to all men 
as such: "There is none good but one, and that is God." 
But Jesus was not often doctrinal, and for a doctrine of 
human nature we must go to Paul. And what we find in 
his Epistles is of such a character that there is something 
very foolish and contemptible in a good deal of our Unita- 
rian railing at Augustine and Calvin and Edwards, as if they 
had spun their ideas of total depravity and election and 
reprobation entirely out of their own inner consciousness. 
They did nothing of the sort. The New Testament Epistles 
were full of hints — ay, verily, kicks — for them in this direc- 
tion. "There is none that doeth good," we read, "no, not 
one." But this wickedness is by force of nature. "They that 
are in the flesh cannot please God." Good works have in 
them no saving power. If there is a remnant saved, it is 
"according to the election of grace." "And if of grace it is 
no more of works." God "has mercy on whom he will have 
mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth." The faith in Christ 
which is the only means of demonstrating the pre-established 
harmony between the individual lot and the divine decrees 
has no voluntary character. It is the gift of God. Now, 
what is the relation of our Unitarian doctrine of human 
nature, which insists upon its dignity and grandeur, which 
publishes its moral freedom, to this doctrine of the New Tes- 
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tament? It is a relation of antagonism pure and simple. 
The wonder is that any Unitarian ever dared to claim that 
his theology upon its human side was that of the New Testa- 
ment. The sublime audacity of such a claim is only equalled 
by its critical absurdity. 

Take another doctrine, — that concerning the relation of 
Jesus to the welfare of the individual soul, — the doctrine 
of vicarious atonement by the blood of Jesus in the tradi- 
tional theology. Some of the early Unitarians, no doubt, 
could hardly free themselves from the idea that there was 
something mystically efficacious in the death of Jesus on the 
cross. But the stream of thought very soon ran itself clear 
of this discoloration which it had brought down from its tra- 
ditional sources. In liberal theology, the saving power of 
Ji5sus became long since a power to save from sin and not 
from a post-mortem hell ; and this power was vested, not in 
his sacrificial blood, but in his holy life, his great example, 
his enthusiasm for humanity, and in his death only so far as 
this glorious crimson flower was the natural culmination of 
his life, its rare, consummate bloom. We must not be so 
hard upon the theologians who have developed the doc- 
trine of vicarious atonement. The Pauline Epistles are an 
armory of weapons, great and small, for its defence. If the 
modern Unitarian would clear his mind of cant, he must 
make no concealment of the impassable gulf between his 
doctrine of salvation by character through moral inspiration 
and the New Testament doctrine of salvation from eternal 
misery by the blood of Jesus. The two doctrines are as 
wide asunder as the poles. 

Nevertheless, how little definition appertains to the New 
Testament doctrine of the atonement is demonstrated by 
the fact that for eleven centuries after the time of Jesus 
his death was represented as a satisfaction-piece paid to the 
devil for the souls escaping from his grip, and not a price 
paid to the Almighty in commutation of the penalty appro- 
priate to disobedience of his law. This doctrine, of which 
all modern evangelical doctrines have been variations, was 
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first broached by Anselm in his " Cur Deus Homo." That the 
devil's part in Christian theology for a thousand years was 
so conspicuous suggests that he was no stranger to the New 
Testament theology. And, indeed, he was not. Jesus him- 
self is not more evidently there. Even the "Lord's Prayer," 
so called, witnesses to the belief in him which Jesus shared. 
He is embedded like a fly in amber in that model of suc- 
cinct devotion. "Deliver us from evil" should be translated 
" Deliver us from the evil one," and is so translated in the 
late revision. Moreover, the devil is represented in the New 
Testament as the ruler of a hierarchy of demons ever busy 
on his errands of ill-will to men. The implication of Jesus 
in this mode of thought is signalized on almost every page of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, But, if our Unitarian theology 
ever at any time acceded to these doctrines, it long since 
shook off on them the dust of its departing feet. Yet they 
are not only part and parcel of the New Testament theology : 
they are part and parcel of the theology of Jesus in the most 
clear and positive manner; and so again the claim of Unita- 
rianism to the possession of a New Testament theology and 
the theology of Jesus receives a violent rebuke. 

And worse is yet to come. The doctrine of the everlast- 
ing punishment of unbelief and sin is one from which to-day 
not Universalism and Unitarianism alone have broken tree. 
Hundreds and thousands of clergymen and laity among the 
Congregationalists and Episcopalians and Scotch Presbyte- 
rians have followed their example. But they have done this 
with little, almost no, New Testament excuse. A brace of 
texts in two New Testament Epistles of doubtful origin is 
for the Universalist about all his stock in trade. You may 
be sure that Murray and Ballou would never have found their 
great hope in the New Testament unless they had found it 
first in their own generous hearts. For, while there is little 
in their favor, there is abundance on the other side. It is 
not Paul nor any one of the New Testament writers or apos- 
tles, it is Jesus himself, who is the unflinching annunciator of 
the doctrine of an eternal fiery hell. I know what marvel- 
lous ingenuity has been brought to bear upon these texts to 
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force them to give out some sign of meanings less repulsive to 
the most generous instincts of the mind and heart. I know 
that the same amount of ingenuity would reverse the mean- 
ing of every page of the New Testament. Nothing is surer 
than that, if Jesus had meant to teach this dreadful doctrine 
in the most unequivocal manner, he could have found no 
stronger language than he actually used. Nothing is surer 
than that, if the meaning had been agreeable to Christian 
minds and hearts, it would never have been brought into dis- 
pute. Here, then, is another and an immense abatement 
from the frequent Unitarian assumption of the New Testa- 
ment character of Unitarian theology. There was a time 
when Unitarians were far behind Universalists in their eman- 
cipation from the bondage of the most fearful doctrine that 
has ever crushed the soul. In the early Unitarian preaching, 
you will find some very tolerable advocacy of this doctrine. 
But there are none so poor in tenderness and pity as to do 
it reverence in these last days. It is not denied or preached 
against in Unitarian pulpits. And why? Because it has 
been left so far behind as to be almost forgotten. 

Have I appeared to set forth these various discrepancies 
that exist between our liberal theology and that of the New 
Testament as if I had some pleasure in them ? If it has so 
appeared, the appearance has belied the fact. I am not 
indifferent to the New Testament teachings as a whole. I 
am still less indifferent to the teachings of Jesus which the 
New Testament contains. I could wish that, in every partic- 
ular which I have named, this great soul, and this great liter- 
ature which has preserved for us some fragments of his life 
and words, gave no uncertain sound, and this upon the side 
of those ideas and beliefs which, by their intrinsic rationality, 
are commended to our minds. But seeing that they do not 
do so, but even as I have shown, it but remains for us to 
stand fast in the liberty wherewith reason has made us free. 
There is no temptation to go back to the house of bondage. 
There is no excuse for doing so. There is nothing in the 
character of the New Testament nor in the character of Jesus 
that entitles any word of theirs to set aside the rational con- 
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elusions of our own free intellects. Much of the New Tes- 
tament comes to us in a questionable shape. When it was 
written or by whom we do not know. It is manifestly 
absurd and monstrous to appeal from our own reason to the 
decisions of an anonymous literature. As for the teach- 
ings of Jesus, we are never absolutely sure that any single 
utterance ascribed to him is precisely as it came from him. 
And, were it otherwise, we could not subordinate our reason 
and our conscience to his authoritative word. He was little 
of a theologian. He was a great religious soul. He was so 
busy with religion that he had no time for theology. The 
rushing stream of his religion carried along with it a good 
deal of crumbling theological soil, malarious with the de- 
posits of effete and stagnant systems of belief. His theol- 
ogy was largely that of his own and earlier generations. 
His religion was his own and that of generations yet to 
come. His theology is for us a matter of curiosity. His 
religion is for us a matter of abiding worth and glorious 
inspiration. Not that his particular ethical precepts can all 
be accepted as applicable to our immediate personal and 
social needs, but that his spirit of trust, of compassion, of 
sincerity, his love for God and man, irradiate his brows with 
such a splendor as no scholastic verbiage and mist of blind- 
ing passion have been able wholly to obscure. 

This, also, I would have you notice carefully : that the pri- 
mary object of my discourse this morning is not the criticism 
of the New Testament theology, but the criticism of a habit, 
far too common among Unitarians, of insisting with rhetor- 
ical effusion, or assuming with a comfortable complacency, 
that their theology is that of the New Testament. Let their 
complacency or their rhetoric be challenged, and they are 
very apt to show a marvellous ingenuity in coaxing from the 
New Testament words some slight concession to the legiti- 
macy of their position. What I contend for is that they 
should go to the New Testament with critical impartiality, 
desiring only to find out what its real teachings are, and that 
for their own beliefs they should demand the suffrages of 
the intelligent and good simply and only because they are 
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the most rational to which, with our present powers and 
instruments, we can attain : " Not walking in craftiness nor 
handling the word of God deceitfully, but by manifestation 
of the truth commending ourselves to every man's con- 
science in the sight of God." 

Going to the New Testament with critical impartiality, 
seeking only to discover what its real teachings are, if we 
do not find them equivalent to those of rational theology, do 
we find them equivalent to those of evangelical religion? 
You have probably inferred an affirmative answer to this 
question from the general trend of my discourse, but you 
have not been justified in doing so. As regards some par- 
ticulars that I have named, it cannot be denied or doubted 
by the unprejudiced that the scales go down tremendously 
on the evangelical side. The anti-Andoverians have all the 
hell they want, not only for the ignorant heathen, but for the 
recalcitrant professors who cannot bear to have the ignorant 
heathen damned. But there are other particulars of the first 
importance (or at least once considered so) in which the New 
Testament theology is very far from authorizing the doctrines 
of the prevalent theology. Thus, <?.^., if the liberal Unitarian 
doctrine of the humanity of Jesus does not appear in the New 
Testament, as little does the orthodox doctrine of his deity and 
the related doctrine of the Trinity. That the Trinity is not 
a New Testament doctrine is now conceded by every Trini- 
tarian whose scholarship is an appreciable quantity. But it 
is frequently contended that there is Trinitarian doctrine in 
the New Testament by inference or implication. This, too, 
some of the most intelligent and honest critics have denied. 
They do not deny that there are in the New Testament cer- 
tain groups of three ; but they find in these no -more suggestion 
of an including oneness than in Martin Farquhar Tupper's 
" Northern ocean and the rock and the whale that sporteth 
about it," one of those natural symbols of the Trinity of 
which he made an interesting collection in one section of his 
*' Proverbial Philosophy." The New Testament contains as 
little raw material for the Trinity as completed structure of 
jt And while in its highest reaches, in PauPs later Epistles 
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and in the Fourth Gospel, Jesus is very far from Unitarian 
humanity,' he is equally far from being identical with God. 
Even John's " The Word was God " does not mean this, if 
read, as only it should be read, in the light of the Alexan- 
drian philosophy. Again, the doctrine of the Day of Judg- 
ment has been inseparable in evangelical theology from the 
doctrine of eternal punishment. The latter is a sequence of 
the former. It is so represented in the New Testament. 
But the day of judgment in the New Testament is a day that 
was to come within the lifetime of those who listened to the 
words of Jesus. It was to come then, and to be over and 
done with straightway. Did it so come.? If so, it is no 
longer to be anticipated, and the eternal punishment impend- 
ing from it is no longer to be feared. If not, the same is 
true; for there is not a hint in the New Testament of any day 
of judgment in an indefinite future. These considerations 
might be pursued much further. But the pursuit would only 
weary you, and bring you to no fruitful end. 

We come, then, to the conclusion of the whole matter. It 
is that the New Testament theology is neither one thing nor 
another. It is not liberal, rational. Unitarian, on the one 
hand ; it is not orthodox, conservative, evangelical, on the 
other. It has isolated texts that can be quoted in favor of 
every liberal and every evangelical dogma. I should say that, 
when it comes to quoting texts, the orthodox have the field in 
their favor. But texts should be weighed as well as counted, 
and the weighing of them is very difficult. The upshot of 
the matter is that we are driven back on our reserves of 
individual reason and conscience. And, if liberals are wise, 
they will make haste to take up this position freely and 
unreservedly. They will cease at once and forever from the 
rhetorical pretence that theirs is the New Testament theol- 
ogy, and from the belittling business of trying to make the 
two agree. 

It is the manifest failure of the New Testament to deliver 
any clear and unequivocal doctrinal message that constitutes 
the strength of the Roman Catholic position, so long as it is 
assumed that there must be an organ of infallible truth upon 
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the earth. The Bible failing to be self-interpretative, there 
must, argue Cardinal Newman and all Roman Catholics, be 
an infallible interpreter of the Bible. Else no infallibility. 
True, very true. Why, then, not make the Roman Catholic 
confession ? Because, in the first place, it is a pure assump- 
tion that we must have an organ of infallible truth ; and, in 
the second place, it is a blasphemous absurdity to imagine 
that the Roman Catholic Church, with the stains of her 
iniquities and frauds so thick upon her, is such an organ. 

What, then, remains to us ? The free intellect, seeking its 
warnings and its inspirations from a mighty company of 
thinkers of all ages, finding in none of them a complete and 
final word, never counting itself to have fully apprehended, 

but 

" Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 

Still clutching the inviolable shade, 

With a free onward impulse." 

If such a method cuts up dogmatism by the roots, this 
plant has not been one of which it can be said that its leaves 
are for the healing of the nations. There remain to us other 
growths of mind and heart and will, which give to us each 
day our needful bread, or, if they leave us hungry now and 
then, breed no satiety. To the full-orbed splendor of the 
truth concerning God or man, or anything allied to either or 
to both, we certainly have not attained. But, as it moves 
upon its heavenly path, — this body of truth, — it is continu- 
ally attracting to itself new increments of light and warmth 
and cheer. The Unknowable is a figment of the philosophical 
imagination. There is no Unknowable. There is the un- 
known, and it is vast ; but it is knowable, and every day a 
little more of it is known. And what is known is so stupen- 
dous and so marvellous that it may well quicken our hearts 
sometimes with thoughts that are too deep for tears. Let us 
cherish no illusions, let us make no vain pretence, let us 
speak the fullest truth and do the plainest duty that we 
know ; and then we shall not widely fail of what is best for 
us in this or any world which shares the boundless fulness of 
the life, of God. 
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Last Sunday morning I discussed with you the relations 
of our modern theology, liberal and evangelical, to the New 
Testament theology, and arrived at the conclusion that there 
is a vast amount of rhetorical and sentimental unreality in 
these relations; that our liberal Unitarian theology even less 
than that called evangelical can fairly claim New Testament 
support ; that liberal and orthodox alike are driven back by 
the variety and incoherency of the New Testament teaching 
upon their reserves of private judgment, unless, allowing the 
Roman Catholic assumption that there must be an infallible 
theological guide, they are prepared to find it in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

My subject for to-day, perhaps, comes even nearer to the 
spirit and the purpose of the times in which we live than my 
subject of a week ago. It is New Testament and Rational 
Ethics. The spirit and the purpose of these times are eth- 
ical much more than they are theological. Social ethics, 
especially, comes in for a tremendous share of interest and 
discussion. Books upon social subjects are multiplying by 
dozens and by scores. Preachers preach upon them ; nov- 
elists write upon them; and some of the novels are well 
worth your reading, as, for example, Walter Besant^s "AH 
Sorts and Conditions of Men." The most famous novelist 
of the time, however, turns away from fiction as too indirect, 
and writes his " Confession," and a book called " My Relig- 
ion," and another, "What to Do." In these books of 
Tolstoi's we have the social questions and the New Testa- 
ment brought into one view. The writer insists that his 
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scheme of ethics is the New Testament scheme. He argues 
this insistence with the most elaborate textual exegesis. His 
religion he assures us is the religion of Jesus, and there is 
no doubt that he believes what he is saying. He believes it 
with enthusiasm, and he argues it with unwearying ingenuity. 
But, if his ethical scheme is that of ^he New Testament, 
what a spectacle is that afforded us by the general Christian 
world ! It is praising Jesus with its lips, but its heart is far 
from him. It exalts the morality of Jesus far above that of 
any other great religious teacher ; but, when it has done this, 
it is quite satisfied with its performance. It makes no at- 
tempt to establish the morality of Jesus in our social and our 
national affairs. This is true of the evangelical party. It is 
also true of the liberals, the radicals, to a great extent. 
These have a way of rebutting charges made against them 
on account of theological soundness with professions of supe- 
rior devotion to the ethics of the New Testament. But, if 
Count Leo Tolstoi can be trusted as an interpreter of the 
New Testament, these professions are but empty breath. 
They correspond to no reality of heart and life. If now and 
then some bolder fellow dares to hint that the New Testa- 
ment morality is not a final code, the chances are that some 
breezy Unitarian will answer him, "The Sermon on the 
Mount is good enough for me ! " Whereupon there is great 
applause. The bolder fellow is supposed to be' unhorsed 
and covered with ignoble dust by that one splendid thrust, — 
" The Sermon on the Mount is good enough for me ! " Ay, 
much too good, apparently, seeing that in his easy opportun- 
ism, his comfortable self-indulgence, there is not the sifted 
sediment of the residuum of an attempt to put into practice 
the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount or to induce other 
men to do so. The Sermon on the Mount is the last ditch 
of many a retreating Christian who has given up his theo- 
logical intrenchments and also many a line of ethical cir- 
cumvallation. But it is rhetorically not practically held. 
The imposing armament is all of Quaker guns. One some- 
times wonders if these admirers of the New Testament ethics. 
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and especially of the Sermon on the Mount, have an entirely 
different version from that in ordinary use, so utterly incon- 
gruous are their habitual conduct and observance with that 
which the New Testament, and especially the Sermon on the 
Mount, appears to make so plain that he who runs may read. 
I do not myself believe that Count Leo Tolstoi's exposi- 
tion of the New Testament ethics, the moral ideas of Jesus, 
is entirely sound. He sees some things as one sees an elec- 
tric light, with such dazzling brightness that others are thrown 
into a relative shadow which is so deep that they are hope- 
lessly obscured. But what he sees is generally there ; and, 
by inquiring what this is, I may perhaps bring the New Tes- 
tament ethics into comparison with rational ethics as dis- 
tinctly as in any other way. In the ethics of the New Tes- 
tament, more especially in those of Jesus, Tolstoi finds five 
great commandments. The first. Live at peace with all 
men : do not regard anger as justifiable under any circum- 
stances. Never look upon any being as worthless or as a 
fool. Not only refrain from anger yourself, but discourage 
it in others. If any one is angry with you, make haste to be 
reconciled with him. Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath. The substance of this commandment he finds in 
Matt, v., where it is written : " Ye have heard that it was 
said by them of old time. Thou shalt not kill ; and whosoever 
shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment : but I say unto 
you. That whosoever is angry with his brother . . . shall be in 
danger of the judgment," and so on. The second great 
commandment is that a man shall have one wife, and one 
onlv, and that on no account whatever shall those who have 
been once united in marriage separate from each other, 
much less assume relations of marriage with others after 
having been divorced. The exception to this rule * in the 
New Testament Tolstoi insists is an interpolation, and does 
not represent the thought of Jesus ; and in this insistence 
he has the support of able critics. The third great com- 
mandment upon Tolstoi's list is that all oath-taking must be 

*And to that concerning anger; with good reason in both cases. 
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avoided and refused. He finds this in the words of Jesus, 
" Swear not at all : neither by heaven, for it is God's throne ; 
nor by the earth, for it is his footstool ; neither by Jerusa- 
lem, for it is the city of the great King." He finds no ref- 
erence here to what is called profane swearing ; no confirma- 
tion of the third Old Testament commandment, " Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain." These 
meanings have been attached to Jesus* words only because 
the civil oath, the oath of allegiance, and other forms- of 
oath — binding men to service and fidelity to this or that 
power or potentate — have played such an important part in 
Christendom that it has been found necessary to deny that 
Jesus ever forbade the taking of such oaths. It must be con- 
fessed that Tolstoi's objections to the oath are not those 
named by Jesus (still less those of Bradlaugh's majority in 
the House of Commons, which has just voted for the sup- 
pression of all civil oaths) ; but he contends that, even if 
Jesus had not explicitly denounced oath-taking, implicitly its 
condemnation could be found in his general law of peace. 
This is the fourth great commandment : " Ye have heard 
that it hath been said. An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth : but I say unto you, That ye resist not evil ; but who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also. And if any man will sue thee at the law, and 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And who- 
soever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain. 
Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou away." The doctrine of non- 
resistance could not be more clearly stated than in these 
simple words. We are to resist neither men's violence, their 
litigation, nor their importunity. In Tolstoi's words, " Never 
resist evil by force ; never return violence for violence ; if 
any one beat you, bear it ; if any one would deprive you of 
anything, yield to his wishes ; if any one would force you to 
labor, labor; if any one would take away your property, 
abandon it at his command.'* The fifth great commandment, 
as Tolstoi reckons, is that of national impartiality, — no na- 
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tion to be preferred to any other. He finds this expressed 
in the words of Tesus : '* Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies." By neighbor in 
this passage we are to understand, he says, and with much 
show of reason, fellow-countryman; and by enemy, foreigner. 
What is commanded is obedience to the principle of univer- 
sal brotherhood. 

Now, if we have in these five great commandments the 
sum and substance of the New Testament ethical teaching, 
it is very evident that either the Christian teaching of to-day 
is very far from the New Testament teaching or that it has 
not at all succeeded in persuading society in general to con- 
form to it. There is a further question, — Whether the New 
Testament teaching is rational teaching, so that those who 
mean to lead a rational life are obliged to carry out its 
various commands. 

My own impression is that Tolstoi's five great command- 
ments are, as far as they go, a faithful representation of the 
ethics of Jesus; but they do not cover the whole ground. 
Tolstoi is himself obliged to supplement them with another, 
to the effect that every man shall labor with his hands. 
Strangely enough, he finds the New Testament form of this 
command in the words of Jesus, " The laborer is worthy of 
his hire," although the context makes it as plain as possible 
that by " the laborer " Jesus meant the disciple who had left 
his work to follow him or go where sent to preach the gospel 
of the kingdom. The "labor problem" did not exist for 
Jesus. If those who had would give freely of their abun- 
dance to those who had not, there would be enough for all 
until the kingdom of heaven should be established on the 
earth ; and, after that, the uncoaxed abundance of the earth 
would make all labor easy or of no account. The lilies 
toiled not, neither did they spin. Why, any more, should 
men? The fowls of the air sowed not, nor reaped, nor 
gathered into barns. It was absurd for men to be more 
anxious than the birds. How hardly should they who had 
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riches enter the kingdom of heaven ! There is another point 
at which the ethics of Tolstoi comes into collision with the 
ethics of Jesus and of Paul as well. Jesus, forbidding the 
separation of the married upon any grounds whatever, and 
denouncing as adultery all re-entry into marriage of the 
divorced, was only dealing with the already married. For 
those who had not been married, Tolstoi assumes that Jesus 
had his own perfect confidence in indissoluble monogamic 
marriage as the ideal good. For all his sense of the vast 
present misery of human life, Tolstoi's confidence in his 
own gospel is so great that the Old Testament " Increase 
and multiply" is his seventh great commandment (his sixth, 
to labor with one's hands) ; and child-bearing ad infinitum 
is, if not the sole duty of women in his scale of virtues, very 
nearly this. But, in the eyes of Jesus, marriage was not an 
ideal good. He never entered into it himself. He advised 
none to do so who could live a life of blameless self-denial. 
Marriage for those in whom strong passions and weak will 
were joined, but celibacy for those whose wills were strong 
enough to crush their passions, whether weak or strong. 
Paul's doctrine, stated with the utmost frankness, was the 
same. Marriage was only better than the fever of unquench- 
able desire. 

With these important modifications, the Tolstoi exposition 
of the New Testament ethics may be accepted as a fiair 
account of what it seeks to represent, — no anger and no 
quarrelling and no contempt; no marriage for the strong and 
pure, but only for the passionate and weak ; for those once 
married, no separation upon any ground whatever ; the mar- 
riage of a separated man the foulest sin ; no oaths of service 
or allegiance to any human power ; no thought for the mor- 
row; no riches; indiscriminate alms; no resistance to any 
violence or compulsion ; no armies therefore; no police ; no 
courts of justice ; no arrests or punishments for crime ; no 
national armaments ; no military governments ; no wars ; 
and finally no preference for one's own to any other country ; 
no brotherhood but that of all mankind. 
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The New Testament ethics being made up of these com- 
mandments and of such as these, is it at all a matter of sur- 
prise that, when a few weeks since the editor of the Christian 
Union made a request of Mr. Pentecost, the manly, earnest, 
and courageous preacher who has recently broken with the 
orthodox, and is now preaching, with no creed but "truth 
and righteousness and love," in Newark and New York and 
Brooklyn, ihrice every Sunday, in the delight of new-found 
liberty, — is it at all a matter of surprise that, when this gen- 
tleman was asked to give his reasons for breaking with the 
Church, the answer came, straight as a bullet from the rifle's 
bore : " Because the Church is not Christian ; because it does 
not preach the ethics of Jesus and demand its application to 
all personal, social, industrial, and national affairs"? And 
what answer did the editor of the Christian Union make to 
this ? A much manlier answer than one Christian editor out 
of a hundred would have made, and yet a most strange and 
stultifying answer. The average Christian editor would have 
endeavored by scnie kind of hocus-pocus to make out that 
the Church is preaching the New Testament ethics, the ethics 
of Jesus. The editor of the Christian Union virtually con- 
ceded that it is not, and then went on to plead that the 
ethics of Jesus is not his "power of God unto salvation," 
but some mysterious divinity in him which can be mystically 
appropriated by the sinful heart of man. A very strange 
and stultifying answer, is it not 1 The Son of God, co-equal 
with the Father, breaks through the common order of the 
world, to save mankind from misery and sin. He teaches 
a morality that is as clear as ever was the noonday sun. 
And now we are expected to believe that this morality was 
of no particular account, while still believing the teacher of 
it to have been miraculous and divine. Could any conjunc- 
tion of ideas be more monstrous and absurd ? If the moral- 
ity of Jesus was but a temporary or visionary matter, is it not 
natural to conclude that Jesus was not the miraculous or 
divine being of the Christian theologian ? Is not every true 
man justified with Mr. Pentecost in holding the supernatural- 
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ist Church and Christianity bound to preach and to maintain 
the ethics of Jesus and in regarding their general failure to do 
these things a sufficient reason for his secession from them, 
especially if for him the ethics of Jesus is that which consti- 
tutes his greatest claim upon the admiration, reverence, and 
love of all mankind. They do this for Mr. Pentecost; and, 
therefore, he does well to stand out by himself, to leave the or- 
thodox, and to keep aloof from Unitarians. For neither the 
orthodox nor the Unitarians preach and maintain the ethics 
of Jesus, if I have set this ethics forth with tolerable truth. 
For the orthodox, regarding Jesus as no less than God him- 
self, this is a monstrous inconsistency. For Unitarians — 
/>., for those of them who hold to the humanity of Jesus 
without the least equivocation — there is no inconsistency in- 
volved in this position. Without adhering to his special 
moral precepts, in the spirit of his teachings and his life 
they may still find a source of boundless inspiration. 

But let me not too hastily conclude that the ethics of Jesus 
is not the ethics of the Christian Church. Mr. Pentecost 
affirms this negative, the Christian Union virtually allows that 
it is so, Tolstoi is never weary of insisting that this is the fact ; 
and there are many other voices that unite with these to make 
a harmony of accusation. And it would seem as if the simple 
statement of the New Testament morality ought to be convinc- 
ing of its difference from and opposition to the average Chris- 
tian teaching of to-day. The only way in which the modern 
Church teaches the New Testament ethics is by the public 
reading of the New Testament, without note or comment. 
As soon as it begins to explain the text, it begins to explain 
it away. Alike in sermon and in commentary this is so ; 
while, in the relations of its general polity to the New Testa- 
ment morality, we have only opposition. Take the New 
Testament command, " Resist not evil." The amount of 
obedience to this in modern Christianity, as such, is fairly 
represented by the body of Friends and by their relative 
numerical strength. The opponents of war in modern 
times are found much oftener outside the Church than in it. 
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" Swear not at all " says the New Testament, but all the 
energy of British Christianity has been brought to bear 
against the abolition of the oath ; and, when by a majority 
of one hundred the House of Commons sustains Mr. Brad- 
laugh's measure, the Christian journalists cry out that Eng- 
land is not Christian any more, — not Christian, because 
tardily obeying the New Testament command. " Blessed are 
the poor," " Take no thought for the morrow,** " Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth," " How hardly shall 
they who have riches enter the kingdom of God ! " Is there 
anything corresponding to this aspect of the New Testament 
morality in the teachings of the modern Christian Church ? 
Is the rich man often made to feel his inferiority to the poor 
man in the congregation, if there is any poor man there ? 
When he dies, is he held up as a warning to ingenuous 
youth ? When he gives, is he advised to do it secretly or to 
head the paper with his name and his example ? " Give 
to him that asketh of thee, and from him that would borrow 
of thee turn not thou away." That is the New Testament 
teaching, but an Episcopal rector of our city says that men 
indulging in this license should be arrested by the police ; 
and the tendency of modern Christian teaching is in this* 
direction. Take all the Christian centuries together, and 
the New Testament command, " Give indiscriminate alms," 
has been obeyed more generally than any other ; and the 
relation of beggary and Christianity as effect and cause has 
been the evident result. But the dictum of Daniel Defoe, 
" Alms-giving no charity," is gradually prevailing over the 
New Testament rule. As for the New Testament doctrine 
of marriage, outside of Roman Catholicism, the Shaker 
community is the only Christian body that does it reverence. 
The Roman Catholic monastery and nunnery and celibate 
clergy represent the most considerable response of Christen- 
dom to the words of Jesus, when, having announced the 
ideal of abstinence, he said, " He that is able to receive it let 
him receive it." And it is in the Roman Catholic Church 
alone that we shall find obedience to the New Testament 
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doctrine of divorce, following Matthew^ however, with his 
one excuse, and not Mark and Luke^ who admit none what- 
ever, hereby more truly representing Jesus, without doubt. 

If now I have sufficiently made clear that the moral teach- 
ing of the modern Church in general, and more particularly 
the Protestant Church, is not that of the New Testament, it 
still remains for me to ask whether or not the Church does 
well in preaching another gospel than that delivered to the 
earliest Christian saints. It certainly does not do well in 
doing this, while still insisting on the deity, or the extra- 
human or miraculous character, of Jesus. It is a monstrous 
paradox that such a being should announce a system of 
morality which is unworkable. And just as certainly the 
Christian Church does not do well in repudiating the New 
Testament morality, while insisting on the supernatural 
inspiration of the New Testament and the infallibility of its 
contents. Either it should give up this insistence altogether, 
and at the same time the doctrine of the divine or supernat- 
ural Jesus, or it should go outside the camp of modernism 
with Count Tolstoi, bearing his reproach. It should resist 
no evil. It should give indiscriminate alms. It should hold 
up for an example Mr. Beecher giving $io to the man who 
stole his coat and Bronson Alcott giving to a tramp the 
$io that had just been given to him. It should condemn 
all oaths of service or allegiance^ all courts of justice, all 
armies and police, all punishment for crime, all marriage 
as a second best, and all divorce or remarriage of the 
divorced as criminal and base. One thing or the other of 
these two the Protestant Evangelical Church should do ; 
and, until its choice is made, it may well expect that those 
who love consistency will do as Mr. Pentecost has done, — 
shake off the dust of their indignant feet upon the thresh- 
old of her house. 

But, although the Church is manifestly wrong in its rhetor- 
ical allegiance to Jesus, its insistence on his deity, or super- 
natural gifts, while setting aside as unworkable or transitory 
his moral teachings, the question rises. Is it wrong or right 
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in its disinclination to preach and otherwise maintain the 
ethics of Jesus ? Is the New Testament morality a sound 
and excellent morality ? Count Tolstoi is convinced that it 
is so, and summons all the world to follow him in his un- 
qualified obedience to its commands. But even he has 
found that one of these — to give indiscriminate alms — is 
productive of more harm than good ; and the more generous 
the alms, the worse the harm. The rich must make them- 
selves poor, — all must be poor together. So he puts 'on his 
blouse, and goes to work as a day laborer, choosing the 
trade which I should choose myself, were I convinced of the 
soundness of his position, because, perhaps, a little aptitude 
for it still lingers in the joints and muscles of my hands. 
But the picture which he draws of his divine society does not 
allure. There must be no element that separates class from 
class and man from man. Riches separate ; no riches. Art 
separates ; no art. Education separates ; no education, or 
none but the most elementary. Cleanliness separates, and 
so, " a sweet disorder in your dress " or an unsweet must be 
cultivated. Your use of soap and water must be spare. 
Your clean-shirt days, like those of Swedenborg and Dr. 
Johnson, must have lengthy intervals between. It is a pity 
that with all of these ideas Tolstoi has not joined the New 
Testament idea of marriage, that this somehow he has en- 
tirely overlooked ; for the less of marriage, certainly the 
better, if we are to level down after this vigorous fashion. 
The hope of the race is in its extinction, when it comes to 
this. Better a thousand times the present order of society, 
with all its faults, — and they are many, — than the dead level 
of Tolstoi's kingdom of — hell. He does well to make 
much of the companionship of dumb animals in his Utopian 
dream. The men and women of his Utopia would be pretty 
nearly on their, level. 

But, as "one swallow does not make a summer," one 
instance does not make a rule ; and it may not be fair to 
assume that the practical application of the New Testament 
ethics would necessarily result in such a scheme of life as 
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Tolstoi would have us all admire and follow. It is still, 
however, plain that all the arrangements of our modern 
life for the preservation of the peace, for the prevention 
and the punishment of crime, are inconsistent with the 
New Testament morality as contained in the command, 
" Resist not evil." So inconsistent are they that nothing 
short of the wholesale destruction of our present order 
of law and government and State would come from its 
enforcement. The idea of force is fundamental to this 
order. "All law, all polity, is a proclamation that justice is 
better than life, and, if need be, shall override it and all its 
possessions." Here is the justification for that terrible de- 
vice of war, — that "the sheathed blade may rust with darker 
sin." "The reverence for human life is carried to an im- 
moral idolatry, when it is held more sacred than justice and 
right, and when the spectacle of blood becomes more horri- 
ble than desolating tyrannies and triumphant wrong." Who 
does not know that in our own great war we touched a moral 
height, not only of courage, but of tenderness, denied to these 
piping times of peace ? In general, to resist not evil means 
to offer premiums upon its growth. It is so especially in 
little things. By our meekness, we are always turning some- 
body's else cheek to the smiter. I am convinced that Her- 
bert Spencer told us truly that our national weakness is to 
submit to injury and imposition without self-defence, and 
that by such submission we breed a habit of infringement 
upon other people's rights. Yet Herbert Spencer is a bet- 
ter hater of the military spirit than any Christian dignitary 
of the time. 

Does the command, "Give to him that asketh thee," approve 
itself to rational apprehension any more than the command, 
" Resist not evil " ? We have seen that even Tolstoi has 
discovered that there is no help in this. Alms-giving is a 
social crime. The refusal to engage in it is a self-denial 
difficult to practise, but imperative. We have found a more 
excellent way. We have found that alms-giving is injurious 
to three sets of people concerned in it : the people (generally 
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fraudulent) to whom alms are given, the poor who do not 
beg, the giver who absolves himself by it from the "friendly 
visiting " and other work that must be done to lessen pov- 
erty and crime. As for the New Testament preference of 
poverty to wealth, that Christianity is the religion of wealth 
par excellence indicates a strange departure from the original 
teaching. But it is a departure that is wise and good. The 
rich have not grown richer, and the poor poorer, as Mr. 
Henry George contends. The poor, too, have grown richer. 
The more they have, the more they want; and this is right, 
and this is why at present there is so much unrest. Wealth 
is the rich man's opportunity for doing good; and, if he does 
not use it always as he might, he often does. Wealth is the 
creator of art, of education, of labor most of all. The rich 
have much to learn of the delights of wise beneficence. But 
there are those who know the secret well, and they are 
whispering it all around. Once mor^, was Jesus right or 
wrong in his representation of marriage as a lapse from ideal 
purity.? Paul's representation was the same. True to this 
representation, for centuries Christendom regarded the monk 
and nun as the ideal man and woman. All who were not 
monks and nuns confessed themselves inferior to them, as 
living upon a lower moral plane. But the rational moralist 
does not agree with them. The husband and the father is 
his ideal man ; the wife and mother is his ideal woman. 
Marriage is no lapse from ideal purity. It is much purer 
than the monstrous self-denial of the ascetic, whose preoc- 
cupation is frequently more shameful than the vices of the 
world. If life is not worth living, the New Testament is 
right in its oppugnancy to marriage. If life is worth living, 
men and women should have excellent reasons for volunta- 
rily " stopping in themselves the vital current in which the 
generations flow," so taking that for which they never pay. 

According to Tolstoi, the New Testament doctrine of 
divorce is a means to an end. The end is social purity. 
But the rational moralist of the present time is generally 
convinced that this end would not be best attained through 
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absolute denial of divorce, nor through the permission of it, 
as in Afatt/ietu, for one reason only. He is convinced that 
there are many possible reasons for the separation of ill- 
mated men and women, and that the prevention of re- 
marriage is the encouragement of vice. It is simply mon- 
strous that the mistake of eager youth should chain up 
together two repellent natures for all time, or compel them, 
when their chain is broken, to a life of isolation, beneficial 
to no man or woman. 

If the New Testament morality is but ill adapted to the 
exigencies of our modern life, it may be well for us to notice 
that it was not intended for these exigencies either by Jesus 
or by Paul. They were not legislating for a stable order of 
society. They conceived the world as rushing to a speedy 
doom ; and their moral precepts, almost without exception, 
were related to this conception as effect to cause. Why 
should men marry, why should they go to law, why should 
they heap up riches, why should they go to war, why should 
they be anxious about food and clothing, why should they 
not give to all beggars, lend to all borrowers, when in a little 
while the whole mundane order was to be broken up ? We 
do immense injustice to Jesus and the New Testament mor- 
alists generally, when we do not make allowance for this all- 
controlling thought. Of course, no such allowance is possi- 
ble for the orthodox Christian. Jesus, as Son of God, as 
second person of the Trinity, could have entertained no 
such erroneous opinion of the immediate future. For the 
orthodox Christian, the New Testament morality is for all 
time ; and it is for him to live up to it, and not explain away 
its obvious meaning. But for the liberal, the rationalist, 
the Unitarian, it will seem less strange that such great souls 
as those of Paul and Jesus should have taught a morality 
so unsuitable to the needs of a continuous social order, when 
he finds that they had no such order in their minds, but only 
the disintegrating mass of an effete society, which was soon 
to be destroyed. 

If I stopped here, I should not think it strange if some 
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of you should come to me and say that from my exposition 
of the New Testament morality you have missed something 
which you seem to find in the New Testament. There is 
something which /find in it which I know I have not repro- 
duced. It would be quite impossible within the limits of a 
sermon, even though much too long, to do justice to every 
aspect of the New Testament ethics. I have only sought to 
set before you some of the concreter aspects, especially from 
the part to which men bring their warmest and most thought- 
less admiration. But the ethics of Jesus disclosed itself not 
only in these special forms, but in many scores and hun- 
dreds of infinitesmal hints and observations given out in 
sentences and parables ; and in many of these there was 
a more universal quality than we have found in his con- 
cretest sayings. Nevertheless, for what was best in Jesus 
and most helpful to the world, we do not have to look away 
from all those sayings to which I have for the most part con- 
fined myself. In these as well as in a great many others, — 
an incalculable number, — we find the heart of Jesus ; and 
we find that it was full of an unconquerable trust in God 
and an immeasurable love for man. We find his hatred of 
all sin only exceeded by his love and his compassion for all 
sinful folk. We find him steadily insisting that not by ritual 
nor profession, nor even by any outward act, could men 
fulfil their destiny ; that this could be fulfilled only by being 
good. We find that to the poor and weak and bad he gravi- 
tated as the planets to the sun ; nay, rather as the sun to 
every planet that it keeps upon its path and bathes with 
warmth and cheer. And in these considerations is the 
answer that we have for those who ask, " The theology and 
the ethics of Jesus both containing so much that cannot be 
approved by rational thought, what remains of him to justify 
the warm and loving admiration of the world ? " Enough to 
justify an admiration, not so extravagant nor so dehumaniz- 
ing as the admirations of the past, but even more warm and 
loving than were these, and which, instead of being exclu- 
sive of all error and mistake, in many a mistake and error 
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of his life finds new attraction of the great loving, striving, 
suffering human heart. Doubtless, we have outgrown those 
special moral precepts which were intended only for a twi- 
light ushering in a heavenly day. But we have not out- 
grown his passionate devotion to all miserable men. There 
is nothing that we need so much to-day as kindling by the 
touch of that devotion, or some other, to a flame like his, to 
burn away iniquity and light the sinful and the sorrowing 
to their true home, wherein are peace and joy. 



WHAT MEN CAN DO FOR RELIGION. 



What Religion can do for a man is a question that has 
been frequently entertained. I recall that Theodore Parker's 
last sermon — the last he ever wrote, and which he was 
much too sick to preach, but did nevertheless — had this 
subject and title. On the other hand, the people who at 
that time were praying "that God would put a hook in his 
jaws " were much given in their prayer-meetings to telling 
what religion had done for thetn^ — not much apparently, judg- 
ing from their prayers for the great heretic whose body had 
been broken for the slave. Telling what religion has done 
for them has always been a favorite occupation of the class 
which gravitates to the experience-meeting and revival-tent. 
But there are also men and women who do not incline to 
such publicity, who, if they could and should tell what relig- 
ion has done for them, might tell a tale which, if it kept not 
children from their play, would keep old men from the chim- 
ney corner. They might tell that it had made life a poem, 
when it would else have been the hardest prose ; that it had 
shamed them from ignoble ways, from evil habits, and from 
vain desires ; that in times of dreadful sorrow it had been to 
them a strong support, in times of bitter loss a messenger of 
hope and cheer, in times of boastful error and triumphant 
wrong a fountain of immortal trust. 

It would be very hard to overrate the contribution of relig- 
ion to men's strength and courage, to their joy and peace. 
But, while thinking and speaking of this contribution, it is 
very common for men to think and speak as if religion were 
a stable entity, a thing unchangeable from age to age, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Now it is nothing of 
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the sort. In the course of history, it has varied through 
innumerable degrees of more or less, better and worse. 
There is no justification for the notion that it has come 
straight down from heaven like the black stone of Mecca, 
and as little for the notion that, whether more or less, better 
or worse, it is a divine and supernatural creation, in which 
men have no part but to accept and to obey. There is 
surely in religion an element which is of no man's making, 
an impulse of the soul toward the invisible which is as 
native to humanity as its vital breath, its need of food and 
sleep. Wherever there is man, there is religion, if for no 
other reason than because until the human animal has come 
into the estate of wonder which is entailed to him by the 
marvel of his physical environment and his own conscious 
life, hardly can we consider him a man. But, once he has 
come into this estate, it is capable of indefinite improve- 
ment and addition. The religious prodigal can alienate the 
portions which have been won through the fidelity of better 
men. These better men can add to it a boundless area, of 
equal worth with the original inheritance. 

What men have done for religion in the past is surely of the 
nature of a prophecy and pledge that they can do much for 
it in the present and the future. For one thing, they have 
moralized religion. They have done nothing else for it so 
good as this. In our time, we question whether religion is 
anything but morality. There are many who insist that it 
is only this; and they are men of such intelligence, and they 
are withal so brave and earnest and sincere, that we cannot 
listen too attentively to what they say. There are others, 
a much greater company, who, while admitting more or less 
cordially that morality is not all of religion, insist that it is 
the best part of it, the foundation, and that an ethical basis 
of religious fellowship is the only proper basis, because it is 
the only basis on which all good men can stand together. 
How strange it is, in view of these persuasions, to think that 
there was once a time when morality was so far from being 
the whole of religion that it was not even a part of it, so far 
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from being the basis of it that it was not superinduced upon 
it till many weary centuries had worn away ! I agree with my 
friend Gannett that ethics thought out is religious thought, 
ethics felt out is religious feeling, ethics lived out is religious 
life. But the primitive ethics was very far from being con- 
sciously religious. Ethics and religion had not one source. 
Because they are now as inseparable as the waters of the 
Mississippi and the Missouri below the point at which their 
floods are joined, it does not follow that their sources were 
not as far apart as the sources of the Mississippi and Missouri, 
in far separated States. Moreover, as it is the smaller of 
these rivers that gives the name to the united flood, so is it the 
smaller of the two great streams — religion and morality — 
that names the flood of their united strength. This is called 
religion, but morality is its major part. This is the human 
contribution to religion, — this is what men have done for it. 
" It required centuries of progress," says Renan, " for Jehovah 
to love good and hate evil." For Jehovah we might write 
the name of any other god of primitive worship, and the state- 
ment would be just as true. Mr. IngersolPs saying, "An 
honest God's the noblest work of man," is not a mere witti- 
cism ; it is profoundly true, its truth confirmed by the rela- 
tions of morality and religion in all primitive races. There 
is honor among thieves, but there was not much among Olym- 
pian gods and goddesses. Licentiousness and treachery were 
their habitual traits. In the Old Testament, we have the god 
represented as making himself merry with wine, matching 
perfidy with perfidy, and so on. It is morality that has 
taught religion to be good. With the development of higher 
moral perceptions, it became impossible for men to cherish 
such ideas. The moral ideal of Athens imposed itself upon 
Olympus. The gods must be at least as virtuous as the aver- 
age citizen. Lying and subterfuge were trivial vices with the 
Christian Fathers, and so they did not hesitate to attribute 
them to God. For centuries, the doctrine of the atonement 
represented God as outwitting the devil by a miserable equiv- 
ocation. But for a rise of morality somewhere along the line, 
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such would have been the theory of the atonement to this 
day. These scattered instances betray a universal tendency ; 
namely, that of religious beliefs to improve with the improve- 
ment of men's morality. What have men done for religion ? 
They have made God in their own image. As they have 
become more pure, more honest, more gentle, more loving, 
they have reflected back on him these various attributes ; 
and then the ideal thus purified has reacted upon those who 
have engendered it, and upon thousands of their fellow- 
beings, with beneficent and purifying power. 

The moralizing of religion has been the greatest service 
men have ever done to it. But the process of moralization 
has not been a steady one by any means. There have been 
times when men have pretty nearly succeeded in forcing 
religion back into its primitive condition, when it had in it 
no morality at all. They have done this by making it formal 
and ecclesiastical and by making it emotional or dogmatic. 
For centuries, the insistence of the Roman Church was so 
much stronger upon sacramental observance than upon 
justice, mercy, truth, and love, that these came to be con- 
sidered nothing, and the sacramental observance all. Not 
only this, but intellectual orthodoxy was made to seem much 
superior to personal righteousness : while books that had the 
slightest taint of heresy were suppressed, books that were 
marvels of obscenity were allowed free course, and were even 
glorified by popes and cardinals, who read them with avidity, 
and patronized their authors with a lavish hand. It was 
through their elevation of formal observance and soundness 
of belief into matters of the first importance that men made 
religion infinitely cruel, — the wheel, the stake, the dungeon of 
the inquisition, the means by which they sought to purge the 
earth of heresy, and through the breaking, burning, binding 
of men's bodies to save their souls from everlasting pain. 

What men have done for religion in a great and noble way 
is not evidenced by any other facts more strongly than by 
those which indicate the persistence of the moral element in 
spite of theories that did not seem to leave it an inch of 
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standing room in the religious life. Such theories were those 
of predestination and election, and salvation by faith alone. 
Unquestionably, these theories have been from first to last 
fruitful sources of immorality. If one's character and fate 
were fore-ordained from all eternity, why be so careful to 
avoid the pleasurable sin ? When Luther summoned men to 
" sin, and sin boldly, but still more boldly believe in Christ," 
it cannot be doubted that many heeded well the former part 
of his injunction, even if they let the latter go. But that, 
in spite of theories whose natural operation was so danger- 
ous, the religion of the Lutheran, the Calvinist, the Hugue- 
not, the Dutch Republican, the English Puritan, possessed a 
moral energy that was equal to the grandest things, is proof 
that the incorporation of morality with religion had been too 
effectually accomplished to easily be made of no account. 

But the neutralizing of the baleful energy of such demor- 
alizing doctrines as those of election and vicarious atone- 
ment has not been left entirely, nor by any means to so much 
of moral energy as religion had received as an inheritance 
from earlier generations. This has been re-enforced by cen- 
turies of conscious effort on the part of earnest and devoted 
men to make religion rational, to cleanse it from the stains . 
of doctrines equally dishonorable to God and man. What a 
great, innumerable array of thinkers, scholars, and reformers 
have been engaged in this stupendous work, bringing the 
grossest superstitions into deserved contempt, challenging 
the right of Church or Bible to bind down the soul beneath 
the weight of doctrines which crush it to the earth ! How 
good it is to take upon our lips such names as those of Chan- 
ning and Ballou and Emerson and Parker, — men who have 
been conspicuous and foremost in this glorious fight, — and 
with their names those of the great astronomers and natural- 
ists and critics who have made plain to us the real nature of 
the world and human history, and shown to us how little 
these agree with the theological conceptions which have 
descended to us from an ignorant and superstitious past! 

The story of what men have done for religion has not half 
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been told. They have made it honored, feared, and loved. 
They have made it beautiful in song and story ; with music 
and painting and the splendor of cathedral nave and choir 
and long-drawn aisle and climbing masonry. They have 
gone for it on far and lonely quests, giving up all the com- 
fort and the joy of life to serve it well. For it they have 
endured imprisonment and suffering and death with patient 
hearts. Thus have they added to religion the splendor of 
their high fidelity, the beauty of their imperishable trust. If 
I should speak of these things in detail, the lengthening cata- 
logue would keep you here until the stars came out. But it is 
time for me to move the previous question, to ask what men 
can do for religion here and now in our America, in this 
present year of God. For one thing, they can make it more 
rational. They are making it so with steadily increasing 
force and volume. Renan suggests in his recent History of 
Israel that it would have been a good idea for him to print it 
in inks of various depth of color, according to the degree of 
his assurance of the truth of his results. Only a little of it 
in that case would have been black, and of much the color 
would have been very faint indeed, some of it quite invisible. 
Now let us suppose that the theological literature of fifty 
years ago considered orthodox, then all in good black ink, 
were now reprinted in graded color corresponding to the 
degrees of certainty with which the different parts of it are 
held. What a different appearance it would make! How 
little there would be remaining of the very black, especially 
in those parts relating to the punishment of the wicked after 
death and the character of the Bible and the doctrine of the 
Trinity. But, much as has been done, there is much more 
to do. And we cannot rest in dimness and vagueness. It 
is not enough that the ancient creeds should be adumbrated 
after the manner of the Andover professors. If some things 
fade, other things must come out sharp and clear. And 
they are doing so. But they wo.uld do so much more 
grandly if men tried to make them clear. This is what 
men can do for religion : they can make their new thought 
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and its difference from the old as plain as possible. But 
no such disposition is the ruling disposition of the hour. 
The ruling disposition of the hour is to obscurantism, — 
not to distinguish things that differ, but to confuse their 
attributes. 

A second thing that men can do for religion is to make it 
more devout and worshipful. To make it less devout and 
worshipful is, I am well aware, the object and ideal of many, 
who still talk of ethical religion and do not seem inclined 
to surrender altogether the prestige of the name, whatever 
happens to the thing. But, when religion has become simply 
ethical, it has ceased to be religion. " It is magnificent, but 
it is not war," is a saying that has been preserved. So this 
may be magnificent, but it is not religion. It may be a 
hundred and a thousand times better than a good deal of 
the religion which is lying round, and still not be religion. 
For religion, to be religion, whatever variations it may show,, 
must have some definite resemblance to the original type ;: 
and the original type of religion expressed man's sense of his 
relation to the Power, the Life, — that is, the Inmost Soul, — 
of Things. This may be low and superstitious and degrading 
or it may be high and rational and exalting. What men can 
do for religion is to make it high and rational and exalting ; 
and, to do this, they must spoil her enemy, — no, not her 
enemy, but that star-eyed science whom men have thought her 
enemy for centuries and are now coming to perceive to be her 
truest friend. It has often been allowed that science is not in- 
imical to so much of religion as is purely ethical, but only to 
so much as has the upward look of adoration, awe, and trust, 
— in one word, worship. But, if there is any part of relig- 
ion to which science is actually inimical, it surely is not this. 
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Day by day for her darlings 
To her much she addeth more, 

In her hundred-gated Thebes 
Every chamber is a door, — 

A door to something grander, 
Loftier walls and vaster floor." 
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And what sentiment, if not that of worship, is appropriate 
to this ever greatening revelation ? Is it possible for any 
man who has any livelier sensibility than a stock or stone 
to wander through the chambers of this glorious house of 
science, whose names are those of the great daughters of 
the house, whose walls are hung with portraits of the men 
who have lived and died in their most joyful service, with- 
out a great awe falling on the mind, without a surge of 
adoration swelling in the soul and breaking at the eyes in 
happy tears, without a trust unspeakable encouraging the 
heart? 

The representation has frequently been made of late that 
our Western Unitarian Conference is for ethics only, not for 
that duality of ethics and worship which constitutes the 
wholeness of religion. I do not know of any better answer 
to this representation than will be found in a little volume 
called "The Thought of God," containing poems grouped 
about this thought by my friends Gannett and Hosmer. If 
anything has ever been written by Unitarians or others in 
which the sentiment of worship is more sweet and pure, more 
lofty and serene, than it is as breathing from the pages of 
this little book, it has not come within the scope of my in- 
vestigation. But Gannett and Hosmer are, with Jones whom 
you know well, the leading spirits of the Western Con- 
ference as at present organized. They are as little likely to 
desire a development of religion that shall be merely ethical 
as any three men out of the fourteen hundred millions now 
alive upon the planet. They do but question whether we 
are likely to make good men more worshipful by saying, 
'* Depart from me, ye cursed ! " when they do not come up to 
our standard of what worship ought to be. They do but 
welcome to their fellowship all who desire to work with 
them for righteousness and truth and love, assured that 
soon or late all men who work for these divine realities 

'' Will find the topmost heights of duty scaled 
Are close upon those shining table-lands 
To which our God himself is moon and sun " ; 
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will find their symphony of ethics (as the Ninth Symphony 
of Beethoven breaks at length into impassioned choral har- 
mony) breaking into a song of worship, a Te Deum^ — " We 
praise thee, O God ; we acknowledge thee to be the Lord ; 
heaven and earth are full of the majesty of thy glory." 

And still another thing that men can do for religion is to 
make it more beautiful in its outward form and presentation. 
Can it ever be so beautiful again in its architectural develop- 
ment as it was five or six hundred years ago ? If it could be 
ten times as beautiful as it was then, it would be none too 
beautiful to house such a religion as the faith of reason longs 
for, and aspires to be. But better " cold and naked, a babe 
in the manger again," as Emerson has written, than made 
beautiful by such devices as those by which the cathedrals 
of the Middle Age raised themselves aloft, more deeply 
stained by the cupidity of those who reared their beauty 
than ever by the lapse of time. It is objected to the build- 
ing of a Protestant cathedral in America that there is more 
need of model tenements and that sort of thing than of 
cathedral splendor. The objection comes, I fear, from those 
who do as little for the model tenements as for the costly 
churches. A careful investigation would very likely show 
that those who do most for the costly churches are those 
who do most for the model tenements. There is wealth 
enough in the community for both \ and however it may be 
with others, while I would have no work of rational benefi- 
cence postponed in order that our churches may be built 
more beautiful, I trust the time will come when they shall 
be ten times as beautiful as they are now ; a hundred times, 
if haply they may honestly express not merely men's delight 
in outward beauty, but their deep joy in spiritual things, 
their gratitude for influences that have touched their lives 
to finer issues. As with the building's "frozen music," so 
with that which rises warm and sweet from the assembled 
choir. In Westminster and in Notre Dame, I have heard 
such music and such singing as I never can forget. I dream 
a dream of coming generations which shall express in music 
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and in song as beautiful as that the contrition and the aspi- 
ration of a rational faith. But I would rather have a va- 
cancy and void, or such poor psalmody as any congregation, 
great or small, can make, than the divinest music matched 
with words which do not fairly represent the spiritual stand- 
ing of the listening company. Honesty in worship is of 
itself a better music than Beethoven ever wrote. 

It is a music which was never more in danger than it is 
exactly at this present time of growing very faint here in 
America, and generally throughout the Christian world. The 
disintegration of the popular theology is going on about as 
rapidly as any one opposed to it can wish. Among intelli- 
gent men there are few who are so poor in learning and in 
wit as to dp it reverence at the present time. If the defend- 
ers of the faith are as stern as ever in their dealings with the 
infidel, it will be found upon examination that the term con- 
notes an entirely different idea from that connoted by it half 
a century ago ; that the defenders of the faith to-day would 
have been themselves considered infidels then if they had 
held the opinions which they now hold with impunity. I 
have never broached more radical opinions of the Bible than 
are taught in Cambridge by Prof. Toy, himself a member of 
the Baptist Church in good and regular standing. What is 
much more significant, one Dr. Ladd, an orthodox professor 
in an orthodox theological school, has recently published a 
book upon the Bible, which contains many things which were 
considered somewhat dangerously radical by some of my own 
people when I first set them forth, some twenty years ago. 
No, there is little danger that the process of disintegration 
will not go on as rapidly as any of us can desire. If there is 
no reason for the existence of our Unitarian churches but to 
assist this process, the sooner they are shut the better will be 
the economy of oilr time and money. But there are circum- 
stances in connection with this theological disintegration 
which may well give us pause, — circumstances which may 
well make us doubt whether the disintegration is a consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished as we imagined it would be 
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in advance. I have in mind such circumstances as those of 
the Andover controversy, — where the attempt is made to 
bring the progressive orthodoxy of to-day into apparent con- 
formity with the most venerable theological statements of the 
past. Each of these in turn becomes the merest conjurer's 
hat from which the professorial prestidigitateur can produce 
the latest novelties at will. But the elasticity of the vener- 
able phrase, its power to signify anything or everything that 
is convenient or agreeable, is multiplied a hundred-fold when 
we pass from the sphere of doctrinal teaching into that of 
liturgical worship. There is a sentiment, " The less we be- 
lieve, the more we must perform," which is coming in upon 
us like a flood. There is every prospect that we shall have 
here in America a church engaging in an elaborate ritual, its 
creeds and articles and forms of service those which corre- 
sponded once to actual beliefs, but which have no longer any 
such correspondence, — a church to which everybody will be 
made entirely welcome who has no compunctions about say- 
ing anything or singing anything which he does not believe. 
The various doctrines of the Church, such as the trinity and 
the deity of Christ and atonement by his sacrificial blood, are 
attenuated to a film which certainly need not oblige the most 
ardent lover of intellectual liberty to feel that he is held by 
any verbal bond. Do not imagine that I am drawing here 
on my imagination. I can refer you for the justification of 
every statement that I make to a book which has been pub- 
lished very recently, " The Heart of the Creeds," and which 
might as properly be called " Proposals to Unitarians, con- 
servative and radical, to become Episcopalians without any 
change of their opinions and no questions asked." Here is 
a sample of the manner : " When we say of Jesus, * Con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate,' etc., we simply declare our belief in 
the facts of his history, whatever they are." Surely, nothing 
could be more liberal than this. But just as surely nothing 
could be more immoral. Better, a thousand times better, 
that the old beliefs should hold their own for an indefinite 
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period than that they should become the merest mockery, 
taken upon the lips of men to whom they represent no 
shred or filament of their original and lawful meaning ! 

If the book from which I quote were an isolated instance, 
it would be absurd to hold it to account. But it is typical 
of a very strong and general tendency. I cannot think that 
there is any doubt that we have here the lines on which 
religion in America is likely to develop in the immediate 
future. As little can I doubt that we have here an indica- 
tion of what men can do for religion at the present time. 
They can do their best to save it from the invasion of this 
flood of insincerity and unreality and lies. They can make 
it plain that, as compared with such liberality, there is no 
honest bigotry which they would not prefer as better stuff 
for the making of a goodly state and social order and a 
noble individual life. Better the plainest church in which 
the Puritan ever worshipped, the most gaunt and meagre 
service that he ever held sufficient for his spiritual needs, 
than the most beautiful and noble ritual that ever was con- 
ceived, in the most lovely church man ever raised to God, 
upon such terms as those which have been already offered 
to the free intellect of America, and will be offered now with 
steadily increasing confidence from year to year.* 



I have not begun to tell you all that men can do for 
religion, but I have told you quite as much as you will care 
to hear oh this last Sunday of a year of common hopes and 
aspirations and endeavors for the good and true. A year 
ago to-day, I was at Fountains Abbey, the loveliest ruin 
England has to show, set in the midst of such a wealth of 
verdure as might well suggest the everlasting youth of nature 
in comparison with the decay of all the labors of men's 
hands. So every day brings back some lovely scene, and in 
my heart renews the sense of grateful obligation to the 

* What follows can have little interest for the general reader. It is addressed to my 
own people, and it is printed here because, when it was spoken, many of them had 
already left the city. 
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friends who made it possible for me to see and to enjoy so 
much. This is the seven hundred and seventy-seventh ser- 
mon I have written as the minister of this society, and with 
it I bring to a conclusion the twenty-fourth year of my minis- 
try. It is strange to think that I have been just as long 
with you as I had been upon the planet when I came to 
Brooklyn. Measured by intellectual and moral joys, the 
second period seems a hundred times as long as the pre- 
ceding. Measured by what I would have done for you, but 
have not accomplished, through infirmity of wit or will, it 
seems the merest flash from out the darkness of the eternal 
years. And never does it seem so short to me, and the 
work done so little for an opportunity so great, as when I 
think of my immediate predecessor, that inspired and gifted 
man to whom only two years of health were granted here 
with you, but who packed those years so full of thought 
and purpose that for some of you I know the echoes linger 
yet. There is a passage in one of Mr. Staples*s sermons to 
which I have returned oftener than to any other for encour- 
agement and consolation in my darkest and most trying 
hours. I trust that, for the most part, I have not been dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision it contains. Forgive me, 
if I have been now and then. It is so very hard to speak 
the word that wounds a trusty friend. ** No man but a min- 
ister," he says, " can tell what an exceeding great joy it is, 
when, in the simple pursuit of his duty, he preaches words 
which all are glad to hear, and which bring forth expressions 
of love and increased approbation from his people. And as 
sweet as that is, so bitter is it when, in the same pursuit of 
his duty, he sp'eaks a truth which men will not hear gladly, 
but which they mock at and turn away from. It seems as 
if he could not nerve himself again to prophesy other than 
words of peace. Yet I imagine a deeper hell, a hotter tort- 
ure than this, to seize upon one who, for the love of ease and 
for the sake of peace and the fear of displeasure, has sold 
his manhood with his liberty, and refused to declare the 
whole counsel of God. From such a torment," he proceeds, 
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^* O Lord, deliver me \ and may our relation of pastor and 
people ever remain what it has always been, a union of love 
in speaking and hearing the truth, and seeking and doing 
the right, in knowing and living the good and pure and 
holy ! " 

Let us make that wish our own as we go forth to-day upon 
our separate ways. 

*' Your love, vouchsafe it royal-hearted few, 
And I will set no common price thereon ; 
Oh, I will keep as heaven its holy blue, 
Or night its diamonds, that dear treasure won. 
But aught of inward truth must I forego, 
Or miss one drop from Truth's baptismal hand. 
Think poorer thoughts, pray cheaper prayers, and grow 
Less worthy trust to meet your heart's demand ? 
Farewell I Your wish I for your sake deny ; 
Rebel to love in truth to love am I." 

But I have little fear that you will ever wish me to become 
less worthy of your trust, in order that I may become the 
echo of your thought and will. If sometimes for a moment 
you would have it so, the better mood will soon return, and 
you will be glad that I have not been otherwise than to my 
native centre fast. I am worth nothing to you, — less than 
nothing, — save as I speak from what is best in me to what 
is best in you. Strong in this faith, I go my way, expecting 
from my summer gladness not one better hour than that 
which brings me face to face with you again. 



OUR RELIGIOUS DEBT. 



My subject is our religious debt, by which I mean the debt 
which we, as representatives of liberal religion, owe to this 
religion. To religion in general, no doubt, our debt is even 
greater than to its liberal form. It is for a thousand great 
examples of high faith and glorious courage ; it is for a lit- 
erature that blossoms with ten thousand flowers of righteous- 
ness and peace ; it is for countless temples into which it 
built its pride and joy, and which are very good to see ; it is 
for Moses and the prophets ; it is for Jesus and the apostles ; 
it is for Buddha and Mohammed and Confucius and Soc- 
rates and Epictetus and Aurelius and the nameless saints 
and sages whose words are treasured in the Vedas and 
Avesta, and in many other sacred books ; and it is hardly 
less, if it is not even more, for men and women of our own 
day and generation, whose special doctrines we have been in 
no wise able to accept, but whose lives have lent a powerful 
argument to our belief in the superiority of religion to all 
special forms thereof, and to our lives an inspiration and 
example for which we are not ungrateful. But it is of the 
debt which those who keep the way of liberal religion owe 
to this that I am going to speak with you to-night. 

They owe it, first of all, a debt of gratitude for the salva- 
tion it has brought to them from the degrading fears and 
horrible anxieties which are inseparable from such a doc- 
trine of religion as that which is still current in the ma- 
jority of Christian churches in respect to the future state 
of the impenitent and unbelieving, — a state so horrible that 
there is no man, whose own religion is not a bitter mockery, 

* Preached before the New York State Conference at Rochester, Oct. i6, 1888. 
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who would not infinitely prefer annihilation for himself and 
all mankind to the possibility of such a holocaust as that 
which the imagination of the penal theologians has con- 
ceived. Am I reminded of the singularly comfortable and 
serene condition of the majority of those to whom the never- 
ending misery of hell is no mere possibility, but a certainty, 
as absolute as any other ? But this comfortable and serene 
condition indicates one of two things : either a merely formal 
and unreal acceptance of opinions which have no depth of 
root, no vital energy, or a hardness of heart, a depravity of 
imagination and of sensibility so great, so monstrous, and a 
selfish satisfaction in the prospect of their own security so 
intolerably mean and base that we are sometimes tempted to 
believe that they, at least, deserve a season of those pains 
and penalties to which they so confidently and unconcernedly 
consign a great majority of their fellow-men. But a comfort- 
able and serene condition has not been universally or even 
generally concomitant with the doctrine of everlasting pun- 
ishment, as held by the majority of Christians heretofore and 
now. Wherever there has been a kind and loving heart, 
this doctrine has been a fount of bitterness. No matter if 
the individual has assurance of his own salvation. There 
are those with whom he is connected by the ties of kinship 
and affection, and, if not so, by ties of human sympathy, 
who have not a like assurance ; and he would rather share 
their endless pain than enjoy a heaven into which the 
dreams of that might come, or that should bring deadness 
and indifference to others' woe. How great, then, is our 
debt of gratitude to our liberal religion, which has now for 
half a century encouraged us to believe in an Eternal Good- 
ness in whose economy of universal life there is not the 
narrowest corner for such a hell as that which the Augus- 
tines and Calvins have conceived ! How many happy hours 
must have been ours, if we have any kindness and tender- 
ness of heart, which otherwise would have been full of 
misery, either in view of our own moral imperfection or in 
view of the failure of so many to avail themselves of the 
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virtues traditionally inherent in the sacrificial death of 
Jesus ! If we had no other cause but this for gratitude to 
our liberal religion, our debt would not be small. 

But we have other causes in part closely allied with 
that of which I have already spoken, — the emancipation 
which our liberal religion has decreed for us from the mean 
anxiety for the salvation of our individual souls. It is by 
thinking less and less of self that true salvation comes, which 
is indeed salvation from selfishness as from no other harm. 
The great salvation is not salvation from any possible calam- 
ity coming upon us from without. It is salvation from being 
something less than we can be and ought to be ; something 
feebler and duller in our physical life, something less intel- 
lectually strong and brave ; something of narrower heart, 
and conscience less inexorably just, and less expansive soul, 
than is within the reach of our endeavor. How good to be 
delivered from perpetual anxiety as to what shall happen to 
us in the far-off eternity, that we may spend our unimpeded 
energy in being and in doing here and now, " in the bright, 
crowded, and momentous fields " of daily enterprise of love 
and war, — love of all nobleness ; war upon everything that 
mars the symmetry and spoils the unity of human life ! 

Another cause which adds immensely to our debt is the 
end which liberal religion makes of all that intellectual con- 
fusion which is inseparable from the traditional rendering 
of the relations between the eternal Father and the man of 
Nazareth. Well may we cry with Robert Browning in a cer- 
tain poem, " How very hard it is to be a Christian I " in view 
of Bacon's definition of a Christian, which does not in the 
least exaggerate the intellectual confusion of the traditional 
ideas: "A Christian is one who believes three to be one 
and one to be three; a father not to be older than his 
son ; a son to be equal to his father, and one proceeding 
from both to be equal with both ; a virgin to be the mother 
of a son, and that very son her Maker." But here is only 
a little part of all the intellectual confusion that inheres in 
the traditional system of belief. How much more in the 
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dissolving views of the double nature of Jesus, and again in 
the responsibility for wickedness decreed from the founda- 
tion of the world 1 How many brains that might have ad- 
mirably served the uses of domestic, social, or industrial life 
have been set to manufacturing hopeless melancholy and, 
even as poor Cowper's was, to engendering suicidal fancies 
by the endeavor to achieve a reconciliation of these contra- 
dictions of scholastic thought ! 

Another great addition to our debt of gratitude to liberal 
religion is on account of its deliverance from that waste of 
intellectual energy inevitable so long as men imagine that 
there must be made out an agreement between the letter of 
the Bible and the conclusions of the scientific method in 
its various fields. What warping of Scripture on the one 
hand and of science on the other to bring the two into ap- 
parent harmony! What wonder that Hugh Miller's brain 
broke down under the strain, and that he died a victim to 
the mania for reconciliation I And his fate, I am inclined 
to think, was happier than that of many who have lived and 
still imagine themselves sane, while all their intellectual en- 
ergy has become an energy of self-deception, giving them 
over to believe a lie. It is horrible to think with what con- 
tumely the Darwins and such earnest seekers for the truth 
have had their patient thought received, how the path of 
science has been blocked at every turn by antiquated texts, 
and from what possible advances we have been debarred by 
the dogma of Biblical infallibility wedged into every avenue 
of scientific observation and experiments. But liberal relig- 
ion long since, and once for all, made all her followers free 
of this huge embarrassment, permitted them to seek the 
truth of nature in her glorious magazines of water, earth, and 
air, without the obligation of our side-long glance to Genesis 
or any other fragment of the Hebrew Scriptures. What 
wrigglings, what distortions of the mind, have been escaped 
by this simplicity of intellectual procedure I What saving 
of men's self-respect ! If any of you were ever in it, — and 
I think some of you must have been, for I was myself caught 
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in its hindmost fringe, — you well remember what a miser- 
able business it was, how shamefaced and unsatisfactory, 
stretching the men of science on the Procrustes bed of Bibli- 
cal authority, and lopping off a little here and there to make 
them fit. It was generally their brains that had to go. To 
be well over that is something to be grateful for. Those 
who were ever fairly in the meshes of the net of willful rec- 
onciliation and have escaped from it into absolute freedom 
of search have not a fear lest they should possibly exagger- 
ate the good of their deliverance and the greatness of their 
debt. 

Our debt of gratitude to liberal religion is augmented once 
again by the encouragement which it affords to our more or 
less earnest inclination to think well of human nature and 
of human life. To think of human nature, as one is obliged 
to think of it whose opinions are conformed to those em- 
bodied in the various creeds and catechisms and confessions 
which have fixed the terms of theological belief in Protestant 
Christendom for three hundred years, is to think of it as 
immeasurably low and mean and vile, — a festering lump of 
intellectual and moral imbecility. If one were not involved 
in this, it would be a miserable business seeking to do any- 
thing to deliver it from the bondage of corruption. How 
much more miserable and hopeless, then, for one who is 
involved in it, as all men are, according to the teachings of 
the creeds ! What a premium upon suicide in such a view, 
if only it might be, as Emerson has said, a more definite 
suicide, annihilating everything we are ! What a premium 
upon wickedness as well! "The villany you teach me I 
will execute, and it shall go hard but I will better the in- 
structions." Blessed, forever blessed, be the faith which has 
delivered us from this monstrous estimate of human nature, 
so revolting, so depressing, so little calculated to encourage 
men to any grace of life ! Honor, perpetual honor, to the 
man who more than any other — William Ellery Channing — 
stands for the emancipating thought, — the dignity of human 
nature, — a dignity which is not impeached by any baseness 
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which experience or history can bring to mind, by any ac- 
count which science gives of man's development from lower 
and the lowest forms of life. 

Closely associated with the doctrine of man's intellectual 
and moral imbecility is, and has been for long, the doctrine 
of the contemptible inferiority of our present life. The 
strength of any growth of habit or belief is attested by the 
persistency of its survival when the general conditions favor- 
able to it have passed away ; and that we often find a lib- 
eral poet or a liberal preacher heaping contempt upon the 
present life is evidence how deep the ancient venom went. 
Only a day or two ago, I read a poem written by one whose 
thought is seldom fettered by the bonds which Calvin, 
Knox, and Edwards forged, and under what similitude did 
she represent our wonderful existence here ? " Imprison- 
ment for life ! " Well, if life be a prison, I can only say 
that some of us have found it pleasant as an inn, — the table 
good, the chambers bright and sweet, the walls with many 
pictures fairly hung, the windows overlooking many a lovely 
stretch of meadow or of lawn, and all the while much high 
companionship, with happy children playing round about. 

" What can we do to whom the unbeholden 

Hangs in a night with which we cannot cope ? 
What but look sunward, and with faces golden 
Speak to each other softly of a hope ? '* 

Yes, something more than that. We can cease pretending 
that we know a great deal more about the life which is to 
come than about that which now is, and that it is, oh ! so 
much more beautiful and sweet ! Frankly, we know absolutely 
nothing of that life beyond, for which we have a reasonable 
hope ; while of this life we know a great deal, and much, 
too, that is excellent to heart and mind. Some of us will, I 
think, be satisfied if the life to come is equal to the best we 
have attained to now and here. We can desire no fairer 
landscapes and no brighter stars than we have here; and 
what would we not give to know that all the best loved faces 
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will be just the same ? We would not spare one careworn 
wrinkle from the brows that bent above our infancy with 
fond solicitude, above our fevered couch with infinite patience 
of parental care. If Heaven could but bring to us again 
some hours, some moments even, we have known upon " this 
bank and shoal of time " ! However these things may be, 
great is our debt of gratitude to liberal religion for its in- 
struction in the excellence and glory of the present life. 

So should it chance, as we would fain believe, 
Life's glory waits us in some other sphere, 

Our first great joy shall be, we did not miss 
God*s meaning in the glory that is here. 

" The soul knows no persons " is a phrase of Emerson's, 
which means that there are no exceptions to the laws of 
spiritual growth, that what is true of one is true of all, that 
Jesus is an illustration of no other principles than those 
which steadily declare themselves in all degrees of moral ex- 
cellence. But he is an illustration of such commanding force 
and beauty, when he is rightly apprehended, that our relig- 
ious debt is great to those thinkers and scholars, those books 
and those discussions, which have made him clearly human, 
rescuing him from that "No-Man*s Land," somewhere be- 
tween the height of deity and the top of human excellence, 
where he has long been obliged to live a strange and incom- 
municable life. " Why," said a young Episcopal clergyman 
to me the other day (he was then just picking his shell and 
peeping out on the less bounded world of rational ideas), — 
" why," said he, " you cannot imagine how delightful it is to 
me to hear you speak of Jesus as a man, as if you had never 
thought of his being anything else.". It is not until we 
come into this mental habit that we can rejoice in Jesus with 
unqualified delight. But this is an affair of time. Often for 
many years after we have theoretically accepted the pure 
humanity of Jesus, without any shred of supernaturalism 
whatsoever still clinging to his natural manhood, he is unreal 
to us as God or demi-God, or as that perfect monster of 
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humanity whom the world saw never. He is not found as 
man. He is not domesticated at our hearth. But there 
comes a time when these things are at length achieved, and 
it is very pleasant to one's soul. To have added such a mart 
as Jesus to the company of purely human spirits to whom 
we look for inspiration and example, to think of him no more 
apart in fruitless isolation, but as one of "those immortal 
dead who live again in lives made better by " their human 
love and sorrow and passion for ideal excellence and social 
good, — this is no common satisfaction and delight ; and the 
debt of gratitude it lays upon us is no easy one to pay. 

But the particulars which I have named do not exhaust 
the claim of liberal religion on our gratitude to the ideas and 
the principles which have in them so much of spiritual eman- 
cipation. For these particulars are only incidents of a gen- 
eral scheme of intellectual freedom, of inclusive fellowship 
of character above all, which is the scheme par excellence 
of liberal religion. After so many centuries of humiliation 
and repression to apprehend it, not merely as our right, but 
as our duty, to exercise our freest thought upon the highest 
themes, to recognize our fellowship with all who seek to 
know the true and love the beautiful and do the right, to 
acknowledge the transcendency of character as compared 
with any doctrine whatsoever that can be formulated by the 
human mind, — here is a place so large that, when we have 
been brought into it either by ways we have not known or 
by those which we can trace again with memory's magic 
wand, well may our hearts expand with gratitude to the good 
genius by whom we have been brought into this plenitude 
and peace. 

But, if our debt of gratitude were paid to the last farthing, 
would all we owe to our religion be so paid ? There would 
be at least one other thing that we should owe, — a debt 
without acknowledging and paying which our debt of grati- 
tude cannot be paid \ namely, our clearest-voiced sincerity of 
witness to the doctrines which have obtained the suffrages 
of our conviction and experience. To witness a good con- 
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fession used to mean that the believer did not deny his 
faith upon the rack or wheel or in the encircling flames. 
Is there no place for such a phrase in view of the less 
positive amenities of modern theological treatment of the 
heretic and schismatic? At least so much of a good con- 
fession we are called upon to witness as consists in frank 
avowal of our faith, never more frankly than when it 
is most misrepresented and maligned. Are the pains of 
social disapproval so much more unbearable than those of 
wheel and stake that so many to avoid them, ere the first 
crow of orthodox self-satisfaction, will thrice deny the lordly 
truth to which they owe their uttermost fidelity ? There has 
been no more sickening aspect of the history of Unitarian 
belief than the disposition of a countless multitude, at the 
first challenge of their opinions, to give them the most 
orthodox appearance possible. How often do we hear some 
Unitarian making his boast of orthodox toleration, when, if 
the truth were known, what has been tolerated has been no 
plain and simple and straightforward statement of belief, 
but a "mush of concession," a glozing over of everything 
that is distinctive, to the end that orthodox approval may be 
won. But it is not by its similarity to the traditional creed, 
but by its difference from it, that our religion commands 
our rational assent ; and what is required of us when we are 
challenged is to distinguish things that differ, to distin- 
guish them as clearly as may be. If we are not equal to 
this, then we are recreant to our faith. We have no right to 
the enjoyment of its great beliefs and glorious consolations. 
We should go at once where Judas went in the New Testa- 
ment, "to his own place." Nor should we always wait with 
our avowal until we are directly challenged. Give me the 
man who, when he hears the smooth complacency of ortho- 
dox criticism on his belief as it flows across the hotel veran- 
dah or inundates the parlor car, puts in, " Excuse me, sir, I 
am a Unitarian," and follows up that revolutionary statement 
with the frankest possible statement of the difference of his 
belief from that of the Westminster or any similar confession. 
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whatever underlying unities of faith and aspiration may be 
cordially allowed. If any one objects that he is not equipped 
for such encounters, then he owes it to his religion to be 
equipped for them as soon as possible. There is every 
needful weapon in the armory of rational belief. A few less 
games of cards or billiards every day, a few less hours 
devoted to those portions of the daily paper that are better 
left unread, would give the needful opportunity for such 
reading as would make men masters of the opinions which 
they " ignorantly worship." It is the inherited creed which 
men most frequently cannot consistently defend. Remem- 
ber, then, what the wise Goethe said : " What from thy 
fathers thou dost inherit, be sure thou earn it, that so it may 
be thine." The only way to earn the wealth of an inherited 
belief is that of intelligent appreciation and distinct avowal. 
Given the former, and we shall no longer imagine, if we 
have ever done so, that the difference is but slight between 
the God, the Man, the Bible, the Jesus, the present and 
future life of liberal religion, and these various concepts as 
they have been traditionally entertained. Given the latter, 
and we shall have a manly attitude where now we often 
have a sneaking and subservient one. We shall earn if we 
do not receive the respect of those we manfully oppose, and 
we shall earn something better and not fail of getting it; 
namely, our own self-respect. 

Last, but not least, we owe to liberal religion a generous 
proselyting zeal. That was a tremendous word of Jesus, 
denunciatory of the proselytism of his time: "You move 
heaven and earth to make one proselyte; and, when you 
have made him, he is twofold more a child of hell than your- 
selves." But the Pharisees and Sadducees had not more of 
proselyting zeal than he. In every one that came to him 
he heartily rejoiced. It was his proselyting zeal that cried, 
" O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathers her chickens 
under her wing, and ye would not ! " But the taint of prose- 
lyting zeal has not all originated with the blight that fell on 
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it from Jesus* scorching words. There has been plenty of it 
since his time, of just the kind that he denounced : the kind 
which, so that one more is added to the sect, one more puts 
on its uniform and says its shibboleth, it little cares hbw 
little understanding or appreciation he has of his act. But 
the proselytism of Jesus — that which he exemplified, not 
that which he scorned — is still, not merely the elective privi- 
lege, it is the imperative moral obligation of men who have 
a faith they cherish, and a worship that they love, and a tra- 
dition by which their hearts are touched with solemn joy. 
To cajole another into assent to your belief, and, when once 
he has come into your enclosure, to brand him with your 
mark and cut him off from all retreat or change of habita- 
tion, to make a mouse-trap of your church, — this is a most 
abominable thing. But, if the beliefs to which you hold 
have comforted you in sorrow and cheered you in misfortune 
and strengthened you in temptation ; if they have made life, 
death, and the hereafter a more glorious and appealing mys- 
tery for your mind and heart ; if they have made your 
thought of man more reverent and loving, and your thought 
of God more vast and wonderful, and more full of high and 
holy inspiration, — then, just in proportion as you deserve 
to enter into such beliefs and such emotions, you must desire 
with strong desire that many may rejoice with you, adding 
themselves unto the household of your faith, and sharing in 
its light and warmth until they feel that there is something 
better to be had. This is the generous proselyting zeal that 
every one who knows what liberal religion is, and who re- 
joices in its ' animating principles and truths, must soon or 
late find that he owes in payment for the various good he has 
received. 

But very possibly some one who listens to this plea of mine 
for proselyting zeal would like to interrupt me and to say, 
" What is the use of doing anything to swell the ranks of lib- 
eral religion, when the sects called Evangelical are disinte- 
grating so rapidly as they are now ; when their whole glacier 
mass is crowding down into the warm and pleasant valleys 
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with a kind of headlong haste, and melting into a tumultuous 
flood ? " The answer is that, if the disintegration of the sects 
x:alled Evangelical were all that we desired, we might well 
be satisfied. We should be very hard to please if we were 
not. For the signs of this disintegration are everywhere 
•apparent. Prick Orthodoxy anywhere, and it runs heresy. 
Probably never at any time in the world's history has there 
been such an immense defection from the traditional creed 
as during the last thirty years. But this defection is, for the 
most part,. obscurantist or unreligious. That is to say, those 
who have broken with the traditional dogma either remain in 
good and regular standing in the churches, " mighty careful," 
as a saintly Unitarian once said, " to tell no lies," preaching 
what they do believe, and allowing what they do not " to lie 
in cold obstruction and to rot," or using public phrases with 
a private meaning which they do not convey to others, or, 
else reacting violently from the traditional dogma, they bring 
a railing accusation against all religion ; the seat of the 
scorners is their favorite seat. 

It is because these things are so that liberal religion does 
not find its occupation gone. Those who rightly apprehend 
its genius and its method do not believe in obscurantism on 
the one hand nor in blank negation on the other. Better 
perhaps the latter than the former, less ruinous to the indi- 
vidual mind and heart ; but neither is sufficient for the needs 
of good and earnest men. " Though much is taken, much 
abides," — a larger thought of God, a better thought of man 
and of the universe, a more inspiring apprehension than was 
ever known before. Though Jesus was not God, nor any 
nondescript midway 'twixt God and man, he was a man who 
had such passionate sympathy with all sorrowing and sinful 
souls that upon our peril we lose our sense of vital fellowship 
with him. Though the Bible does not contain one super- 
natural word, it is a mine of golden dust secreted there from 
countless streams of human tenderness and pity, trust and 
aspiration, in which we cannot delve too often for our good. 
Though immortality is not that horrible thing that it would 
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be if the saved and damned were so in the proportions which 
the dogmatists have generally conceived, and though it is not 
permitted us to talk of it with glib familiarity as many do, as 
if we had been there and kept a journal of our travels, it is a 
glorious and reasonable hope, worthy of being cherished by 
earth's tallest sons, — a hope which should lead every one pos- 
sessing it to purify himself. Over against the towering, 
tottering bulk of supernaturalism in all its forms, appealing 
equally from those who tarry in the shelter of those walls 
which they have helped to undermine and those who have 
resolved that the term " religion " connotes no mighty everlast- 
ing truth and good, but only an abominable lie, the men of 
liberal religion, and the women with, perhaps, a braver hope, 
endeavor to co-ordinate the doctrines and ideas I have named 
into a coherent system of belief, and to give them freer 
currency in the wide world and more abounding sway. It is 
a purpose calculated to provoke the loyalty and enthusiasm 
of an ever greatening multitude of intelligent and earnest 
folk. 

I am obliged to wonder that the loyalty is so often in our 
churches of such a feeble character that the enthusiasm is, 
if anything, a microscopic germ. Wherever in such a com- 
munity there is a liberal church founded by good men and 
women, sustained by their fidelity for many years, the 
churches of the traditional theology crumbling all about it, 
like the avalanches as the traveller hears them on the Weng- 
ern Alp, there must be something not as it ought to be in 
the people or the preacher, or perhaps in both, if the mem- 
bers of the organization are not moved to say to the un- 
churched, men and women seeking rest and finding none, 
" Come, go with us and we will do you good," and to say this 
with so much persuasion that they cannot be denied. 

As for myself, I often wonder, seeing that this faith of 
liberal religion so often orbs itself within the heaven of my 
thought with infinitely glorious beauty, that I can tell so 
little of the happy marvel I have seen, or that thoughts which 
sometimes turn my blood to fire leave others as they find 
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them, dull and cold. But I never for one moment doubt that 
all the fault is with my stammering speech. I never for one 
moment have the faintest possible suspicion of the majesty 
and the glory of the faith I cherish, nor of its adequacy for 
•every deepest need and highest aspiration of the soul. And, 
as for you who listen to my words, I would that each and 
every one might question with yourselves so earnestly, what is 
the debt .you owe to liberal religion, what it has done for you 
to make your lives more rich and sweet, more high and pure, 
more purposeful and strong, more glad and calm, more joyous 
on the heights of honor and success, more patient and con- 
fiding in the valley of the shadow of death, — that you 
should ask yourselves with equal earnestness what you can 
do for it that possibly you have not done already, to give it 
freer course than it has yet enjoyed, and a more glorious 
victory than it ever yet has won. 



"ROBERT ELSMERE. 
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A WEEK or two ago, I called on a parishioner whom I had 
not met for some time face to face, and, as she entered the 
room, she said, "Robert Elsmere?" It was a very natural 
greeting. It assumed that we should talk of " Robert Els- 
mere," because "Robert Elsmere" was the subject upper- 
most in social conversation. It has been this for several 
weeks, and not without sufficient reason in the intrinsic 
merits of the book. I will not say that there has been 
nothing artificial in the circulation to which it has attained, 
estimated recently at one hundred thousand and with its 
limit still remote. Mr. Gladstone's review of the book 
unquestionably gave an impulse to its popularity, though his 
review was generally adverse. But the book has had no 
currency which it does not well deserve ^ virt j i e of its 
purely literary charm, the situation it so viviidly portrays, 
and the high example of sincerity and courage which is 
embodied in the character of the hero, — a hero in much 
more than the conventional sense in which we generally use 
the term in literary speech. 

" Robert Elsmere " is the work of Mrs. Thomas Humphry 
Ward, a niece of Matthew Arnold, whpse father is a Roman 
Catholic, at one time connected with the Birmingham Oratory 
of St. Philip Nen, of which Cardinal Newman is the honored 
head. A busy worker heretofore on various lines, her most 
notable contribution to literature previous to "Robert Els- 
mere " was a translation of the Journal of Amiel, a professor 
of philosophy in the University of Geneva. With the trans- 
lation there was an admirable introduction, that brought out 
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distinctly the character of Amiel's restless mind and para- 
lytic will. She is evidently a woman who is thoroughly 
trained in philosophical and literary and critical studies. 
Many comparisons have been made between her and George 
Eliot. The most noticeable difference between them is in 
the matter of science, for which George Eliot's predilection 
was as strongly marked as possible, while Mrs. Ward's, 
apparently, is rather faint. Mrs. Ward is not, like George 
Eliot, an aphoristic, a sententious writer. A volume of her 
" Wit and Wisdom " would be very thin at present, and likely 
to remain so, should she add a dozen novels to her first. 
But of felicity of style and wealth of thought there is no 
lack. It is perfectly safe to say that " Robert Elsmere " is 
the most remarkable novel that has appeared since "Daniel 
Deronda." But this does not imply that in Mrs. Ward we 
have a novelist approaching George Eliot in the range and 
vigor of her powers. It does not even imply that she is 
superior as a novelist to those who were in possession of the 
field before she came. " Robert Elsmere " is not so remark- 
able (zs a novel as for its bearing on the religious thought and 
feeling of the time. It addresses itself, as did "Uncle Tom's 
Cabin " in its day, to a problem of paramount importance. 
It is a book written " that the thoughts of many hearts may 
be revealed." 

In announcing this discourse last Sunday morning, I said 
that I should waste no time in telling the story of " Robert 
Elsmere." But I am assured that there are some whom the 
cares of this world and the deceitfulness of politics have pre- 
vented from reading the book, and tKat T inust concede to 
these a brief account of it, if my remarks upon it are to be 
of any worth to them. Well, then, "Robert Elsmere" is 
the story of a young clergyman of the Cliurch of England, 
who becomes convinced of the radical unsoundness of his 
theological position, abandons it, and endeavors to establish 
a religious society in London, among workingmen, based 
upon rational ideas. In the first place, we have a reminis- 
cence of his Oxford training, full to the brim with all the 
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sweet and fair associations of the place, written as it could 
never have been by one who had not drenched her heart in 
its outward beauty and its " quiiet and still air of delightful 
studies." In Westmoreland, Robert meets the woman who 
becomes his wife, in his marriage with whom centres the 
tragedy of his life ; for she can never understand his chang- 
ing thought or sympathize with it. I cannot tell how much 
of the charm which the Westmoreland part of the book has 
for me is in the text or is only suggested by it. To have 
been in Westmoreland ; to have seen its lakes and moun- 
tains ; to have seen Fox How, where Dr. Arnold had his sum- 
mer home, deliciously embowered ; to have met his daughter 
on her way to church, as we did one perfect Sunday morning, 
— all these things help to make the author's presentation 
more vivid to the mind ; but even those who have not had 
such joy must, I am sure, have felt how much of beauty born 
of loving personal acquaintance with Westmoreland scenery 
has passed into, the printed page. And not unworthy of its 
setting is the siege which Robert Elsmere lays to Catherine's 
heart. To defend herself against him, she retreats into the 
citadel of her duty owed to her widowed mother and her 
sisters, intrusted by her dying father to her charge. But in 
that citadel love hides away, and, when Elsmere batters at 
the gates, flings open every one. The young rector takes 
his wife to Surrey, and enters with enthusiasm on his parish 
work. But he is a student in the grain, and his studies lead 
him into difficult and dangerous places. The development 
of his anti-supernaturalist tendencies is accelerated by the 
neighborhood and influence of the village squire, an eager 
scholar, who has completely broken with the traditional creed 
and fallen into an abyss of mere negation. He soon comes 
to the conclusion that he cannot believe' in a miraculously 
born or gifted Jesus, in the resurrection or ascension of the 
gospel histories. Thereupon, he conceives that he can no 
longer be a clergyman of the Established Church, To Cath- 
erine, his wife, this determination on his part is simply 
horrible. She is evangelical, puritanical ; she has always 
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thought of unbelief as wickedness, as sin. With all the 
energy of her intense and passionate nature, she throws 
herself upon the position which her husband has assumed. 
Direct attack proving of no avail, she resorts to grimmest 
silence and reserve, — not wilfully, but with intuitive percep- 
tion that Robert, fearing that the opening gulf between them 
may be the grave of love, will be tempted to throw his 
manhood into it, if haply it may close forever. And he is 
sorely tempted, but he does not yield. They go to London, 
and Robert comes in contact with a young Unitarian min- 
ister who is doing a good work among workingmen, and 
discovers before long an opening for himself to something 
of a similar character. He founds a New Brotherhood of 
Christ, of which the cardinal principles are trust in God, 
obedience to conscience as his voice, and loving remem- 
brance of Jesus as the man who, in the providence of God, 
has done more to shape the moral issues of the Western 
World than any other. Catherine goes her own way, to her 
own church, ignorant and regardless of the work to which 
Robert is bending all his strength. It does not prove 
sufficient for the work. Sickness smites him down ; there 
is brief rallying, then a fatal termination. As he draws near 
the end, the wife cannot resist the impulse of her heart to 
make one more effort to pluck him back to the old faith. 
" O my beloved," she cried, " if you would but stretch out 
your hand to the true comfort, the true help, the Lamb of 
God sacrificed for us ! " And he answers : " My weakness 
might yield ; my best true self, never. . . . Your misery and 
your prayers hold me back from God, — from that truth, that 
trust, which can alone be honestly mine." And then she 
troubles him no more. 

I know that those of you who have read the book will 
resent the meagreness of my description. What idea have 
I given of the strength and tenderness of Robert's love or 
of the awful struggle in which this was arrayed against him, 
when, because he loved his wife so much and dreaded so to 
lose her love, to go right on as reason led the way was 
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infinitely hard? What idea have I given of Robert's pas- 
sionate endeavor " to reconceive the Christ " which was so 
central to his thought of what " the new brotherhood " must 
be ? And not a word of Rose, whose wayward beauty and 
whose ups and downs of love relieve the sombreness of the 
main current of the book, while she is very necessary for 
bringing out the Puritan element in Catherine. And there 
is Langham, Robert's friend, the Oxford tutor, a man of 
Amiel's type, but of a darker shade, — a wonderful creation, 
a modern Hamlet, his " native hue of resolution sicklied o'er 
with the pale cast of thought," his will hopelessly tangled in 
the meshes of his brooding intellect. And there is New- 
come, the High-Church man, who would have Robert crush 
his doubts as devil-born, and Grey, the Oxford professor, 
a deeply religious man, for whom miracles are impossible 
and Christian theology is a " fairy tale," clearly intended for 
Professor Green, the Oxford Hegelian, to whom the author 
dedicates her book. It was evidently Mrs. Ward's inten- 
tion to do what George Eliot did in " Middlemarch " ; />., 
present the picture of a society, and not merely an isolated 
group, and especially to present as many types as possible 
of liberal religious thought or radical divergence from the 
traditional creed. 

And certainly it cannot be said that all her liberal geese 
are swans; that she has endeavored to establish any neces- 
sary relationship between liberalism in theology and beauty 
of character and excellence of the moral life. Robert is 
thoroughly noble, and so is Grey ; and Murray Edward es, the 
London Unitarian, is a man of whom no Unitarian need be 
ashamed. But Langham is a pitiable wreck and shadow of 
a man ; and the Squire is hard as flint and cold as ice, with- 
out one lovable or engaging moral trait that I can now recall. 
And the Squire's character has been a perfect godsend for 
the conservative critics of the book. " See," they have cried, 
"the selfish brute that Robert's mentor was! No wonder 
that he lost his Christian faith, when he allowed himself to 
listen to such a teacher ! " And in the Squire's hardness, 
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coldness, selfishness, brutality, and not in Robert's faith in 
God and enthusiasm for humanity, we have, we are assured, 
the logical outcome of free thought. 

It is hardly to be doubted that Mrs. Ward has prejudiced 
the influence of her novel by associating the critical influ- 
ences which operate on Robert's mind and overturn his 
supernaturalist beliefs with such a character as the Squire, 
selfish and morose and hovering on the verge of mental 
aberration. But it is worth remembering that the Squire had 
not been always sceptical. At Oxford, he had been New- 
man's friend and follower, and had gone with him to the 
very edge of the declivity from which Newman made his 
final rush into the embrace of Rome. Then, disappointed 
and disgusted, he had reacted violently and with such result 
as always comes with violent reaction, — mental exaggeration 
and disease. But there is this of art in making such a per- 
son as the Squire the instrument of Robert's intellectual 
emancipation : if the personal medium of liberalizing thought 
for him had been Professor Grey, or some other like unto 
him, a beautiful soul, then his personality might have at- 
tracted Robert to his thought. As it was, the Squire's 
thought, so far as it prevailed over Robert's early creed, did 
so in spite of his repellent personality, so that Robert might 
have said, " If truth that comes to me with such deterrent 
personal associations can approve itself to me as sound and 
good, it must indeed be true." 

Nevertheless, I cannot but consider it unfortunate that, 
the process of Robert Elsmere's theological emancipation is 
associated so closely with such a character as the Squire. 
Novels are read very carelessly; and not one person in a 
hundred notes that Elsmere does not accept the negative 
dogmatism of the Squire, but stands out against it manfully. 
It is not the Squire's own books that shake his faith to its 
foundations, but books from the Squire's library, confirming 
tendencies which were already getting well established when 
the Squire came on the scene. And still I cannot but regret 
that Elsmere's process of emancipation is associated so 
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closely with the Squire, — as much a bigot in his scepticism 
as Newcome was in his orthodoxy. For the implication is 
very natural that on the happy chance of stumbling on some 
amateurish critic and philosopher must depend the youthful 
theologian's fate, that only in some rich old sceptic's library 
are to be found the books which make for liberal ideas, when, 
in fact, every book that Robert found in the Squire's library 
he might have found at Oxford in the Bodleian ; enough of 
them to do all that the Squire's books did for him in the 
delightful Oxford bookstore where I browsed around one 
perfect day in June. Why he did not find them there, espe- 
cially with such friends as Grey and Langham for his Oxford 
guides, I am sure I do not know, except that in Oxford he 
lived almost exclusively an emotional religious life. 

A further implication of the situation in "Robert Els- 
mere " is that the books which lead to the conclusions that 
Elsmere finally adopted are books conceived in a spirit hos- 
tile to Christianity and to religion. Nothing could be further, 
I am sure, from Mrs. Ward's own thought and feeling ; but 
she has made such an implication easy and natural for 
the general reader by associating the intellectual influences 
that affected Elsmere's mind so powerfully with a person 
whose hostility to Christianity and to religion was extreme. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than such an impli- 
cation. That understanding of the character of the various 
parts which make up the Old Testament and New, which is 
fatal to any and every theory of the Bible as a supernatural 
book or as the trustworthy record of a supernatural order of 
events, — that understanding is in every particular the result 
of the most faithful and tender and loving study of the Bible 
on the part of Christian scholars, professors of the highest 
rank in schools of Christian learning. The tariff is going to 
be revised by its friends, we are assured. The Bible has been 
revised by its friends. The result which has been worked 
out, so fatal to the supernaturalist theory, has been worked 
out very gradually in the course of two or three centuries. 
Scholar after scholar has added a little to the sum of all his 
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predecessors' labors. And yet every day we hear the grand 
result denounced as if " an enemy had done this." One of 
the books mentioned as having made a deep impression 
upon Elsmere was " The Use of the Old Testament in the 
New." Now it so happens that there is an actual book 
with this title, and one more fatal to the claims of super- 
naturalism could not be imagined. And it also happens 
that this book is by Professor Toy, now teaching in the Har- 
vard Theological School, but a Baptist still enjoying full 
communion with the Baptist Church. And his book is one 
of hundreds, written by earnest Christian scholars, which 
make a consistent holding of supernaturalist theories of the 
Bible and of Christianity quite impossible. 

Complaint is made by various critics of the book that 
Elsmere makes no sort of fight for his inherited creed, that 
his change of front is very sudden, a few phrases of the 
Squire being sufficient to scatter all his previous convictions 
to the winds. But it must be remembered that Mrs. Ward 
was writing a novel, not a theological treatise. As it is, we 
find, as Mr. Gladstone says, " that, when we meant to go to 
play, we have gone to school." There would have been 
much less play and much more schooling if the argument 
had been given in detail ; and the book, which is not a short 
one as it stands, would have gone on like the poet*s brook. 
The author has had respect for the conditions of her art. 
She has symbolized and suggested the argument which it 
was impossible for her to give us in detail. And I think 
that any one who should attempt to follow up the argument 
by reading the books referred to as its symbols, and others 
that are obviously suggested, would find that he had under- 
taken, in the classic phrase of Lincoln, " a big job." Not 
direct arguments, but processes of thought and study, are the 
most efficient means of forming new opinions. And what 
we have symbolized and suggested in " Robert Elsmere " 
are processes of thought and study. It is the study of his- 
tory that .reveals to him the character of testimony in the 
past, and the credulity which made belief in any prodigy or 
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miracle as easy as belief in any ordinary fact. The trouble 
with her method is that it presupposes an acquaintance on 
the part of her readers with the literature which her hints 
suggest, her symbols symbolize. I can easily conceive that 
the arguments to which Elsmere succumbs should seem weak 
to one not versed in critical studies. I cannot conceive how 
they should seem so to any one who is so versed. Not that 
the hints and symbols give any adequate idea of the stu- 
pendous mass of literature which has fallen, like the New 
Testament stone, upon the supernaturalist doctrine, and 
ground it to powder. That, within the limits and under the 
conditions of a novel, was a thing that could not possibly be 
done. But I do not see how she could have done it better 
within the limits and under the conditions of a novel. 

Consider next with me the final outcome of Elsmere's re- 
ligious thought, the basis of his new religious organization. 
We shall find it in that famous sermon to the workingmen, 
which must have been as long as Dr. Barrows's sermon upon 
Charity, — three hours and a half, — for which the text might 
well have been, "Charity never faileth." "Granted," he 
said, " that the true story of Jesus of Nazareth was from the 
beginning obscured by error and mistake; granted that 
those errors and mistakes which were once the strength of 
Christianity are now its weakness, arid by the slow march 
and sentence of time are now threatening, unless we can 
clear them away, to lessen the hold of Jesus on the love and 
remembrance of man. What then ? The fact is merely a 
call to you and me, who recognize it, to go back to the roots 
of things, to reconceive the Christy to bring him afresh into 
our lives, to make the life so freejy given for man minister 
again in new ways to man's new needs." To reconceive the 
Christ I Unquestionably, this is something we are called 
upon to do. It is something that I have myself tried to do 
for you and with you ; and the result of my endeavors is 
embodied in my little book called "The Man Jesus," and it 
is a result conforming as nearly as may be to the result in 
" Robert Elsmere." " Elsmere's thought," we read, " knew 
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nothing of a perfect man, as it knew nothing of an incar- 
nate God." The man it knew was human every whit ; his 
life a wonderful ellipse, having for one of its centres trust in 
the Eternal God, and for the other a great compassion for 
all suffering and sinful men. " It is your urgent business 
and mine," he said, *' to do our very utmost to bring this life 
of Jesus, our precious, invaluable possession as a people, 
back into some real and cogent relation with our modern 
lives and beliefs and hopes. . . . Let combination and broth- 
erhood do for the newer and simpler faith what they did 
once for the old, — let them give it a practical shape, a prac- 
tical grip on human life. Then we, too, shall have our 
Easter ! We, too, shall have the right to say, 'He is not here^ 
he is risen^ Not here in legend, in miracle, in the beautiful 
outworn forms and crystallizations of older thought. He is 
risen — in a wiser reverence and a more reasonable love ; 
risen in new forms of social help inspired by his memory, 
called afresh l^y his name." 

I am not prepared to say, as many do, that such a recon- 
ception of the life and character of Jesus could not have 
been made, as we read that Elsmere made it, an efficient 
instrument of religious organization. We are assured that 
there has never been any such society as " the New Brother- 
hood" in London or anywhere else. We are assured that 
such a society is impossible. I doubt it very much, /jiven 
a man of Elsmere's mind and heart, realizing the life and 
character of Jesus as he did, and I am confident that he 
could gather a New Brotherhood about him, either of poor 
or rich, or both of them together. But none could do it who 
had not his shaping spirit of imagination ; and very few have 
that ; not one man in a hundred thousand. 

But, if one man in ten could do it, would it be the best and 
truest possible thing to do ? It seems to me that it would 
be an endeavor to make a part, a very great and glorious 
part most certainly, do service as the whole. The task for 
those in search of a religion that shall be adequate for mind 
and heart is much more serious than any reconception of the 
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life and character of Jesus. It is to reconceive the Universe 
and God and Man. To represent it as being coextensive 
with the realization of the true work and character of Jesus 
is a very pitiful and painful misconception of the work 
requiring to be dpne. Nor does such realization bring with 
it, necessarily, the ability and disposition to make the person- 
ality of Jesus central to one's religious work. Pardon me, 
if for a moment I speak straight from my own experience. 
To reconceive the Man of Nazareth has been one of my 
most careful and laborious tasks. And no other task has 
brought richer reward. There are many pages in my little 
book that were written with a flying pulse and sudden blind- 
ing tears as my heart swelled with admiration for the man 
and sympathy with his tragic course and end. It has been 
for me an unspeakable delight and blessing to conceive Jesus 
in a purely human way. But I have felt no stronger inclina- 
tion since this reconception than before to make Jesus cen- 
tral to my presentation of religion. I must confess that in 
Elsmere's " New Brotherhood " there seems to me something 
arbitrary, something artificial. I am sure that in any at- 
tempt to carry out the scheme on a large scale we should 
find men " dwelling with noxious exaggeration," as Emerson 
has written, "on \hQ person of Jesus." I am sure that we 
should have a great deal of what Channing called "a swollen 
way of talking about Jesus." I am sure that the endeavor 
would be made to rhetorically inflate the human Jesus to the 
measure of the incarnate God. I am sure that the human 
Jesus will do us a more real service if we do not try to 
isolate him, but allow our reverence and love to play about 
him with spontaneous sympathy. And, then, I dare not 
wrong the countless multitude by whose labor and whose 
sorrow our life has been made happier and better by assign- 
ing to one mighty sufferer and glorious friend a perfectly 
unique position. 

"We cannot," said Elsmere in his sermon, "read the 
whole of God's lesson from him." Indeed, we cannot ; and 
there is so much that we cannot learn from him that we simply 
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have no right to isolate him in our reverence. He has for us 
no word of science or of art ; no word of political or social 
help ; no word for our domestic life. Living as he did in 
the expectation of a great world-catastrophe, he did not 
address himself to the shaping of a social order. Had it 
been otherwise, the conditions of his life were so different 
from ours that the wisest legislation for his time would not 
have suited ours. To reconceive the Universe and Man and 
God, — this is a much greater, grander task than " to recon- 
ceive the Christ." But this and no other is the task ap- 
pointed for our time. And the means for its accomplish- 
ment are barely mentioned in the pages of Mrs. Ward's 
delightful and inspiring book. Literature and philosophy 
and history are her intellectual lines, and they would seem 
to have fallen for her in pleasant places. But there is 
another line. It is that of *«cience. And it is mainly upon 
this that those are working who are endeavoring successfully 
to reconceive the Universe and Man and God. 

One thing, I think, must have impressed you all, as you 
have read the sermons that have been preached in criticism 
of "Robert Elsmere," — the assumption that, if one still 
prefers the divine Christ to the human Jesus, he is perfectly 
at liberty to enjoy his preference. A great many compari- 
sons have been made between the divine Christ and the 
human Jesus very derogatory to the latter. But they might 
be much more derogatory than they are, and still the human 
Jesus be the best that we can have ; for it is not as if we 
were perfectly at liberty to enjoy our preference. Our real 
choice is not between the human Jesus and the divine Christ. 
It is between the human Jesus and none at all. Whatever 
preference you may have for a miraculously born and risen 
and ascended Christ, of one substance with the Father, of 
co-eternal majesty, it is simply " a question of documents and 
testimony" whether there ever was any such being in the 
world ; and, when we come to look at the documents and to 
examine the testimony, we find that they are wholly insuffi- 
cient for the purpose which they have been made to serve. 
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By far the greater portion of the Bible proves to be anony- 
mous. Much of it proves to be pseudonymous, to have a 
pretended authorship which is not real. There is nothing in 
the character of what remains to make an incredible state- 
ment in the least degree more credible than it would be in the 
Koran or the Avesta. There is no exaggeration in the words 
of Elsmere when he writes that, " to the man who has had 
the special training required, and in whom this training has 
not been neutralized by any overwhelming bias of tempera- 
ment, it can be as clearly demonstrated that the miraculous 
Christian story rests upon a tissue of mistake as it can be 
demonstrated that the Isidorian decretals were a forgery or 
the correspondence of Paul and Seneca a pious fraud." We 
hear the uncertainties of natural compared with the certain- 
ties of revealed religion ; but, for any one who knows how 
tenuous the argument is for the authenticity of the Bible's 
various parts, the certainties of revealed religion must be 
very faint and frail. It is evident that they must ever share 
in the uncertainty attaching to the origin of the Bible's vari- 
ous parts. Now it is sufficiently certain that Paul wrote four 
of the Epistles generally ascribed to him. That is the most 
certain thing in either Testament. But think of the dread- 
fulness and horror of being no more certain of the existence 
of God and the authority of conscience than we are of the 
authorship of those Epistles ! Elsmere's hesitating hope of 
immortality has been compared with theirs whose confidence 
is based upon " a risen Saviour." But better far the faintest 
hope of immortality, or simple waiting for it, if it be God's 
will, than a confidence based upon the resurrection story. 
To be as certain of immortality as he is certain of the truth 
of that is to be not certain at all, but quite the contrary, for 
any one who has ever made a careful study and comparison 
of the various forms assumed by the resurrection story in the 
New Testament. 

But the Roman Catholic theory must not be ignored. It 
is : The Church attests the Bible. But who or what attests 
the Church ? If the certainty of revelation ultimately rests 
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upon the infallibility of the Church, then we can be just as 
certain of the contents of revelation as we are of the Church's 
infallibility; and I do not know of any miracle in either 
Testament that is not more credible on its face than such 
infallibility. To doubt the raising of Lazarus and believe 
the infallibility of the Church would be straining at a gnat 
and swallowing a camel. This, then, is the conclusion of 
the whole matter, that in the quality of certainty there is no 
form of rational belief which is not superior to any form of 
revelation. 

But I am doing the author of " Robert Elsmere " great in- 
justice ; and, in doing so, I am following in the steps of 
nearly all her critics. I am treating her book as if it were 
an argument for the anti-supernaturalist position. It has 
been generally treated so ; but it is nothing of the sort, or it 
is so only in the most incidental manner. Elsmere's rea- 
sons for believing that miracles do not happen may be 
wholly insufficient, and the main purpose of the book would 
not be defeated or compromised in the least degree. For 
this main purpose is, as I conceive, to show us a man who 
brought his action into conformity with his thought in spite 
of the most terrible temptation that could obstruct his path, 
— the temptation, for the love he bore his wife and the love 
he feared to lose, to say, "Falsehood, be thou my truth.'' 
"Imagine," he cries to Grey, "standing up Sunday after 
Sunday to say the things which you do not believe, using 
words as a convention which those who hear you receive as 
literal truth, and trusting the maintenance of your position 
either to your neighbor's forbearance or your own powers of 
evasion." It is not a difficult thing for any English clergy- 
man to imagine, for it is a thing which is frightfully common 
in the Established Church. The right of men believing pre- 
cisely what Elsmere did at last to enjoy all the honors and 
emoluments of that Church, to go through all its motions, is 
affirmed by men of great ability and the highest standing. 
It is now a very common thing, I am assured by one, an 
English gentleman, who always weighs his words, for young 
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men to enter the Church openly rejecting the creeds and 
ritual which they will piously recite, because they wish to do 
a practical work, and the Church gives them a prop for their 
lever. In our American Episcopalian churches, we have 
very similar phenomena, and not in these alone. Not long 
ago, a Presbyterian clergyman in New Jersey informed the 
Presbytery that he could no longer believe the doctrines of 
the Confession. The Presbytery made reply that, so long as 
he continued to preach them, they should be glad to have 
him stay with them, and they hoped that he would be satis- 
fied with this arrangement. It was to blast this sort of thing 
that " Robert Elsmere " was written. It is a summons to 
young men and old, tempted as Robert Elsmere was to 
make their lives a living lie, to be strong with his strength, 
true with his manly truth. I cannot think it will be wholly 
vain. Already, I am sure, it must have struck home to 
many a wavering conscience with accusing and invigorating 
power. There is no word more needed in our time. Better 
that Orthodoxy should hold its own another century than 
that we should have a race of preachers keeping up a miser- 
able pretence of belief from which the reality has forever 
fled. A man's sincerity is essential to the soundness and 
endurance of his work. The regeneration of society is not 
for those who do not fit their words and actions as closely as 
possible to their inmost thought. It is not for those with 
whom conviction is not the conscience of the mind. 

"What does it matter?" Robert asked himself as he 
walked homeward in the gathering darkness, the vastness 
and the beauty of the city filling him with a sense of myste- 
rious attraction, — "what does it matter if one's work be raw 
and uncomely ? " Oh, but it does matter a great deal to the 
mind enamoured of all beauty, the heart that thrills to all the 
dear associations of the past ! But it is true, as he went on, 
that " all that lies outside the great organized traditions of 
an age will always look so." What, then ? If these organ- 
ized traditions no longer answer to our sense of truth, to our 
conviction of reality, be they never so beautiful, and never so 
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raw and uncomely the bleak alternative, they must be left 
behind; this must be freely chosen with a firm and unre- 
lenting will. We can do no less and still preserve that self- 
respect which is the clearest-voiced approval of the highest 
God. 



GIFTS FOR CHILDREN. 



I AM inclined to speak tx> you this morning about chil- 
dren's gifts, — about gifts suitable for children. I can imag- 
ine that^you will say at once: "He is rather behind time. 
We are not so foolish as to put off our Christmas buying 
until a week before Christmas. If he had any advice to give, 
he had better have given it before we had bought all our 
things, and hid them away so carefully from Tom and Sue 
and Belle and Joe that, if we find half of them, it will be a 
wonder." Perhaps I had better pause for a few moments, 
till you have answered satisfactorily the question, "Where 
^/V/ I put that automatic doll ? " or, " Did I tell Horsman not 
to send home that tricycle until after dark ? " I fear that I 
have started some of you upon a train of thought that will 
take you out of reach of all the rest of my discourse. But 
it is not exactly of such gifts as your children will be buried 
under Christmas morning that I am going to speak to you in 
the main, though of these also I might perhaps say something 
to the point if I should try. I sometimes wonder if we do 
not dull the edge of their delight by the multiplication and 
magnificence of our gifts. Of course we cannot tell what is 
going on under a boy's jacket; but, if our boys have any 
delight, in their dozen or twenty books proportionate to ours 
in the one little book which came to us, so thin that we could 
hardly see it edgewise, I should think their little hearts would 
break for joy. And, as with the books, so with the toys and 
other Christmas spoil. Shall I ever again see anything so 
beautiful as were the sheep-fold and the New England vil- 
lage which made two of my early Christmases exceeding 
glorious ? They could not have cost more than a half dollar 
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each, a quarter possibly, — I know that that was just the cost 

of my first pair of skates ; but do they make anything so 

beautiful now ? Could they, if they should try ? But, if our 

consciences are troubled bv the contrast which our children's 

gifts oppose to those of earlier generations, and to the poor 

children's to-day, there is one obvious way of soothing them 

a little. It is to keep the ball a-rolling, — to pass on every 

year some of the last year's books and toys, as good as new, 

to other children, who might else be left unfriended and 

forlorn. 

" God wills that in a ring ^ 

His blessings should be sent, 
From living thing to thing. 
And nowhere stayed or spent." 

That stanza has a very pointed Christmas application. 
You can give your children nothing better at this happy sea- 
son than the consciousness that they are doing something for 
the happiness of others, and not merely selfishly enjoying 
their own. In the old-time sermons, after the application 
there was an "improvement." But, in the present instance, 
I shall leave that for you to make when you go home and 
talk it over with your children, and make up your packages 
for our Christmas giving, about which more anon. 

There isn't much help for us in the Bible, so far as I 
remember, as to this matter of gifts suitable for children. 
The story of the Magi, the Wise Men from the East, the 
three Kings of the Orient, has had famous currency in art and 
song. The old artists never tired of painting it. I recall 
most vividly its treatment by Rubens, on a huge canvas at 
Brussels, — a truly glorious picture ; and, in Venice, another, 
very different, by Bonifaccio ; and, in Florence, one by Gen- 
tile da Fabriano, — this, also, a huge canvas, and painted 
with such minute fidelity that it seemed as if a lifetime's 
work must have gone into it. It was enamelled quite as 
much as it was painted. Parts of it were thick-laid with 
gold j and the jewels on the kings' flowing garments stood 
out like real stones. The whole thing was very quaint, very 
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ridiculous, and very charming. But the gifts given by the 
Magi to the infant Jesus — gold, frankincense, and myrrh — 
do not appear to have been gifts particularly suitable for a 
child, though gold is always useful, and the frankincense and 
myrrh may have been nice to scent the baby's clothes. Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace, in his new book, "The Boyhood of 
Christ," — a worthless book, against which you must warn 
your friends, — thinks there was enough of the gold to pay 
the expenses of the family to Egypt and back, and to set 
them up in Nazareth in comparative wealth. It is from such 
stuff as this that popular reputations are made. The critics 
generally have assured us that the Magi's gifts were gifts 
suitable for a king, and that the Messianic Kingship of Jesus 
was signified by them. I seem to find a better meaning in 
the fact that they were the most precious things of the East, 
and that the Magi gave them as the most precious things 
they had to give. So, after all, there is a hint for all paren- 
tal giving in the poor, foolish story with which the infant 
Church endeavored to magnify the birth of Jesus. The 
Magi set the mark of our high calling. We, too, must give 
to the unborn, to the new-born, and to the growing child the 
most precious things we have to give. 

A complete list of gifts suitable for children, of the most 
precious things that we can give to them, would naturally 
open with some that cannot be bought for money from the 
most splendid stock of Christmas notions. These are pre- 
natal gifts. The little garments which the mother makes 
with tremulous anticipation are pretty symbols of the higher 
gifts that ought to be provided for the coming child. Nor is 
it enough that those who stand upon the solemn verge of 
motherhood cherish a pure and lofty frame of mind by 
intimate communion with the most gracious influences of 
literature and art and personal association, if haply so the 
dawning life may take unto itself a rarer grace. The gift 
of noble parentage implies long courses of parental culture, 
and obedience to physical and moral laws. The beautiful or 
terrible fatality inheres in no specific mood or special train- 
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ing, but in persistent character. We sometimes think that, if 
we had the making of the world, we would not have children 
come into it as they do now, mere physical contingencies, but 
in reward for high moral character and devotion to superior 
ideals. But, though the mere fact of birth rests upon no such 
basis, its quality does rest upon it in no slight degree. We 
can do something to cooperate with the benignant tendencies 
of ancestral blood. We can do something to outwit these 
tendencies if they should be adverse to health or virtuous 
will. The remoter generations may crop out here and there, 
and do sometimes, so portentously as to make our best-laid 
plans all "gang a-gley," or reveal a higher glory than we 
dared to hope for ; but, as a rule, it is the immediate ances- 
try which, by its conscious and unconscious energy, is most 
potent to determine the character of the coming man. 

It goes along with these considerations that no child 
should come unwelcome into this breathing world. "Wel- 
come " used to be a very common name for children. Does 
it mean anything that it is not so common now, that it has 
quite gone out of use? Certainly, there are new-comers 
now who are just as welcome as ever any were to the ancient 
Hebrews or the New England Puritans, who accounted a 
multitude of children chief among the blessings of the Lord. 
In Spain, every girl, I have read somewhere, is named Mary. 
She may have several other names ; but the name Mary is 
never left out. And so, whatever other names our children 
bear, whatever names we call them by, they should all be 
named " Welcome " in our hearts. But there must be more 
than welcome : there must be place and room. Blessed is he 
that hath his quiver full of them, if there are strength and 
disposition and means or opportunity to rear them in a 
decent fashion. To the Malthusian doctrine, Mr. George 
opposes his, "The more, the merrier." But Mr. Huxley still 
cleaves to Malthus, and contends that the philoprogenitive- 
ness of improvident parents has more to answer for, of indus- 
trial and social misery, than any other cause. In an ideal 
society, the truth might be with Mr. George : in society as it 
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is at present organized, there are frequent opportunities for a 
vigorous application of the Malthusian doctrine. Whether 
there is or not " a special providence in the fall of a spar- 
row," there ought to be a special providence in the birth of 
a child, — a special human providence, or foresight, of the 
place and room which the new life will have to grow in, and 
orb itself into full symmetry of use and joy. 

Fifty years and more before the sentimental voice of 
Rousseau summoned the women of France to the perform- 
ance of a much-neglected duty, the manlier voice of Tillotson, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, preached deliberately from the 
pulpit on the sacred obligation of mothers to suckle their 
own children. Theodore Parker's sermon on "The Duties 
of Milkmen," preached to a farming congregation, was not 
a whit more practical. In our day, when the ideal discourse 
is one which, if it does not maul the Jews, finds some other 
equally effective way of not puttinjg its finger on the place 
and saying, "Thou ailest here, and here," to any in the 
congregation, such a discourse as that, if it were needed, 
would be considered doubtfully politic, even for an arch- 
bishop. But even now there is at least a symbol here of the 
most suitable gift, the most precious thing, that parents can 
bestow upon their children; and that is something, a good 
deal, of themselves, of their own personal attention, thought, 
and care. "Paradise is at the feet of mothers," says the 
Talmudic wisdom. It does not say at the feet or in the arms 
of French or Irish nurses, even the most faithful ; and that 
means something wonderfully sweet and good. There are 
all sorts of " social duties " and reforms, to say nothing of 
gayeties and pleasures, that had better be neglected than the 
brooding tenderness and sympathy of parental care. Blessed 
the home that has its children's hour, — if two or three, so 
much the better, — when the mother or the father, or, better 
still, the mother and the father, gather the children to their 
knees, and sound with them the depths of fairy lore, or read 
with them the stories of great deeds and grand adventures ! 
Too often does this gracious office fall exclusively upon the 
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mother's side ; too often, for the father's good. For it is not 
more true that Paradise is at the feet of mothers, for the 
children sitting there, than it is true that Paradise is for 
the mothers — where they sit with children at their knees. 
Nothing is surer than the love so won to imparadise a moth- 
er's heart. Nothing is surer to make her image an abiding 
presence in her children's hearts in their maturer years, to 
make her the blessed mother to their memories turning 
fondly back across the waste and strife of many toilsome 

years, when 

" The stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill ; 
But oh for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still 1 " 

Incidental to this precious personal intercourse, this gift of 
the parental self, as where the sea-bird robs her breast to 
warm her brood, is the gift most suitable for children of the 
tenderest years, of patriotic impulse, of the love of country, 
nourished by tales of courage and devotion shown in tented 
camps and on the embattled field. I trust that I am not 
insensible to the horrors and the miseries of war. I do not 
believe that Tolsto![ and Verestchagin have begun to tell the 
hundredth part of them. But " the sheathed blade may rust 
with darker sin." There are worse things than death amidst 
" a flying hell of horse and foot and guns," or by slow wast- 
ing in the homesick wards of hospitals and prisons. There 
are few better things than dying for a great and glorious 
cause. Give this gift to your children, — the assurance that 
it was a great and glorious cause, our own war for Union and 
Emancipation, and that its triumph was worth all that it 
cost. But make it clearly known that there were those who 
drew no sword, who carried no musket, who dragged no gun, 
who fought no battles such as Gettysburg or Shiloh, who did 
an equal part, — the Garrisons, the Lincolns, the Sumners, 
the Chases, and the Greeleys, — without whose clear, foresee- 
ing eyes the thunderbolt of justice never could have found 
its way home to the mark. 
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The hero-worship of the nursery and fireside talk is splen- 
did raw material for the making of good men and women/in 
love with nobleness and incarnating it in their own flesh. 
But with the heroes of war and politics let space be found for 
the heroes of science and religion. Their stories also have 
been told by men of facile speech. Where they have not 
been, it is for parental wit to translate the great biographies 
into language that will find an easy passage into a child's 
mind and heart, and there make* itself at home. And now 
the time has come when it is possible for every' father or 
mother who has arrived at a purely human conception of 
Jesus to secure for him in the imagination and the sympathy 
of their children a place as purely human as that held by 
Grant or Washington, — such a place, and such a reverence 
and affection, that it! will be as impossible for them to think 
of him as God, or demigod, or preternatural being, as it will 
be for them to think of him without tenderness and admira- 
tion for his life of passionate sympathy with all sorrowful 
and sinful men. 

The New Testament contains but one little story of the 
first thirty years of Jesus' life; but it is a story weighty 
with significance. It is the story of his being left behind in 
Jerusalem, and missed by his parents after they had gone 
some distance on their way to Nazareth. The story, after 
telling of his being found in the temple talking with the doc- 
tors, and of the strange reply he made his mother when she 
told him that his father and herself had sought him sorrow- 
ing, ends with the significant expression, "And Mary kept 
all these things in her heart.** The story isn't wholly pleas- 
ant : there is implied in it a lack of filial tenderness on the 
part of Jesus. But it is evidently one of many stories that 
were invented to fill up the New Testament gap between the 
birth and public ministry, to make that long and painful 
silence vocal with his praise. But I should like to think that 
it was true of Mary that, if she had any clearest intimation 
of the dawning greatness of her son, she kept all these 
things in her heart. General Lew Wallace, in his " Boy- 
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hood of Christ," is certain that 3he did not, that she told 
Jesus that he was the Messiah of his people, and so spoiled 
what boyhood he might otherwise have had. This is all the 
more strange, because generally he is obsequious to the 
record. But I prefer the New Testament rendering, " And 
Mary kept all these things in her heart." That would seem 
to show a nature reverent of her child, not garrulous about 
him to others or himself, but, with silent expectation, watch- 
ing one by one the petals of his life unfold, and with their 
fragrance satisfy the yearnings of her heart. There is no gift 
more suitable for children than this same silent reverence of 
what is best in 'them. It isn't strange that children are 
sometimes so mistaken in their astronomy that they imagine 
themselves central to the universe, when you consider in 
how many homes their sayings are regarded as oracular, their 
most casual nonsense as such wit and humor as the master 
wits and humorists did not attain unto, when a censer odor- 
ous with ceaseless adulation is kept always swinging in the 
sanctuary under the noses of the little household gods. 
There must be a better way than this, — some happy medium 
between such demoralizing flattery and the snub universal 
which exhausts with many parents their ideal of parental 
obligation to the youthful mind. Remember, also, Emerson's : 
"Get off, you vampire ! You are trying to make your child 
into another you." Some children, if not all, have a certain 
amount of individuality, which the wiser parent will endeavor 
to stimulate and encourage, not to eradicate. But, if he is 
certain that it is the individuality of genius, he will not pub- 
lish it, — he nor she,— either to the world in general or to 
the child of many hopes and fears. 

Another gift most suitable for children is a noble confi- 
dence. I use the word " confidence " in the sense of trust. 
Beautiful beyond almost any other relation is that where the 
fruit of many years of free companionship between parents 
and children ripens at length into a noble friendship and a 
perfect mutual understanding. And it is as sad as this is 
beautiful to see the distance between parents and children 
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widening every year because there has been no companion- 
ship from the beginning, till, at length, the child would as 
soon think of whispering her precious secret to the milkman, 
or the ice-man for that matter, as to the father or mother. 
It s&ms to be a law that, if parents are not a great deal 
nearer to their children than other people, they must be a 
good deal further off. And, of all ways of putting children 
further off and keeping them at a distance, the most effective 
is a lack of confidence, in the sense of noble trust. Hun- 
dreds of boys, before now, have said to their parents as 
clearly by their conduct as they could have spoken it in 
words, The villany which your suspicions teach me I will 
execute, and it shall go hard but I will better the instruc- 
tions. The other ^ay, a man of finest character was speak- 
ing of a teacher of his youth, and he said, " He cured me of 
lying, because he was the only person who thought I could 
be sured." A generous expectation is the best eradicator 
of all human stains, and especially of those which disfigure 
the opening pages of our lives. It is written of love in the 
New Testament, that it hopeth all things, believeth all 
things. Of parental love, this ought to be forever true. 
When our fathers and our mothers forsake us, it is ten to one 
the devil takes us up. 

To a noble confidence let us add a brave sincerity. A 
lady in Germany, to whom some one has been sending our 
pamphlet sermons, but whose theological conclusions are 
more negative than mine, writes to me, asking what she 
shall teach her little boy. What they shall teach their little 
boys and girls is a question that is agitating a good many 
parental minds in these last days. It is not that they find 
the results at which they have arrived unsatisfactory to them- 
selves, but they distrust their ability to make their ideas 
apprehensible to children's minds. Why they should, in 
most particulars, I cannot see. It is certainly as easy to 
make children apprehend the idea of the Bible as a collec- 
tion of the best things written by the Hebrews, Jews, and 
early Christians, as it is to make them apprehend it as super- 
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naturally inspired in every part. It is certainly as easy to 
make children apprehend that Jesus was entirely human as 
to make them apprehend the trinitarian symbol of his deity. 
And, if it is not as easy to make them apprehend the idea 
of God as "a Presence deeply interfused," "a motion *and 
a spirit which impels all thinking things, all objects of all 
thought," as it is to make them apprehend the idea of " a 
great non-natural man," an individual deity, it is worth while 
to do our best, and not too hastily conclude that it is some- 
thing which cannot be done. I have little patience with a 
class of people, which is growing every day more numerous, 
who, having outgrown the theological conceptions in which 
they were reared, still diligently shield their children's minds 
from the light they have found so grataful to their own. 
Their reason for this course is generally indolence. Their 
excuse is frequently that they prefer to have their children 
find out for themselves the falsity of the old conceptions. 
This is about as sensible and honorable as it would be to 
leave our national debt as an inheritance to future genera- 
tions. As if they might not have some task upon their 
hands just as colossal as our war for union and emancipa- 
tion I Nor need we flatter ourselves that we are at the end 
of things, and that after us there will be no misconceptions 
to outgrow. Were it so, we should still make a sad mistake 
to feed our children with the husks of ancient error, when 
we might give to them the sweet, new bread of truth. But 
it is not so. We are children still, still in the go-cart, how- 
ever much of superstition we have set aside. Not "after 
us the deluge," but after us new problems and new tasks, 
for which our children will be well equipped largely in pro- 
portion to our sincerity in dealing with their doubts and 
questionings. 

For myself, I do not know of any aspect of the religious 
situation at the present time that is more genial and con- 
soling than its removal, immediate and prospective, of the 
burden that has long been pressing upon children's hearts. 
In "The Story of a South African Farm," that strangely 
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incomplete, irregular, unsatisfactory whole, in which inhere 
so many parts of magical beauty and abounding strength, 
the religious experiences of the boy Waldo were by no means 
singular. Thousands of boys and girls have suffered just 
as much. Thousands have cried in bitterness of spirit, as 
he did, " I love Jesus Christ, but I hate God," — the most 
natural sentiment imaginable for any healthy mind and loving 
heart, confronted by the scheme of redemption as it has 
been worked by such great theologians as Augustine, Calvin, 
Edwards, and Emmons. The two horrors of my own child- 
hood were a condensed Bible — all the good left out — and 
a book called "Children's Happy Deaths." I could not 
read them then, I cannot think of them to-day, without a 
dreadful sinking of the heart. If, thanks to that "New 
Reformation " which Dr. Lyman Abbott hails in a late num- 
ber of the Century^ the religious literature prepared for chil- 
dren now is much better than that which was prepared for 
them half a century ago, this is a general truth with which 
consists the fact that there are books still published by 
ecclesiastical permission that are horrible enough to be read 
as a punishment by the most hardened criminal, who, read- 
ing them, might say, " Well, at any rate, Fve never been so 
wicked and so cruel as this — God." 

Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver, — nay, like much better fruit than this ; like that which 
ripens in the sunshine of still, autumn days, and which a 
touch at length will break from its long, loving hold. Such 
words are the most precious things that parents have to give 
their children when there is need of admonition. How often 
are the words not fitly spoken ! They are spoken in anger 
or in haste, and when the child's passionate and aching heart 
is as repellent as the sheathing of an iron-clad ship to rattling 
shot and shell. But there are times when a child's heart is 
as ready to receive some word of gentle blame as the fur- 
rows of late April fields to receive the farmers* seed ; and it 
will grow, if planted then, as well as these. Add to such 
timeliness a full and frank confession, when it so happens 
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that it is you, dear parents, who have been most at fault. 
So was it with my friend, when, his boy's sense of justice 
outraged utterly, the little fellow drew off, man-fashion, and, 
pushing back his sleeves, said, " Father, I think I shall have 
to fight you " ; and all the father's heart went out to him in 
a great rush of admiration and contrition, as he caught 
him sobbing to his breast. 

I have talked much, and still I have not named the most 
suitable gift for children, the most precious thing that father 
and mother can bring and lay upon the altar of parental 
love. It is not tenderest admonition ; it is not the bravest 
possible sincerity ; it is not even the most thoughtful love. 
It is a life of which all these things are a part, but which in 
its integrity is made up of many thousand humblest cares and 
simplest offices and strong desires of personal and mutual 
fidelity. It is what men and women, fathers and mothers, 
are, much more than what they say or do, that is the princi- 
pal formative influence which they exert upon the children 
who are born to them. The saying and the doing come out 
of the being, and report in part its sanity, if sanity is there. 
But they cannot report it wholly. It is something felt, as 
much as it is something heard or seen. If we are living in a 
vain show, our most deliberate kindness, our most thoughtful 
tenderness, will somehow fail of getting the response which we 
so much desire ; for, even when our own lives are all a>yry, the 
most of us desire to see our children growing up in purity 
and truth and all nobility. But if our minds are resolutely 
set on an ideal good, and if we follow this with an inflexible 
patience and persistency, then, though we may often blunder 
in our choice of ways and means, somehow the grace and 
sweetness of our inner life will pass into our children's 
hearts. They will have full assurance of our love ; and they 
will answer to our yearning expectation with such earnest 
living as shall gladden many, and shall bring this grand old 
world a little nearer to the kingdom of an unalterable felicity 
and an abiding peace. 



THE FAILURES OF SUCCESSFUL MEN. 



On the very threshold of my subject, I am confronted 
with the question, Who are the successful men ? What is 
success ? If we are seeking for realities, we shall not find 
them very nearly corresponding with the popular standards. 
According to these, success is getting money, or it is getting 
power and recognition. But there are higher standards, — 
standards of the ideal life ; and, measured by these, the suc- 
cessful men are those who make the most of themselves. 
Success is manhood, — to have life, as Jesus said, and to 
have it more abundantly ; and this kind of success may or 
may not coexist with what is popularly regarded as success. 
" Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness," said 
Jesus, "and all these things shall be added unto you." By 
"all these things," we are to understand the material bene- 
fits which represent success according to the popular stand- 
ards. But it is not always the men who seek first the 
kingdom of God who have the most of all these things. 
Sometimes they are not added. Sometimes the moral victory 
brings financial ruin. There are men who need only swerve 
a little from the right path to recover lost momentum, and 
put their tottering fortunes on a firmer base. But they will 
not swerve. At the same time, I believe that rectitude, in 
the long run and the wide sweep, is a much better assurance 
of success, outward material success, than any indirection, 
jugglery, or fraud. The contrary opinion prevails. It is en- 
couraged by the examples of a few notorious sharpers, who 
have heaped up enormous fortunes. But, for one who has 
succeeded on these lines, a dozen or a score, a hundred I 
might safely say, have failed. The general stability of the 
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commercial world stands for an incalculable amount of good 
faith and sterling honesty. There are here no such man-traps 
and spring-guns as in our horse-cars and aggregated shops. 
There is immense dependence upon individual honor, and the 
very existence of the commercial order is proof that it is not 
in vain. If the balance were on the side of turpitude, the ma- 
chine would soon be out of gear. We have 'all known men 
pre-eminently successful in the popular sense who are equally 
successful in the higher spiritual sense, just as we have known 
men pre-eminently successful in the higher way whose failure 
was conspicuous, tried by the popular standards. Some of 
the most successful men that I have ever known have been 
poor in this world's goods, but " very rich towards God," — 
rich, that is, on the ideal side, in their love of truth and 
beauty, in their sympathy and helpfulness ; and, if one can- 
not be successful in both ways, the higher way is much to 
be preferred. Choose ^rj/ the kingdom of God and his love 
and truth and righteousness, whether the other things are 
added to you or not. 

Even upon the lower plane, the aspects of success are 
many, and which are the most real it is sometimes difficult 
to say. Are the successful men those who have contributed 
largely to some great discovery or invention, religious or 
political reform, and then have died without the sight of the 
accomplished fact, or those who have brought their little 
thing to pass ? " Learning hath gained most in our time," 
said Thomas Fuller, " by those books by which the printers 
have lost." Who are the successful authors, those who write 
the gainful books or those who write the books that live? 
Is success to be measured by the number of copies sold ^ 
"The Scarlet Letter" two thousand and "Ben-Hur" two 
hundred thousand — in the first five years ? Or is the grow- 
ing fame to be considered, — the ultimate oblivion of the 
crude sensation, the persistent immortality of the work of 
art? Edmund Burke was called "the dinner-bell of the 
House of Commons," because his speaking was the signal 
for the benches to be cleared. That looked very much like 
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failure. But there is another aspect. Burke's speeches 
have been read by hundreds of thousands with an eager pas- 
sion of delight. They are read to-day as no other speeches 
of his century, not only for the splendor of their style, but 
for their philosophic depth and calm. To write a sermon on 
the successes of unsuccessful men would not be hard. They 
illuminate every page of history. There was in Judea " an un- 
finished life that sways the world." Nothing ever looked less 
like success than that body of Jesus hanging there upon the 
Roman cross. " If thou be the Son of Man, come down," 
they cried to him, little thinking that the Sons of Man, the 
Sons of God, as often prove their lofty lineage by patient 
suffering and heroic death as in any other way. 

But one might also write a sermon on the successes of 
successful men. It would be about the longest sermon ever 
written, if it went into details. It would be a history of civ- 
ilization, — of its sciences and arts, of its inventions and dis- 
coveries, of its governments and reforms. It would be a 
catalogue of glorious names, — names of painters, sculptors, 
poets, statesmen, captains of industry, soldiers ; high above 
all for us here in America the names of Lincoln and of 
Washington, sometimes, I think, more honored and revered 
in Europe than at home. Nor are the successes of the 
successful men of business and affairs by any means to be 
despised. The best of these are not the private fortunes 
they have founded. They are the industries they have devel- 
oped, the labor they have created. How often do we hear 
the social reformer of the time declaiming against the cap- 
italist, as if he were the enemy of honest labor 1 And no 
doubt he is sometimes. But never in the legitimate use of 
his function, only in its abuse. Such a creator of labor is 
the capitalist that, if the horny-handed builders of his man- 
ufactories and roads and the operators of his vast machin- 
eries could be aware of their indebtedness to him (as they 
are little likely to be while the socialistic reformers are so 
incapable of just perception as, for the most part, they are 
now), they would not grudge him any of his great advantages. 
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So much for wages of superintendence is not too much for 
what the capitalist of faculty and genius actually does. In 
the rant of journalism and the pulpit, he is represented as 
a luxurious idler, eating without anxiety or care the bread 
that others earn. I often think that I would like to have 
some of the ranting journalists and preachers, and some of 
the honest laboring folk who are taken in their snare, change 
places for a few days or weeks with the wicked capitalist, 
especially in some time of great depression, when all pros- 
pects and values are uncertain, and so find out what an 
easy, careless life the capitalist leads, upon what a bed of 
roses he is resting all the time. I read in Bradstreefs that 
the total number of failures in the United States in 1888 
was ten thousand five hundred and eighty-seven. Measure, 
if you can, the amount of anxiety, of hopeless struggle, of 
tragic change from comfortable to cramped and meagre 
circumstances, represented by that record. Every situation 
has the defects of its qualities, and it may well be doubted 
whether the anxieties pertaining to the fluctuations of wealth 
are not more acute and painful than those pertaining to the 
fortunes of the poor. 

The socialistic theorizers of the pulpit and the press and 
the trades-union organizations bring against the rich of the 
community not only a charge of easy-going idleness, but also 
a charge of selfishness. They are represented as being like 
the gods of Epicurus, sitting beside their nectar while the 
bolts are hurled far below them in the valleys. But there are 
plenty of successes of successful men that go far to refute 
this railing accusation. They are the schools and colleges, 
the hospitals and asylums, the libraries and other institutions, 
which men of wealth have established and endowed for the 
benefit of the community. These have multiplied in America 
to a remarkable degree. East, West, and North and South 
they bear witness to the generosity and thoughtful kindliness 
of men whom as a class " the working classes," in quotation 
marks, are stirred up to hate and scorn. Hardly a month 
goes by that does not bring us word of some new benefac- 
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tion, like the Pratt Institute in our own city, the Pratt 
Library in Baltimore, the Clarke University in Worcester, 
the Tilden Library in New York, and very recently six mill- 
ions in Philadelphia for the founding of an industrial school. 
How long, O Lord, how long, must Brooklyn wait for her 
Brooklyn Library to be made in fact what it is in name, en- 
dowed and stocked and officered as it should be to meet the 
needs of eight hundred thousand people? And with these 
mighty benefactions there are hosts of lesser ones adorning, 
blessing, sanctifying hundreds and thousands of towns and vil- 
lages from Maine to California, from the St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf. It is permitted us to doubt whether these blessings 
would have been so multiplied if the socialistic dream of 
equal shares for all had been realized forty or fifty years 
ago. As steel filings to the magnet, so money goes to able 
men; and on their enlightened generosity mainly must we 
depend for our great social benefactions. I cannot think our 
trust will be in vain. As wet weather makes wet weather, 
so generosity makes generosity in the community. No 
zymotic disease is as contagious as the example of a Samuel 
J. Tilden or an Enoch Pratt. No doubt there is abundant 
selfishness, but it is not confined to wealthy men. What 
meaner piece of selfishness was ever perpetrated than that 
embodied in the Yates Bill, which some of you heard fitly 
characterized last Wednesday night,* the bill remanding 
several thousand criminals to desperate idleness ? Whence, 
too, it seems that it is not our great monopolists and capital - 
ists alone who endeavor to debauch our legislators with 
money, and succeed. I am assured that never have our great 
corporations used money more freely or more shamelessly 
to purchase legislation than it was used at Albany last sum- 
mer for the passage of this monstrous bill. There were only 
two against it in the whole Assembly! The rest were after 
votes ; but some of them were after money, too. 

* At the Unitarian Club, by Warden Brush of Sing Sing, Messrs. Round and Lewis 
of the Prison Reform Association, and Mr. Francis Wayland, the Director of Connecticut 
Prisons. 
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But, if I speak any longer of the successes of successful 
men, I shall have no time to speak of their failures; and the 
promise of my subject as announced will not be kept» 
Burke I think it was who said that we cannot bring an accu- 
sation against a whole people. It is equally true that we 
cannot bring an accusation against a whole class. There are 
hundreds and thousands of successful men whose failures,, 
be they what they may, are not those that I have in mind. 
They are individual. They are not such as are incidental to 
their class, and failures that are incidental to the class do 
not appear in all. But the tendency to fail in certain things 
is inseparable from any great success in business and affairs. 
Those who do not fail in these are the more fortunate, or 
they must often take themselves in hand. 

The most common failure of successful men — successful 
in the popular estimation, successful in attaining wealth and 
influence and place and power — is a failure to appreciate 
how much they owe to happy organization or to fortunate 
circumstance. They hear it said that a man is the architect 
of his own fortunes ; and, having built up their own to an 
imposing height, they are disposed to take great credit to 
themselves for their performance, and to regard somewhat 
contemptuously those who have made nothing of themselves,, 
nor of anything else. But, had they been organized and cir- 
cumstanced as these unfortunates were organized and circum- 
stanced, would they have done much better in the struggle 
for existence? We talk of self-made men, but what men 
make of themselves is only a very little part of all they are. 
It is not the fundamental structure that they make, but it is 
the fundamental structure that decides. The successful man 
is very apt to think and speak as if he had made himself as 
well as his fortune ; and, with this failure to appreciate the 
real relationship of things, there is necessarily a failure of 
genuine humility and noble modesty, also of gratitude for 
talents five or two where others have but one, and of sympathy 
with those who, having only one, bury it in a napkin. It is 
almost impossible for successful men to be patient with these 
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last. But the destruction of the poor is their poverty as cer- 
tainly when they are poor in faculty as when they are poor 
in purse. It is the enormous influence of organization and 
environment upon men's fortunes that gives to every rich 
man's question, " Am I my brother's keeper ? " an emphatic 
answer, " Yes, indeed you are." It is this which lays upon 
all successful men the law. Noblesse oblige, which interprets 
every advantage as an obligation, and shames every inclina- 
tion on the part of able and successful men to ask, " Shall 
I not do what I will with mine own ? " All personal ability is 
a personal trust, held for the good of all. 

" What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul?" The question is still pertinent, 
though the meaning of the term " losing one's soul " is not 
the same for us that it has been for many until now. There 
are still plenty of lost souls, — souls lost to truth and beauty, 
and to lofty aims and ideal excellence. Mr. Bryce's " Amer- 
ican Commonwealth " is so very generous and sympathetic 
in its treatment of our institutions and our political and social 
life that wq may well give to his incidental blame the care- 
fullest consideration. Listen to what he says : " In no coun- 
try does one find so many men of eminent capacity for 
business, shrewd, forcible, and daring, who are so uninterest- 
ing, so intellectually barren, outside the sphere of their 
business knowledge." The final modifying clause is of con- 
siderable scope. It is no mean order of intellect that is 
involved in many of the business enterprises of the present 
day. Much of our present criticism of rich men is mere 
survival from an earlier time, when the miser was the object 
of general animadversion. But the money-making of the 
present time has very little in common with the money- 
hoarding of the past. The passion for accumulation is not 
the passion which is strongest in the modern capitalist. It 
is the course, and not the goal, that makes him happy. Like 
Sarah Battles, he enjoys the rigor of the game. And in the 
development of a gigantic industry or a great commercial 
enterprise there is need of closer thinking and of better 
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brains than in many of the occupations that are considered 
intellectual. There are industrial and commercial enter- 
pjises that have in them a touch of poetry. They are roman- 
tic, epical. Seeing that these things are so, the severity of 
Mr. Bryce's charge is softened not a little by its finaal clause ; 
but it is still sufficiently severe. "In no country does one 
find so many men of eminent capacity for business who are 
so intellectually barren." Here is a conspicuous failure of 
successful men, — the failure to be anything but successful 
business men. Certainly there are exceptions, not a few ; 
but failure in this kind is the rule. It is failure not to have 
any appreciable enjoyment of literature or science or art or 
even of political studies except in their least valuable form, 
as they are furnished by the newspaper' and pamphlet litera- 
ture of a political campaign. Mr. Bryce assures us that the 
lack of political conversation is very noticeable in American 
society except in times of periodical excitement, and so it 
happens that the conversation of such times is concerned 
with personalities much more than with principles. It is • 
backed up by no general knowledge of our institutions and 
their historical development. It is the merest echo and re- 
hash of journalistic give and take. Having never formed 
their own opinions " in the quiet and still air of delightful 
studies," — I do not myself know of any studies more delight- 
ful than those of our own national politics, — they adopt the 
partisan opinions of the time, and in proportion to the lack 
of their conviction defend them with the greater heat. The 
lack of a leisured class here in America is frequently de- 
plored by native and by foreign critics. It is a real lack, 
notwithstanding the image of luxurious idleness which the 
socialist reformers have set up as representative of the aver- 
age man of wealth. But I am by no means certain that the 
lack is so unfortunate as our critics generally think. Of a 
leisured class comes dilettanteism, of which we have too much 
already, a worse enemy of social earnestness and political 
efficiency than the most complete absorption of the man of 
business. The desideratum is a less complete absorption, a 
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resolute endeavor to be men, and not mere men of business, 
to obtain some personal knowledge of political principles 
and history, to understand the theory and practice of the 
magnificent yet faulty system in which we are involved, to 
enter into the great thoughts of science, to know something 
of literature and art. Better one little picture on the walls, 
so much delighted in that money couldn't purchase it, than 
a crowd of pictures bought as merchandise, or with a foolish 
pride of getting what some other man desired. 

The frequent failure of successful and of would-be success- 
ful men to be good citizens is near allied to their more gen- 
eral failure to escape the limitations of their special life. 
Time is money ; and men of wealth cannot spare time for 
work in primaries and conventions, and so they leave them 
to ** the boys." They can better afford to be taxed a little 
extra to make up for what is stolen than to give their val- 
uable time to prevent stealing or trip up the thieves. Only 
one-eighth of the citizens of New York and Brooklyn attend 
the primaries, and the primaries are of vastly more impor- 
tance than the regular elections. The men of wealth and 
standing almost invariably stay at home, and then vote 
for anybody nominated by "the boys." Speaking of the 
stupendous scandals of municipal politics in Philadelphia, 
Henry C. Lea, a man of business who has found leisure for 
colossal studies and for energetic work on many lines of 
social and political reform, insists that these scandals are 
not attributable to universal suffrage; "for," he says, "in 
my reform labors, I have found the most dangerous enemies 
of reform have not been the ignorant, but men of wealth, of 
high social position and character, who had nothing person- 
ally to gain from political corruption, but who showed them- 
selves as unfitted to exercise the right of suffrage as the 
lowest proletariat, by allowing their partisanship to enlist 
them in support of candidates who had happened by control 
of party machinery to obtain the regular nominatioji." But 
what is here attributed to partisanship is often, I am sure, 
attributable to the preference of corruption to the expense * 
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of time and trouble necessary to block its path^ And the 
most eager partisanship we have among us is preferable to 
this sleek indifference to the public honor and the com- 
mon weal, 

" Man is the measure of things," said one of old, the wise 
Protagoras; but that money is the measure of things and 
of men also is a failure of perception to which the success 
of money-getting very generally tends. It is a failure that 
is much encouraged by the general sentiment of the com- 
munity. " How much did it cost ? " and " How much is he 
worth?" are questions that are always being asked. The 
cost of the thing, and not its intrinsic worth or beauty, the 
man's assets, and not his character, are decisive of men's 
admiration and regard. The financial aspect of political 
problems is worked to the exclusion of all others. Not to 
make men, but to make money-making men, is more and 
more the conscious aim of education. We have often heard 
it argued, or at least asserted, that a church which does not 
pay has no reason to exist, — a theory which, literally inter- 
preted, would long since have consigned this little church 
of ours to the limbo of things dead and gone. That it does 
pay in some high sense, I trust that we have reason to 
believe. Churches are built for the development of real 
estate. "We wouldn't have the angel Gabriel for our min- 
ister," said a Brooklyn deacon, "if he couldn't fill the pews.*' 
The old ambition was to empty hell, and it was far superior 
to this. I steadily congratulate myself that the worship of 
success has never so infected you that you have failed to 
appreciate the true object of a church, — to build up the 
congregation in the strength and grace and freedom of the 
spiritual and moral life, and to be a centre of light and 
warmth and social aspiration to the community at large. 
However it may be with us, I know that there are churches 
which, tried by the money standard, are boisterous and 
riotous successes, which, tried by the spiritual standard, are 
nought, and less than nought ; and that there are others 
which, tried by the money standard, have egregiously failed, 
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but, tried by the standard of doing good and of spiritual 
communication, have triumphed gloriously. 

A very common failure of successful men is the failure to 
perceive the limitations of their faculty. They can do this 
so well ; then why not that ? The deference of the crowd 
aggravates the illusion. Consulted upon every matter under 
heaven as if they were the oracles of God, why should they 
not imagine themselves so, and deliver themselves accord- 
ingly ? Why should they not imagine themselves competent 
to criticise a book, a picture, or a statue, as the case may 
be, or decide questions in criticism or philosophy or science, 
or to frame a creed for a particular church or for a general 
body of religious worshippers ? It is not only the successful 
man of business who imagines himself equal to all possible 
emergencies. This flattering unction goes with all success. 
It betrays men into many critical and ridiculous situations. 
As well might any specialist in science, criticism, art, relig- 
ion, attempt to teach the successful man of business how to 
manage his affairs as for him to dogmatize concerning mat- 
ters quite beyond his mete and bound. 

The last and worst failure of successful men is failure to 
appreciate the humanity of those less fortunate than them- 
selves, and of the least fortunate of all. " How hardly shall 
they who have riches enter the kingdom of heaven I " — /.^., 
the kingdom of wide human sympathies. It is true of every 
kind of riches, — material, intellectual, and moral. 

" Not what we give, but what we share ; 
For the gift without the giver is bare." 

The gift without the giver is too frequently what the weak 
and miserable get. There is too much of condescension in 
our charities, too much of superiority in our admonitions. 
That was a home-thrust of Father Taylor's at the close of 
an address by a venerable Boston aristocrat to his Bethel 
congregation. He said, ** If there is any other old fool from 
Beacon Street who wants to patronize us, he will now have 
an opportunity." Our democracy is very much of a pretence. 
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Great is the clamor for new social regulations. What would 
advance the kingdom of the highest much more effectually 
would be for all men and women having those subordinate 
to them in positions of service or employment to appreciate 
that they are " folks " ; that they are human beings ; that 
they are men and women, and to treat them accordingly. 
Nothing is more depressing in the aggregations of modern 
labor than the loss of personal relationship between the 
employer and those whom he employs. The very term 
which has come into general use, the " employment of labor," 
has a disagreeable suggestiveness about it. It suggests that 
there is no employment of men and women, of individual 
souls. The disparities of wealth and poverty are full of evil 
possibilities on this line. " The individual withers, and the 
race is " — less and less. But every man who says " Our 
Father," when he prays, acknowledges that men are brothers 
all. And, whether a man prays or does not pray, he is of 
the same stock and lineage as all other men ; and, however 
great and wonderful is his success, however pitiable their 
failure, they require the tenderest and most fraternal service 
at his hands. The worst, I trust, are not so bad as we 
habitually conceive. When I spoke privately with Warden 
Brush about his Sing Sing prisoners, he said : "They sustain 
my faith in human nature. They are a big-hearted set ; very 
kind to one another." That is graise that the great outside 
world might covet, — "very kind to one another." Whatever 
our condition, be we rich or poor, successful or otherwise, 
shall we not recognize in every human soul the possibility 
of human excellence, invite it by our sympathy, encourage it 
by our example, create it by our overmastering love ? 



A GLORIOUS TRINITY. 



The word " trinity " does not occur in the New. Testa- 
ment. Its first appearance in Christian theology is in the 
writings of Tertullian, about two hundred years after the birth 
of Jesus. Even there its use was not deliberate, but acci- 
dental, and was not followed up. The deification of Jesus 
culminated at the council of Nicaea in the fourth century, but 
the doctrine of the trinity, which is that the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are three persons and one God, did not arrive at 
its completion till a much later day. But, although the word 
"trinity" does not occur in the New Testament, nor else- 
where in the Christian writings of the first two centuries, it 
is contended that the New Testament abounds in trinitarian 
thought, that the relations there ascribed to the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit are those which have been formulated in the 
doctrine of the trinity. I do not myself believe that this 
contention has ever been made good, but nothing could be 
further from my thought this morning than any controversy 
with the theologians who are of the opposite opinion. I 
have set out to preach a sermon of religion, and not a ser- 
mon of theology. And, though I do not find any theological 
trinity in the New Testament, I do find there a religious 
trinity of incomparable excellence. It does not derive its 
excellence from its New Testament setting. It only makes 
this setting seem more beautiful with its own glorious beauty. 
It would be of equal value in any other literature. It would 
be equally inspired wherever found, because it would be 
equally inspiring. This is not the principal, but the only test 
of inspiration : Does the thing inspire ? 

What is my Glorious Trinity? It is that which Paul 
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declares in his Corinthian letter, Faith, Hope, and Love. 
This is a trinity of religion. This is a trinity which we 
must not only believe in, but incorporate with our spiritual 
substance, or, without doubt, if we do not perish everlast- 
ingly, we shall fall immeasurably short of what is possible 
for us while we are walking this majestic earth and breath- 
ing this celestial air. Hundreds and thousands of men from 
first to last have been wholly ignorant of the theological 
trinity, or, knowing it only too well, have refused it their 
allegiance ; and they have been no worse for the one thing 
or the other. They have been good men and true, as good 
and true as any in the world, rejoicing in their life and work. 
But without faith and hope and love no life can be worth 
living, whatever assurance it may have of theological subtle- 
ties. And those of us for whom the theological subtleties 
have lost their ancient charm, for whom the theological 
trinity has no inspiration whatsoever, must beware of falling 
into the mistake of those who, from the presence of these 
subtleties, the acceptance of this trinity, argue the absence 
of the higher trinity of Faith and Hope and Love. These 
things and those have coexisted in many thousand minds 
and hearts along the centuries. And still they coexist. 
And for us, who have rejected the theological trinity, it 
is not as if in any such rejection there were "the power 
of God unto salvation." Is ours the trinity of Faith and 
Hope and Love? This is the question on whose answer 
turns the gate of life, — outward to shut us from its un- 
speakable good, or inward to make that good inalienably 
ours. 

Now, " Hope " and " Love " are words that convey sub- 
stantially the same meanings to all persons of good natural 
intelligence. With the word " Faith " it is quite otherwise 
than so. So evident is this that there are not a few who 
think that we have here a bit of damaged phraseology, and 
that the sooner we discard it from our religious speech and 
writing the better it will be for all concerned. But the word 
is one we use continually in our familiar speech of men 
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and things, and without the slightest danger of being mis- 
understood. In our familiar speech it is quite indispen- 
sable. We could not get along without it. Now, what if we 
should use it in our religious speech and writing in the 
homeliest possible sense, as when we say, " I have faith in 
that man," or " I have faith in that principle " ? It is in this 
homeliest sense that I make use of it as the first member of 
our glorious trinity of Faith and Hope and Love. 

Time was when nothing satisfied the theologians but to 
prove the difference of their grounds and methods of belief 
from all others, and with this difference their superiority. It 
was a thankless task that Bishop Butler, for example, under- 
took in his much famed " Analogy," — to prove that revelation 
did not present any more difficulties or any greater than 
natural religion. Since then a thousand others have pressed 
in upon his track, seeking to prove in various degrees the 
harmony of revealed religion with the principles of reason 
and of natural right. The faith men used to glory in was a 
supplementary faculty,^ in virtue of which the most astound- 
ing propositions could be accepted without reason or in spite 
of reason. Faith without reason was good, but faith in spite 
of reason was much better. This was Tertullian's kind : " I 
believe because it is impossible." It was Bacon's also : " The 
more absurd and incredible any divine mystery is, the 
greater honor we do God in believing it, and by so much 
the greater is the victory of faith." And, again, it was Sir 
Thomas Browne's, as evidenced by his assertion : " There 
are not impossibilities enough in religion for the exercise of 
an active faith." We have advanced not a little upon all 
this sort of thing when Christian advocates argue laboriously 
that all our science has much more of faith than sight in it, 
and that even our knowledge of the past is largely of the 
nature of faith. The victory that waits upon such efforts is 
not to be distinguished from defeat. But it is fortunate de- 
feat. Let the methods of theology be frankly those of sci- 
ence, let the methods of her criticism be those of the most 
cautious and discriminating of our great historians and biog- 
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raphers, and, if her representatives still prefer to say, " We 
walk by faith, and not by sight," they will be entirely welcome 
to do so. When Faith is perfectly at one with Reason and 
with Science, the more of it the better. 

And still it is a consummation devoutly to be wished that 
the word " Faith," as used in our religious speech and writ- 
ing, should have that homeliest possible significance which 
attaches to it in our ordinary speech ; for this significance is 
not only that of firm and confident belief, but of belief that 
has a moral character because its object is a noble, cheering, 
and inspiring one. Belief, even the most firm and confident, 
may be the continent of a judgment fundamentally adverse 
to the thing or person that is the object of belief. It is only 
when we are able to say that we believe in such or such a 
thing or person that our belief is of the nature of faith. We 
may believe various things about a person without believing 
in him ; but, until we believe in him, we have no faith in him. 
Faith can inhere only in what is to our apprehension noble 
and true and good. The most intense conviction is not 
faith, unless it be conviction of the essential goodness of its 
object, unless its object be a source of happiness and peace 
and joy. Calvin was an intense believer. The amount of 
his belief was marvellous, and its intensity was equal to its 
amount. He might have written in his famous " Institutes," 
as it is written in the Koran, "There is no doubt in this 
book." But there is no faith in it, — no faith in man, no 
faith in God, no faith in the present, none in the hereafter. 
Schopenhauer, the great German pessimist, is a similar ex- 
ample. He believed as much as anybody of his time, but 
he believed in nothing. For what did he believe? That 
this is the worst possible world. Such a belief as that 
makes faith impossible. 

Belief may be sufficient for theology ; but for religion we 
must have faith, a sweet and joyous confidence in those 
things which are the natural objects of religious admiration. 
" Ye believe in God," says a New Testament epistle. " Ye 
do well. The devils also believe, and tremble." The belief 
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which has this devilish quality, which makes a man tremble 
whether he is good or bad, more in the former case than in 
the latter, this is not faith, however unquestioning it may be. 
And therefore much of the regret which is so noisy in our 
time concerning the suspense of faith, the decay of faith, 
and so on, is vain regret. We are better off without the 
faith that is suspended or decayed. It was unfaith wearing 
the mask of faith, calling itself faith, thinking itself faith. 
What real faith, what sweet and joyous confidence, could 
there be in Calvin's God, the maker of such men as his, of 
such a world, of such a heaven and hell ? We could have 
faith more easily in Alva or in Torquemada or in the Medi- 
cean woman of the St. Bartholomew massacre. Better a 
thousand times over not believe in any God at all than 
actually believe in such a God as that. We shall do well, 
perhaps you say, if we are as good men and true as were 
the Calvinists — the Huguenots of France, the Dutch who 
wrenched their misty lowlands from the Spaniard and the 
sea, the English Puritans and those who brought the seeds 
of liberty, wrapped in the " Mayflower's " sturdy bloom, to 
our New England shore. But was it because of or in spite 
of their intolerable creed that these all did so well, according 
to their day? Or was it not to them — that creed — the 
harsh but vivid symbol of a truth well worth remembering, 
never to be forgotten with impunity, that the Eternal loveth 
righteousness ? 

It is not faith in man merely to believe in man's existence. 
Do we believe in him, believe in the essential soundness of 
his body, mind, and heart, his senses, instincts, passions, in- 
tellect, affections } If we do, then we have faith in him ; 
and, as it is with man, so is it with God. It is not faith in 
him merely to believe that he exists. Do we believe that he 
is infinitely strong and wise and good 1 If we do, then we 
have faith in him. And, without such faith, it shall indeed 
go hard with us unless we ourselves are hard as any stone. 
I know that there are those who say: "Truly, the light is 
sweet; and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to see the 
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sun. So long as we are well in body and in mind, love 
well and are well loved, are prosperous in our work and 
joyous in our play, we have little reason to complain. When 
it is otherwise with us, we will bear up as bravely as may 
be, endure the inevitable pain and sorrow with a steadfast 
mind.'* But no, it will not do. It will not do just in pro- 
portion as we have a heart to feel with others' grief and 
pain. For, however well and happy and successful we may 
be, sorrow and pain are never far away, and the world-pain 
is everywhere ; and there is no peace or joy for us at any 
time, however bright and prosperous our own affairs, if we 
cannot feel that in and through and over all the sickness, sor- 
row, pain, and loss, and shame and sin, thefe is the Eternal 
Goodness. Without this confidence there can be little choice 
between our sorrow and our joy. If we could live in the 
moment only, if we might never stop and think, it might be 
well enough till sickness came, or ruinous misfortune, or the 
death of those most dear to us. But, if we are men, and not 
mere brutes, we cannot live in the moment. We must stop 
sometimes and think ; and then woe is unto us if we have 
not faith in God. 

Whence comes this faith to those who cannot rest in any 
of the old interpretations? Not from the widest sweep of 
science gathering in the facts of cosmic order and of man's 
evolution from the most miserable beginnings up to his pres- 
ent height. There is much here to stay and strengthen us ; 
but still the best is from within, — the certainty that God is 
greater than our hearts, and that it is impossible for us, who 
are his offspring, to think or dream of anything that can sur- 
pass his excellence. I know what painful, hard, and ugly 
facts there are for Pessimism to dilate upon. I also know 
that, unless we are such shameful egotists that we dare 'to 
think ourselves something better than the Eternal, we shall 
rejoice in him as one who is able to afford all seeming hard- 
ness. How wonderful must be the scope of that beneficence 
which can reduce to harmony all discords that have ever 
agonized the human heart ! 
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To believe in man is natural, if we believe in God. If 
the tree is known by its fruits, the fruits are known as surely 
by the tree. A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit. But 
this corollary is not the only basis of our faith in man. 
Such faith is quite inseparable from any large appreciation 
of the course of human history, the arts men have devel- 
oped, the tasks they have accomplished, the civilizations they 
have reared, the inventions and discoveries by which they 
have subdued the original crudeness of the earth, the sci- 
ences that have revealed the boundless mystery and order of 
the world, the heroisms that have sustained good causes," 
and have made bad causes almost good by the splendor of 
their absolute devotion. Nor less this faith sustains itself 
by visions of the possibilities of human nature made evident 
for us by the exceptional splendor of great deeds, which have 
lit up the centuries, and by such brave fidelities as we our- 
selves have known. Why, if the Almighty Power were not 
Ormuzd, but Ahrimanes, not good, but evil utterly, I think 
that he would soon or late be shamed into all sweet benevo- 
lence by the spectacle of human excellence, the golden deeds 
that men and women have so bravely and so sweetly done ! 
Nay, but the highest of all these is but the faintest shadow 
of the Eternal Goodness, a single ray from out the fulness 
of the Everlasting Light. 

I doubt if we can rightly speak of that as faith in a here- 
after which involves the endless misery of millions over 
against the heavenly bliss of hundreds who can be serenely 
happy in full view of these contrasting scenes. But, if we 
can, nothing is surer than that such faith has been histor- 
ically the negation of men's faith in the immediate present . 
And it is faith in the immediate present that we want. If we 
cannot have this and the other also, — nay, not the other as it 
has been, but with good for all or none, — then farewell to the 
other. " It is good for us to be here." This has not been 
the faith of Christian formularies in the past, of Christian 
homilies and hymns. Nevertheless, it has been the faith of 
millions who have heard the homilies and sung the hymns and 
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assented to the formularies in some easy-going or some dull 
and stupid way. With conscious joy, they have rejoiced to 
be. Their labor and their love have been delightful to their 
souls. They have been glad in sun and moon, in green 
things growing, in winter's bracing air as we are now, in the 
returning spring. It is not otherwise with us, except that 
we reject the ancient formularies, and discard the hymns 
that celebrate the meanness of the present, the despicable 
character of our mortal life. I do not forget the pessimistic 
jargoning of many voices. There are those who are per- 
suaded that we have fallen upon evil times, that we are 
going on from bad to worse. But it is not because of the 
depression of the toiling masses of society to a lower state 
than one they formerly endured that they are mainly rest- 
less and dissatisfied. It is because the vast amelioration 
of their lives, which has been brought about by new indus- 
trial conditions, has filled them with desire for fresh advan- 
tages. It is because the enormous aggregations of wealth 
in a few hands has been insisted on till it has excited a 
degree of envy out of all proportion with the happiness such 
aggregations bring. They are held in trust for the commu- 
nity by those to whom they nominally belong, persons for 
whom life's various good is seldom so accessible as it is to 
many thousands of the humbler merchants and mechanics. 
In the mean time, how many of the seventeen million work- 
ing people of the United States, of whom nine million are 
wage-laborers, four million manufacturers and merchants, 
four million farmers, one million domestic servants, and an- 
other million lawyers, doctors, teachers, preachers, and so 
on, — how many of all these do you imagine are conscious 
of the misery they ought to feel, unless the brilliant theorists, 
who have sought out many inventions for the amelioration of 
the planet, have made a slip somewhere in their impressive 
calculations ? Emerson says that Fourier omitted one fact, 
one only, from his calculation ; and that fact was life. Our 
later theorists have generally omitted the fact that men love to 
work much better than to eat or drink or sleep or play. 
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This I believe : that there is more happiness got out of 
work — hard work — than out of all the other things to 
which men devote themselves. And while the " labor-ques- 
tion " is so interesting to all speculative minds, and while 
lately it has been practically and painfully interesting to 
some thousands implicated in the various strikes and boy- 
cotts of the time, fifteen or sixteen millions out of the seven- 
teen, all told, are going to their work from day to day, with 
eager minds and joyous hearts, and going home each night 
to peaceful, happy homes, earning at the counter, desk, or 
bench, or plough, or loom, not only a few dollars or a few 
thousands, which may be as well deserved, but a new stock 
of manhood or of womanhood, the reward of industry and 
faithfulness. 

But I did not mean to dwell so long upon this single as- 
pect of men's faith in the immediate present, and I have 
left myself no time to speak of other forms of faith which 
the Son of Man at his coming (and that is every day) finds 
on the earth, — faith in the everlasting faithfulness which is 
sometimes called the invariableness of law, and which ex- 
cludes all miracle only to be itself the miracle of miracles ; 
faith in the reason of mankind as adequate to test all prof- 
fered and to make all needful revelations ; faith in the ade- 
quacy of human nature for all splendors and nobilities of con- 
science, mind, and heart, that ever have appeared in human 
guise, that ever can appear, even should they surpass the 
conscience, mind, and heart of Jesus as much as he sur- 
passed the humblest of his kind. 

So much for the first member of our glorious trinity, — 
Faith. I do not believe that there is less of it to-day than 
in the past, — of sweet and joyous confidence in the Eternal, 
in Man, in this immediate present, in the Everlasting Faith- 
fulness, in the infinity of human possibilities. And, with 
such faith, hope cannot otherwise than spring eternal in the 
human breast. How can we hope too much with such a 
God above us, and while we are part and parcel of such a 
Divine Humanity ? If for no other reason than that where 
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the men of former generations saw the fall of man, a far-off 
catastrophe, but operative until now, we see the rise of man 
for a hundred times the period chronologers have reckoned 
from the creation of the world, it is natural for us to hope 
that there will be for man a future progress and develop- 
ment upon the earth which, in its highest reaches, will tran- 
scend his present acquisition even more than this transcends 
his first emergence into the outward semblance of humanity. 

" The faith that life on earth is being shaped 
To glorious ends, that order, justice, love. 
Mean man's completeness, mean effect as sun, 
As roundness in the dewdrop, — that great faith 
Is but the rushing and expanding stream 
Of thought, of feeling, fed by all the past. 
Our finest hope is finest memory." 

And it is because this rushing and expanding stream of 
thought and feeling, fed by all the past, is daily adding to its 
conscious depth and volume and momentum as our knowl- 
edge grows of all the mighty past, that every day our hope 
for better things to be is more assured and more magnificent. 
The cure for pessimism is to read the history of the race 
not only in its recent, but in its remoter stages. Its recent 
stages are sufficiently instructive and inspiring to the igno- 
rant and doubting mind. The patience of hope is possible 
for those who know that serfdom had not ceased in England 
in the time of Shakspere, that men and women went with 
the estate, that down to 1779 miners were sold by British 
capitalists as part of the capital invested in the mines. The 
world does move, as Galileo said. Consider that not more 
than fifty years ago the most pitiable of all unfortunates — 
the insane — were treated quite as harshly as the criminals 
of their day. Consider what religious persecution was, how 
many thousand victims perished by its sword and fire ; and 
now it modestly contents itself with boycotting a doctor or a 
teacher here and there, a tradesman or mechanic, who de- 
clines to go with the multitude who keep holy day, and goes 
alone or with the unpopular few. Or go back to the begin- 
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nings of the race and, rejecting the Darwinian hypothesis if 
you please, consider what a wretched, squalid human animal 
it was from whom 

" Plato's brain, 
The Lord Christ's heart, and Shakspere's strain." 

were in due time to come. The result is still lame and im- 
potent enough to save us from any miserable complacency 
but it is grand enough, in comparison with any nearer or 
remoter past, to make the hope that is most daring likeliest 
to attain to glad fruition. 

Ah ! but it was not the things that shall be Aereaiter, but 
the things that shall be tAereaiter, that were of old the ob- 
jects of men's dearest hopes. So we are told ; and yet, if 
men should hope for absolute annihilation, only 

" To fall head foremost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness and to cease," 

their hope would be more generous than theirs whose utmost 
expectation was that here and there one out of the many 
would be ingloriously saved. For, surely, any man worth 
saving would rather sink into eternal sleep than wake to the 
enjoyment of a heaven from which one individual soul could 
be debarred forever. But, because "the things that shall be 
hereafter" engage our hopes as never iormer generations, 
it does not follow that they cannot equally converse with an 
immortal life. " Our finest hope is finest memory " ; and the 
more tenderly we recollect the friends whom we have loved 
and lost, the great emotions that have shaken us in moments 
when our souls have been enraptured with the beautiful, the 
high thoughts that have visited us at the feet of " star-eyed 
science," the glorious passion with which we have put threat- 
ening baseness underneath our feet, it is as impossible for us 
not to hope for an immortal life, a boundless opportunity for 
thought and love, as it is for the spring-sods not to turn to 
violets in April weather. The more alive we are, the less 
are we content to cease from being altogether. It may be 
so well with us that we are certain that all will be well. 
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whatever the event ; but to loVe truth and beauty and not 

hope to somewhere slake the thirst which has been hardly 

lessened here, to love men and women with a wise and holy 

love and not hope to meet them where " beyond these voices 

there is peace," — this is for me an inconceivable condition 

for any human being. I must believe that those who think 

they have attained to it have misinterpreted the deepest 

motions of their hearts. 

Faith, Hope, and Love, these three; and the greatest of 

these is Love. Yes, Love is the greatest, because it is the 

animating cause of Faith and Hope. It is the loving heart, 

that trusts most confidently that God is love, that has the 

strongest faith in man. If you have formulated for yourself 

a pessimistic doctrine of the universe and human life, and 

wish to hold it fast, I warn you not to permit yourself habits 

of kindness and consideration ; for, if you do, your doctrine 

will at once begin to slip away from you. Men who love men 

have faith in men and God. 

" So faith is strong 
Only when we are strong, shrinks when we shrink. 
It comes when music stirs us, and the chords, 
Moving on some grand climax, shake our souls 
With influx new that makes new energies. 
It comes in swellings of the heart and tears 
That rise at noble and at gentle deeds — 
It comes in moments of heroic love, 
Unjealous joy in joy not made for us — 
In conscious triumph of the good within 
Making us worship goodness that rebukes. 
Even our failures are a prophecy, 
Even our yearnings and our bitter tears 
After that fair and true we cannot grasp ; 
Presentiment of better things on earth 
Sweeps in with every force that stirs our souls 
To admiration, self-renouncing love." 

So far George Eliot. But Robert Browning goes beyond 
her utmost bound. He says, " Presentiment of better things 
in heaven sweeps in with every force that stirs our souls to 
admiration, self-renouncing love." And he says this in such 
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a lordly fashion that we are almost persuaded to believe with 
Emerson that the splendor of the diction is a sufficient evi- 
dence of the truth of that which is contained : — 

" What, my soul ? see thus far and no farther ? Where doors great and 
small, 
Nine-and-ninety flew ope at our touch, should the hundredth appall ? 
In the least thmgs have faith, yet distrust in the greatest of all ? 
Do I find love so full in my nature, God's ultimate gift. 
That I doubt his own love can compete with it ? here, the parts shift ? 
Here, the creature surpass the Creator, the end, what began ? 
Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this man. 
And dare doubt He alone shall not help him who yet alone can ? 
Would it ever have entered my mind, the bare will, much less power. 
To bestow on this Saul what I sang of, the marvellous dower 
Of the life he was gifted and filled with ? to make such a soul 
Such a body, and then such an earth for insphering the whole ? 
And doth it not enter my mind (as my warm tears attest). 
These good things being given, to go on, and give one more, the best ? 
Ay, to save and redeem and restore him, maintain at the height 
This perfection, — succeed with life's dayspring, death's minute of 
night ? " 

But if we cannot, dare not, argue from our thoughts to 
those of God, from what we would do, seeing the little that 
we see, to what He must do, who sees the end from the be- 
ginning, so much at least is sure : that we cannot deeply, 
strongly, nobly love our fellow-creatures without nourishing 
in ourselves a great, unconquerable hope for them of the im- 
mortal years, not for our own enjoyment of their love, and 
not for their enjoyment of any cheap delight, but for their 
growth in every spiritual grace, for their attainment of those 
generous ideals which here forever led them on, eluding 
them forever. 

Faith, Hope, and Love, these three ! The trinity of the 
theologians is less and less a matter of contention or regard. 
Well might we speed the parting guest, if the sooner so this 
more glorious trinity, which is not theological, but religious, 
might summon men to glad allegiance and devoted service.' 
But, however it may be with that, this is the trinity that we 
will honor with our reverence, paying to it our pure and 
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solemn vows. Our Faith shall be a sweet and noble confi- 
dence in the Eternal Power, in the adequacy of nature and 
of man, in the meaning of this present life. Our Hope shall 
be a hope for man's unwearying progression from all good to 
better things, and for that Life Immortal without which we 
cannot think the best can ever be. Our Love shall be a 
fountain of perpetual renewal to our Faith and Hope. And 
by what fountains shall it be itself renewed? By that of 
High Example and by that of Good Endeavor. In life and 
books, we shall draw near to those who have been lovers of 
their kind. We cannot do this without entering in some 
measure into their secret. And we can render to our fellow- 
men no smallest service without some sudden increment ot 
love. Those whom we treat unjustly or unkindly we are apt 
to hate. But we can love our enemies, if we will only seek 
their happiness and their highest good with a courageous 
will. Choose first the Kingdom of Love and His righteous- 
ness and Faith and Hope shall both be added unto you. 

" Through love to light, oh, wonderful the way 
That leads from darkness to the perfect day, — 

From darkness and the dolor of the night 
To morning that comes singing o*er the sea 1 
Through love to light ; through light, O God, to thee 

Who art the Love of love, the Eternal Light of light." 
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THE INEVITABLE GOD. 



There is no gesture of the mind more natural than admi- 
ration. The natural man is not more certainly a mammal 
than he is a worshipper. And he is not content to spend 
his admiration on a multitude of objects. He is a lover of 
unity; and he desires and seeks some unit of being upon 
which to concentrate his sentiments of admiration, wonder, 
reverence, and awe. In all polytheistic religions, the ten- 
dency is unmistakable to make one God supreme, to en- 
throne one who is "a great King above all gods," the 
Jupiter of the Latins, the Zeus of the Hellenes,- the Yahweh 
of the Hebrews. Behind the Persian dualism of Ormuzd 
and Ahriman was the eternal oneness subordinating their 
contention to its holy will. The English-speaking world, 
inheriting the monotheism of the Hebrew in the Christian 
line, has made one tiny monosyllable the symbol of the 
infinite life which it reveres, — God ! The word is not defin- 
itive in any great degree. It is capable of infinite contrac- 
tion or expansion in obedience to the individual conscious- 
ness that enters into it. Its original force is too obscure to 
fetter the interpretation of to-day. Its resemblance to the 
word "good," amounting to identity in the Anglo-Saxon, 
is considered purely accidental by the philologists. Here 
there is nothing to regret. The word is not meaningless, 
though it is so indefinite. You know the saying of Joubert, 
— "It is easy enough to believe in God, if you are not 
asked to define him." So it is well to have a name that 
is mercurial to the logicians, the meaning of which slips 
through their definitions with an easy grace. But there are 
various things the reality of which we do not doubt, how- 
ever we may hesitate to make a final definition. What is 
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tuters each and all had the same substitute to offer us for 
the God they fain would take away, and especially if the 
substitute agreed upon were the best of all the many that 
have been devised. But the substituters are not agreed 
among themselves. They differ from each other sometimes 
quite as widely as they differ from the defenders of a theism 
that is more or less concrete. One of them urges the claims 
of Matter, the material universe ; another, those of Nature 
in her synthetic and aesthetic aspect ; another, those of the 
Great Being, Humanity; and still another, those of the 
Moral Ideal. Besides these proposals there are many others. 
But these are paramount in our immediate time. Let us con- 
sider them with sympathetic earnestness, and then decide, 
if possible, if any one of them is to be preferred to the One 
God and Father of all, who is above all and through all and 
in us all, or if it proves that all of them come to Him kneel- 
ing low and singing with one voice, ** Not unto us, but unto 
thy great name, be honor and glory, world without end 1 " 
Taking them in the order named, we will consider Matter 
first of all. 

This is the substitute of many scientific men, of more who 
would be scientific. There are many voices eloquent in its 
behalf. And, if they have accomplished nothing else, they 
have accomplished for all intelligent and thoughtful men a 
wonderful revision of the ideas of matter that have come 
down to us from the past. For these ideas have been of 
something crude and coarse. Matter is dirt, says a professor 
of philosophy in Harvard College. But, when one has en- 
tered into the treasures of the snow with the microscopist 
and the chemist, and into the laws of crystalline structure in 
the rocks, and then, one step beyond, into the structure of 
the little monera^ concerning which when challenged, " Ani- 
mal, vegetable, or mineral ? " we know not how to answer, 
but which do nevertheless appropriate surrounding matter, 
and propagate themselves by self-division, and then, advanc- 
ing inch by inch, — nay, by billionths of inches, — through 
ever subtler combinations, find at length the moneron become 
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a man, — an Emerson, a Darwin, a Shakspere, — why, then, 
surely the stuff that in its various transformations is equal to 
this range of architectural skill is not to be despised ; and no 
nickname can be applied to it which from the application 
does not derive immediate splendor. Look at this matter 
from another point of view, that of the atomic theory of Its 
constitution. One fifty thousandth of a cubic inch, — that or 
somewhere about it is the minimum visible of microscopic see- 
ing. The microscope has not yet been made that can help 
the keenest eye to see a smaller object than one so dimen- 
sioned. Now, says the atomist, divide such an object into 
two million equal parts, and you would have an ultimate atom. 
" Fine or superfine," as the children ask each other in their 
pleasant games. " Dirt," quoth the professor of philosophy. 
Dirt that is, answer I, " up to almost everything " : to making 
seventy-five millions of stars already counted, and the eyes 
that watch their everlasting round ; to making three hundred 
and twenty thousand different varieties of animal life already 
classified, and of vegetable life as many ; to making the body 
of a man, the body of a woman, the human face (that finite 
infinite), the vocal chords of a Nilsson or Parepa, the infini- 
tude of form and color in the outward universe, the " livelier 
iris" mantling "on the burnished dove," splendors of dawn 
and eve, the emerald of the grass, the sapphire of the sea. 

Thinking of all these things, the harvest of a quiet eye 
and that which science reaps from earth and sky and the 
deep bottom of the sea, I do not wonder at men's enthu- 
siasm for the entity of which these are so many separate 
forms. I do not wonder at their indignation with the pro- 
fessors of philosophy who call it dirt and mud. I do not 
wonder that they could almost hush their voices, when they 
speak of it. I do not even wonder that they say. This be 
our God, or that one who seeks to substitute the material 
universe for the God of our habitual affirmation calls it " the 
grander god." 

I do not wonder, but I do not acquiesce. And my objec- 
tion is not that here we have another altar to the unknown 
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god. It is true that this is so. Those who would fain per- 
suade us that matter is a grander god than the Supreme In- 
telligence of theistic faith are wont to speak as if their god 
were something more concrete than ours, more visible and 
tangible. " No man hath seen God at any time," says the 
New Testament. It is just as true of matter as of God. No 
man has ever seen one of those atoms of the atomist of 
which theoretically there are as many in a drop of water as a 
hollow earth would hold of oranges. The most powerful 
microscope must be many thousand times more powerful 
than it is before one of these atoms can be seen, if they 
exist, which is by no means sure. And, even then, the Ding- 
an-sichy the thing in itself, would be as far removed as ever. 
We should not know the atom's inmost self, but only certain 
affections of our consciousness. And as it is with the atom, 
so it is with the matter of the whole material universe. It is 
the Great Unknown, if not the greatest. What we call the 
material universe is something which our sensibilities have 
fashioned out of a certain something that impinges on them. 
Every sensuous perception is a mixture of subject and ob- 
ject, the person seeing and the thing he sees. 

" For of the soul the body form doth take ; 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.** 

There you have Herbert Spencer's thought in Edmund 
Spenser's rhyme. It is the mind that sculptures the body 
out of a raw material that no mortal eye hath seen. Our 
outward selves and the whole outward universe are fluid to 
our thought. 

You see then, at once, how groundless the assumption is 
that matter is something get-at-able, something visible and 
tangible. The phenomenal appearances of matter are the 
garment which our sensibility and thought forever weave for 
the eternal substance of the world, — weave with so close a 
web that no faintest gleam of that eternal substance has 
ever pierced through it to mortal eyes. But this unknow- 
ableness is not the ground of my objection to its enthrone- 
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ment in the place of God. What is it, then ? This : that, 
before matter can be apotheosized, — raised to a sentimental 
height, on which it shall be honored as a God^ — it must 
first be deified; that is, made God, It must be conceived 
as the Shekinah of intelligence and will. Otherwise, the 
production of the present cosmos from the primordial atoms 
is an impossible thing. "The supposition that matter, con- 
ceived as consisting, essentially and fundamentally, of atoms, 
could, through the proper placing and packing of these 
atoms, produce the order, beauty, life, and thought of the 
universe, without some principle of arrangement, combina- 
tion, or guidance lodged in matter or diffused among the 
individuals," makes no appeal to the intelligent and thought- 
ful mind. Say that there was no oversoul, no undersoul, no 
universal principle of order working in the mass, and we 
have the concert of atoms to explain the last result. Attrib- 
ute to these atoms chemical affinity, life, as Haeckel does ; 
intelligence, as Leibnitz did, — and his would be a marvellous 
credulity who could imagine that such atoms, putting their 
heads together, could produce the universe in which we live 
and move and have our being. This were democracy with 
a vengeance. For myself, I cannot imagine that the inhabi- 
tants of Brooklyn, e,g,^ could keep it clear of chaos for a 
single day but for some common sense, some principle of 
universal manhood dominating each and all. Still less can I 
imagine such a universe as this, organized by universal suf- 
frage of the atoms, without the help of a directing mind, the 
energy of a controlling will. Though every separate atom 
had the Lord Christ's heart and Plato's brain, it would still 
be inconceivable. How hard it is for any one to so imagine 
I infer from the inevitableness with which the speech of 
those who advocate the apotheosis of matter gravitates to a 
theistic meaning. # 

" They reckon ill who leave me out ; 
When me they fly, I am the wings." 

In the last pronunciamento of this school to which my at- 
tention has been called, what do I read ? " Long-maligned, 
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abused, denied, and misrepresented matter is seen to be 
bursting into blossom of thought and speech of an intellect 
eternal and divine." And again, " Each sunset sky, the 
morning dew, the glittering frost, the falling snow, the pat- 
tering rain, the laughing rill, the roaring torrent and the 
rolling seas, the arctic cold and the torrid heat, the singing 
bird and the voice of human song, dream of saint and wis- 
dom of sage, — all, all are father, mother, brother, sister to 
me ; for in every atom of the infinite material universe there 
inheres the eternal intellect that expresses itself in every 
change, dissolution, transformation of the unbounded all." 
Good, very good! Perhaps a little too anthropomorphic. 
Intellect is something which the average theist does not 
ascribe to God. It is too suggestive of our human limita- 
tions. Reason or mind would be a better word. But we 
must not be too particular. " Eternal intellect " is certainly 
a notable concession to the theist from one contending that 
the material universe is " the grander god." 

Grateful for all that has been done by men of this persua- 
sion to make the material universe more beautiful and sacred 
in our eyes, we still cannot accept their substitute ,for God. 
Why, but because they cannot themselves resist the persua- 
sion of " an intellect eternal and divine " ? Why, but because 
the moment matter is defined in such a way as to account 
for cosmic order, the definition is a confession of the Infinite 
and Everlasting One, whom it would fain deny ? 

Matter and the material universe are the substitutes for 
God that are attractive principally to men of scientific 
thought and inclination. Men of poetic feeling and imagi- 
nation generally, when they have broken with the common 
faith, and still must have some object for their trust and 
praise, fix upon Nature as the All-fair, if not the All-wise 
and Good, and render unto her their pure and solemn 
vows. How pure and solemn these have sometimes been 
the verse of Shelley is perhaps the finest illustration. And 
what a hymn to Nature is that which Swinburne has intoned 
for us in these last days! 
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" Mother of man's time-travelling generations, 

Breath of his nostrils, heart's blood of his heart, 
God above all gods worshipped of all nations, 
Light above light, law beyond law, thou art." 

'* Thy hands, without exception or exemption, 

Feed all men fainting from false peace or strife ; 
O thou, the resurrection and redemption, 
The godhead and the manhood and the life ! " 

It is magnificent. You will all agree with me that it is so. 
But, then, it is a hymn that any theist might appropriate with 
joy and gladness. The Nature celebrated here is no mere 
externality. It is an inmost, all-pervading life. It is the 
natura naturans^ dynamic nature, of the Schoolmen's subtile 
thought. If theism is faulty through the ascription to God 
of personality, we have the same ascription here. In fact, 
the scientist and poet, while requiring the theist to be always 
literal, matter-of-fact, allow themselves much wider liberty. 
This, also, you will notice : that many things are urged 
against the existence of God, or against his justice and be- 
neficence, which are a part of nature; and yet, for Nature, 
those who have undertaken to set up her worship as exclu- 
sive of all other have only sweet and pleasant things to say. 
But she has her dark side, her cruelties and malignities, her 
rapacities and enormities; and, if these are destructive of 
• the theist's faith in God, or should be so, are they not 
equally destructive of the poet's faith in Nature in her im- 
mediate presentation ? So it would seem ; but so it does not 
seem to many, who are never tired of chanting Nature's 
beautiful benignity, in contrast with the malignity and hard- 
ness of the theist's God. An excellent corrective for such 
careless speech as this is the terrible indictment brought 
against Nature by John Stuart Mill. " In sober truth," he 
says, "nearly all things that men are hanged or imprisoned 
for doing are Nature's every-day performances. Nature im- 
pales men, breaks them as if on the wheel, throws them to 
wild beasts, burns them to death, crushes them with stones 
like the first Christian martyr, starves them, freezes them. 
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poisons them by the quick or slow venom of her exhalations, 
and has hundreds of other hideous deaths in reserve, such 
as the ingenious cruelty of a Domitian or a Torque mada 
never surpassed. Everything in short which the worst men 
commit either against life or property is committed on a 
larger scale by natural agents." This is a stern construc- 
tion ; but it may be confidently recommended to the senti- 
mentalists who talk of Nature as if she were exhausted by 
the languors of a summer day, a sunset's pageantry, the 
sound of falling waters. If this construction makes the 
goodness of God impossible, it makes the goodness of Nat- 
ure equally impossible. 

One thing is sure : that, if there is to be any substitution 
of Nature for the theist's God, it must be of Nature in 
her widest acceptation. The designation must include the 
human mind ; for this is the formative principle of nature, 
as by us perceived. External nature might be something 
very different to us, if we ourselves were different. Who 
knows what possible sensations lurk in the external world ! 
what colors we could see, if we had better eyes ! what sounds, 
as of the vegetation growing (Huxley tells us this), if we had 
finer ears! The music of the spheres might be no poet's 
fancy then. Consider, too, the saying of Prof. Clifford : 
" We do not live in a world of sensation, but in a world of 
thought." We live in a world of general conceptions that 
have been built up into language by the innumerable gener- 
ations of mankind. The new heavens and the new earth 
are no mere fancy of the Apocalyptist's dream. To the 
music of thought, they are forever building, as to the music 
of Amphion's fabled lyre uprose the walls of Thebes. Were 
it not, then, absurd to make what is so largely the creation 
of our own plastic sensibility and thought our highest God ? 
Can he be less than the eternal ground of all that is without 
us and within, — the Power-not-ourselves, who is, indeed, 
matter to our senses, but to our mind is mind ? And, what 
is more, we need a God who shall be a refuge from the ap- 
parent hardness and perversity and cruelty of this much- 
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lauded nature. We want a swifter inference than that of 
science from the gradual amelioration of the world, a process 
which involves so much of incidental misery and pain. We 
want some sweet assurance that God is greater than our 
hearts, that it is impossible for us to think a better than his 
best. Nature is but our image on the void, not infinite, but 
limited for us by our sensations and our thoughts. A nature 
infinitely more sweet and fair, as much more sweet and fair 
than ours as ours is sweeter and fairer than the day-fly's or 
the jelly-fish's or the moneron's, may glow and gloom for 
other men than we, treading the soil of other worlds beneath 
their feet, less heeding ours than we some golden dust-speck 
on the skirts of night. We want a God who shall be the 
possible sensation and conception of all possible worlds ; 
the confidence, not of the ends of the earth only, but of the 
ends of the universe, that not one star shall ever walk amiss, 
that there was never yet an evil that was not the shadow of 
some vaster good. That we can think it is our surety that 
it must be. And the nature which the poetical theosophist 
would fain convince us is "a grander god " is but a glimmer- 
ing speck upon his garment's hem. 

Another substitute for God — and one that does not lack 
for eloquent defence — is that of Comte's Religion of Hu- 
manity, the positivist's substitute, and yet not his alone. 
" The great god Man, who is God," the impassioned poet 
sings. Man, said Comte, is the Supreme Being, the only 
being we can serve, the only being to whom we can accord 
a rational worship. We have no abstraction here, but Hu- 
manity, past, present, and to be. Not Frederic Harrison, 
nor any,other writer of this school, has overrated the inspir- 
ing quality of this conception. It would, I think, be quite 
impossible to overrate it. Investigations of which Comte 
himself was entirely ignorant have since his day confirmed 
the largeness of his thought and made it more inspiring. 

With every deeper probing of primeval history, our debt 
to those who have preceded us is consciously increased. 
How terrible must have been the sufferings and privations of 
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the primeval men ! What obstacles confronted them ! What 
a rough world it was in which they found themselves! I 
am sometimes tempted to forget the services of the famous 
dead, the mighty ones of history, in comparison with the 
services of those hardy pioneers who took the first painful 
steps in the long march of civilization. But in the Supreme 
Being of the Religion of Humanity there is room for all 
the humblest as well as all the greatest of the past who 
have wrought righteousness, who have searched out the 
useful and the true. That man must be very dull of sense 
and heart who is not put upon his honor when he thinks 
of these and of all that they have done for him, who is 
not irresistibly impelled to higher living, if haply he may 
do something to discharge his great indebtedness. Who 
can help feeling greatened by the consciousness that he is 
a component part of this great order which has achieved so 
much already, and is destined to achieve so much more in 
the future ? 

But it is one thing to acknowledge the nobility and gran- 
deur of this conception, and it is quite another thing to say 
that we will substitute it for the Infinite and Eternal Power. 
All that collective humanity has done to tend the garden 
of the world, and make it more delightful with the various 
trees of knowledge and of life for each succeeding genera- 
tion, we gladly recognize; but there are many things that 
kindle in our breasts the flame of adoration, — things in- 
finitely greater than the greatest done by human hands, — 
and we want to pay our deepest reverence to the power, 
I care not by what name you call it, that has done these 
things, — that has hung this planet-home of ours in space 
and kept it circling there by myriads of harmonious attrac- 
tions, which has made it wonderful with seas and streams, 
with hills and valleys, with grass and flowers, and all the 
infinite variety of animal life, and most of all with this great 
being, collective Humanity, which, I am told, claims all my 
service, all my adoration. What can my bright young friend 
be thinking of, when he writes to me, as he did not long 
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ago : '^ I see no intelligence outside of man that can be com- 
pared to the intelligence in him. The intelligence that 
guides the courses of a million worlds is not to my mind so 
great, not near so great, as the intelligence that creates a 
Hamlet or writes a JRomola^'? But how about the intelli- 
gence that creates a Shakspere or writes a George Eliot! 
Is that a lesser thing to do than to create a Hamlet or 
a Romola ! I trow not. But Shakspere or George Eliot is 
as a drop in the bucket to the overflowing fulness of human- 
ity. " If there were not a God, we should have to invent 
one," said Voltaire. Yes, if for nothing else than to account 
for the great being, collective Humanity. It has made 
many great and famous things, but it did not make itself. 
It did not make the impulse to progressive betterment which 
has harried it from the beginning, and will harry it unto the 
end, if any end there be. Then, too, this planet home of 
ours is only one that swings with easy motion through the 
infinite of space. I want to bow in awe and adoration to 
the Power that scatters all the sky so thick with shining 
worlds. I want to work in genial fellowship with him. 

So then, however grateful we may be to those who have 
elaborated this conception of Humanity, the Great Being 
who has served us so mightily and to whom we owe the 
best we have to give, we do not feel inclined to substitute 
this being for the Power-not-ourselves, who is the substance 
from which every shadow falls. Everything that is most 
true and beautiful in the Religion of Humanity is our in- 
alienable possession, while still we say,— 

" Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man ! " 

And we find ourselves obliged to make the same response 
to those who, for one reason or another, put aside the claims 
of all the substitutes for God we have already named, and 
then proceed to offer us another of their own. It is the 
Moral Ideal. Says one who is enamoured of this new divin- 
ity : " That marvellous faculty by which the mind builds up 
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ideals within is the divinest inheritance of man. How is it 
that, out of broken pieces of virtue, the mind is able to 
make up an image of beauty and good exceeding anything 
our eyes have ever seen ? It is to me a power as wonderful 
as it is blessed. It is right here," he continues, "that 
Agnosticism finds the key to the temple of its religion. The 
Agnostic's god-idea is nothing more nor less than his idea of 
the good, his moral ideal, which is not a supernatural revela- 
tion from without, but a natural evolution from within." 

Well, we have here a great and fruitful thought. THe 
moral ideal is no imaginary thing. It is a sublime and 
beautiful reality. It has been made grander and more beau- 
tiful by the contributions of a countless multitude of wise 
and holy souls. The courage of soldiers, the self-denial of 
ascetics, the heroism of martyrs, the faithfulness of wedded 
love, the devotion of parents, the tenderness and loyalty of 
friends, — all of these things, and many more, have gone to 
swell and purify the mighty stream ; while, for each individual 
soul, his private faithfulness to his best to-day has made 
a better shine for him to-morrow with persuasive invitation. 
Surely, a man might do much worse than worship this as his 
supreme and only God. But then, too, he might do much 
better. 

" I said the mind builds this ideal," says one of the most 
earnest prophets of the new divinity. "It is true, in a 
sense," he adds ; " but it is also true that we do not make 
it so much as it is made through us by laws of moral evolu- 
tion." I thank him for that word. It is a word of truth and 
soberness. And when began these laws of moral evolution 
to assert their force ? When man began his long, slow as- 
cent from the deep slough of his primeval brutishness ? We 
can assign no such beginning. It is the very essence of the 
creed of evolution that each present is rooted in a past. 
The blood of man would not have had a moral flow, if he 
had been the offspring of an immoral or unmoral universe. 
The stream cannot rise higher than its fountain. The moral 
ideal can never be so high and grand as to surpass the recti- 
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tude of that initial Force from which have come all natural 
and human things. Nature that seems so morally indifferent 
is moral to the core. As Emerson has said, *' The law of 
gravitation is one with justice." Nature, in Matthew Arnold's 
poem, confronting man, confesses that there was a time when 
she was conscious of his moral earnestness : — 

" I knew not yet the gauge of time, 
Nor wore the manacles of space. 
I felt it in some other clime, 

I saw it in some other place. 
*Twas when the heavenly house I trod, 
And lay upon the breast of God." 

That is to say, there is a Power-not-ourselves that makes 
for righteousness, makes for the moral ideal, — makes for it 
through everything that intervenes between the fiery nebulous 
cloud, gestating with the worlds to be, and the wallowing 
saurian ; makes for it on and up from saurian to man, and 
then still up and on. Nothing is evolved which is not first 
involved. I am sure of nothing, if I am not sure of this. 
The axiom Ex nihilo nihil, Nothing can come from nothing, 
is not more evidently true. Only a moral universe could 
fl;ower into the moral consciousness of man. This conscious- 
ness was latent in the fiery nebulous cloud. The Agnostic, 
we are told, does not read his moral ideal into the universe 
without. If this only means that he refrains from making 
his moral ideal a standard of the infinite perfection, it is well 
and good. But, if it means that we can ever think or hope 
or dream of a diviner good than was inherent in the most 
blank and structureless condition of evolution's earliest dawn, 
it means what is not true. 

We shall not then accept the Moral Ideal as our only and 
sufficient God. Its existence among men is too convincing 
of its pre-existence in the deeps of absolute being. The 
intellect demands this affirmation. The conscience and the 
heart rejoice to hear it made. For here, again, 

" Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man 1 " 
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Honor to those who deem that, of all things that are, man 
is the highest, best ; and who, void of all sense of further- 
ance eternal and divine, still recognize the law of right- 
eousness, and cleave to it through bright and evil days ! 
But may our lot be happier than theirs: to feel that it is 
the Eternal God who publishes the law of righteousness 
to-day as certainly as if we met him on some mountain's 
smoking top, and took from him the tables written upon 
with his own hand; and yet, again, to feel that, when we 
yield ourselves completely in obedience to this law, we 
"hitch our wagon to a star," we make the streaming force 
of universal life subsidiary to our task, however great, how- 
ever humble, it may be ! It may be more flattering to our 
pride to feel that we are at the top of all the world, but it 
is better far to trust that we can do no humblest thing aright 
without divine co-operation. 

" High over time and space it rides, — 
The high thought that can never alter ; 
The will that evermore abides, 
However human wills may falter." 

Our wills will be less apt to falter when we are conscious 
of the will that evermore abides. Grant that the situation 
here is not so desperate and heroic as it is where men imag- 
ine that there is nothing higher than themselves and their 
ideals, but it is still desperate enough, still as heroic as 'the 
most of us are able to maintain. 

And now we have considered all of the more important 
and aggressive forms of thought and speech which aim at 
substituting for our worship of the infinite and everlasting 
Life and Love the worship of some other fact or potency. 
Matter, Nature, Humanity, the Moral Ideal, — these are the 
substitutes we have considered. Each in its turn is high 
and sweet and fair, worthy of all the praise that its respec- 
tive devotees have given it, so long as they have held to 
absolute expressions. We cannot heed too carefully the 
message that they have to give. 
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But, when we have listened to the end and pondered 
every word, our answer is, "We have seen higher, holier 
things than these." The painter Bouguereau has made a 
picture of a little girl holding a sea-shell to her ear, and 
very beautiful it is ; but there is another picture to the same 
effect, which by a poet's genius has been hung in many 
thousand hearts: — 

" A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell, 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy, for from within were heard 
Murmurings whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea." 

It is a parable of wliat we have ourselves experienced in 
this hour of common thought. Each of these conceptions, 
which have been proffered us as representative of the high- 
est and the best, we have, as it were, held to our ear, and, 
listening intensely, soon our countenance has brightened 
with joy; for, from within, we have heard murmurings of 
that which shaped all these, making their inmost chambers 
beautiful, that without which they never could have been, — 
soul of their soul, the music of their voice, the Infinite and 
Everlasting God. 
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Sir Thomas Browne had many brave conceits. One of 
the bravest was to this effect : that a man should not reckon 
his age from his birth, but from his baptism, seeing that be- 
fore his baptism hardly could he be considered born. The 
most of us, I doubt not, are inclined to the more obvious 
reckoning, and to esteem our birthday anniversary the most 
important of the year. To us it is inclusive of all others. 
If we had not been bom, to have been betrothed or married 
would have been hardly possible ; and the birthdays of na- 
tions and religions would have been nothing to our nothing- 
ness. But birth is an immense potentiality. It means Plato 
here and Jesus there. It means Raphael and Shakspere, 
and Beethoven, whose melodies and harmonies still linger 
in our brains after last night's delight. Not often, do you 
say ? But then how much it means, even for you and me t 
Between non-existence and existence, what a stupendous dif^ 
ference for the majority of men and women ! For the ma- 
jority? The difference is for all, though there are many 
who cannot but feel that non-existence would have been 
much better ; and, if there is for them no other life than this, 
we shall assent, unless we are so immersed in our own hap- 
piness that we are quite insensible to others' misery. 

But the much debated question. Is life worth living? 
gets an affirmative reply of wonderful spontaneous force and 
volume from the delight which almost everywhere attends 
the advent of another human being. One's own experience 
may have been sad enough ; but the comic helplessness of 
the new-born is seldom melancholy or depressing. The 
music to which Handel set the words of ancient prophecy, 
" To us a child is born," so full of joy and gladness, is tran- 
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scendent of the special application of the music and the 
words. It is an expression of the universal joy of men in 
the great fact of birth. The man was overmastered by hu- 
manity. 

" The passive master lent his hand 

To the vast soul that o*er him planned." 

What a man's birthday is to him from year to year, if he has 
any sensibility or imagination, is a capital index of his esti- 
mate of the worth of life. The predominant sentiment which 
the recurring anniversary inspires may be one of increasing 
sadness. But the good of life is not hereby impeached. The 
sadness may be for the loss of dear ones vanished from our 
sight, whose presence with us gave our life its sense of perfect 
charm ; or it may be that it comes from the assurance that 
each new anniversary means one year less of this present 
life of ours, so rich, so wonderful, so full of labor, thought, 
and love. I must confess that it is so with me ; that every 
time my birthday anniversary comes round, there comes the 
painful thought, growing each year a little painfuller, that I 
have had a good deal more than half already of this rich and 
varied scene. Time was when such a thought as this would 
have been a source of boundless satisfaction, — would have 
been, if the conventional opinion of the worth of life and of 
the superiority of the coming life to this had been men's 
actual opinion. But this it seldom, almost never, was. " To 
idie is gain," might be the preacher's text, and the agree- 
ment of his hearers might be universal. Nevertheless, when 
sickness came into their homes, they made as good a fight 
for life as we do now, and were as glad to see the roses 
bloom again on wasted cheeks as we should be to-day. The 
healthy, happy, active man, the natural bias of whose consti- 
tution is not overborne by his religious theories, has always 
acted on the principle that this present life is good, and the 
more we have of it the better. 

" Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Hath ever truly longed for death. 
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" *Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh, life, not death, for which we pant. 
More life and fuller that we want." 

But there are birthdays of the spirit as well as of our indi- 
vidual lives, and it is of these I wish particularly to speak to 
you this morning. If any text for it were needed, I could 
not find a better one than this which you will find among the 
tender blossoms that exhaled their fragrance under the gath- 
ering snows of Longfellow's serene and beautiful old age: — 

" The holiest of all holidays are those 
Kept by ourselves in silence and apart, — 
The secret anniversaries of the heart. 
When the full river of feeling overflows, 
The happy days unclouded to their close, 
The sudden joys that out of darkness start 
As flames from ashes, swift desires that dart 
Like swallows singing down each wind that blows I 
White as the gleam of a receding sail, 
White as a cloud that floats and fades in air, 
White as the whitest lily on a stream. 
These tender memories ; a fairy tale 
Of some enchanted land we know not where, 
But lovely as a landscape in a dream." 

Such are the birthdays of the spirit, such the anniversaries 
that bring them back to us in blessed recollection, and 
enable us to live over again their sweet and solemn hours. 
Who has not had such birthdays of the spirit? Who has 
not kept their anniversaries with sacred rites of memory and 
tears ? and who has not accounted them " the holiest of all 
holidays," calling for no noisy jubilation, but for a silence 
full of thanks and praise ? 

The spirit is a term of large inclusiveness. It has its 
intellectual, its affection al, and its moral implications. It 
has its birthdays numberless in each and all of these depart- 
ments of our various life. They are more difficult to fix in 
after times than our birthdays in the material order. We do 
not know them at the time for what they really are ; but 
afterward, with patient carefulness, we try to fix the date of 
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» 
them. Consider those upon the intellectual plane. They 

are days when for the first time we meet with some book or 
person that surprises us into a deeper vision of the world 
and of the possibilities of our own life, or when such book 
or person for the first time delivers to our mind a message 
differing quite unmistakably from anything that we have 
entertained before. The biographies of famous men abound 
in the peculiar and exalted circumstances that have attended 
on these intellectual births. Modest enough they have been 
oftentimes, as when the boy that grew into the man Pro- 
fessor Henry, chasing a rabbit that took refuge in the 
sanctuary, following hard after, missed the game he sought, 
but found, much better, a book in the neglected library that 
kept him reading all the sunny afternoon, and made the 
subject of it — Electricity — the subject of his lifelong in- 
vestigation. The tales are manifold of men who have been 
born into the world of thought, of art, or of industrial skill, 
as definitely as once into the world of physical being, in 
virtue of some creative word that they have heard spoken 
or have come upon in books. But these birthdays of the 
spirit are not for the famous ones alone, — for those whose 
biographies have been written or will be at some future 
day. They are not the exception, but the rule of all expe- 
rience which attains in any serious manner to the life of 
thought. How many, do you think, have found in Emerson, 
e,g,^ a revelation so benign and radiant and pure that it has 
made all things new for them in heaven and on earth ? I 
remember well enough what a rebirth it was for me when I 
bought " Representative Men " some thirty years ago, attracted 
wholly by the title, not by the author's name at all, which I 
had scarcely heard and never heeded. How finely it began I 
" It is natural to believe in great men. If the companions of 
our childhood should turn out to be heroes and their condi- 
tion regal, it would not surprise us. All mythology opens 
with demi-gods, and the circumstance is high and poetic; 
that is, their genius is paramount. In the legends of Gau- 
tama, the first men ate the earth, and found it deliciously 
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sweet." So did I find the book, though often hard to under- 
stand. But what I could understand was of a diviner essence 
than anything that I had come upon before. 

Not without pain, as in the natural order, are these spiritual 
births sometimes. The voice or book that challenges the 
opinions we have long been cherishing is sometimes as pain- 
ful to the mind as the instruments of inquisitorial torture 
were to men's shrinking flesh. The book that challenged 
mine twenty-eight years ago was Francis W. Newman's 
" Phases of Faith," a little book, but no other has yet made an 
equal impression on my mind. How vividly do I recall the 
days that seemed like weeks of wearying mental strife, — the 
temptations to do this or that, which would have been a 
virtual surrender to the demands of comfort and material 
success! and how far and cold and friendless seemed the 
stars, as I walked alone with them one night, for hours debat- 
ing what I ought to do ! And I know that there was nothing 
singular in that experience, which was so full of trouble, fear, 
and pain. A like experience has been the lot of thousands in 
these days of theological transition. But what secret anniver- 
saries of the heart are kept more thankfully than these, when 
somehow there has been the grace to set the face towards 
Zoar — the smaller, humbler things, though those that must be 
left behind looked never so entrancing in their beauty? Only 
to think of what would have been missed if these had had 
their way I in what a narrower, meaner world we should have 
been shut up ! How can we be too grateful to the books and 
men that have emancipated us from mental bondage, or how 
keep too sacredly the days or seasons that recall our first or 
best experience of their incalculable addition to our stock of 
spiritual life ? 

What are our birthdays of the spirit on the affectional 
plane ? They are those days that stand for great experiences 
of friendship, love, and death, — days when, forever losing 
sight of some dear object of affection, husband or wife, 
parent or child or friend, there straightway began for us a 
sense of spiritual presence and companionship; days when 
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for the first time we met some one who since has grown to be 

a part of all our dearest life, or when first the truth and 

goodness that was in such an one was made manifest to us. 

Happy are we if we can name the da)rs on which such good 

things came to us as decisively as those which bring to mind 

the birthdays of our children and our friends. But this we 

can not often do. The beginnings of our best affections are 

for the most part hopelessly obscured. If we could rescue 

it, how gladly would we keep the day when first we met the 

husband, wife, or friend into whose life our own has grown 

so deep, forever sacred and apart! But, with some little 

variation, how many can appropriate the sonnet-song which 

sings ! — 

*' I -wish I could remember that first day, 

First hour, first moment, of your meeting me, 

If bright or dim the season, it might be 

Summer or winter for aught I can say ; 

So unrecorded did it slip away, 
So blind was I to see and to foresee. 
So dull to mark the budding of my tree 

That would not blossom yet for many a May. 

If only I could recollect it, such 
A day of days I I let it come and go 
As traceless as a thaw of bygone snow : 

It seemed to mean so little, meant so much ; 

If only now I could recall that touch. 

First touch of hand in hand ! Did one but know I '* 

Did one but know I Are we so sure it would be better so ? 
Would not a world of pleasantness and sweetness go with 
such a revelation ? Is not the finding out the lover or the 
friend something we would hardly care to miss ? The day 
that we have found him out, that is our real birthday of the 
spirit, although we seldom mark it with a graven ring ; sel- 
dom remember, after it has passed, what day of the week or 
of the month it was. The anniversaries we keep, of days 
when silent consciousness bloomed out in mutual confession 
or when the marriage rite was duly said, would pale in the 
superior light of others that we cannot name, if somehow we 
could rescue these from the oblivion into which we let them 
slip so heedlessly. 
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What are our birthdays of the spirit on the moral plane ? 
They are those days which for one reason or another have 
had a determining influence upon our character and life. 
We are getting here upon familiar ground. Theology, in its 
pietistic form, has long had among its various treasures a 
doctrine of the second birth. It is a revolution of the moral 
life, so definite and so important that whereas the person 
undergoing it was immediately preceding it in danger of 
eternal misery, certain of such doom, immediately after it he 
was equally certain of eternal happiness. So long as this 
belief prevailed, birthdays of the spirit were easily definable, 
and to fix their date was not a difficult matter. John Wes- 
ley went so far as to declare the very hour and minute that 
his certainty of hell became the certainty of heaven. And 
let us not presume to say that such instantaneous salvation 
is impossible, if not from the hell and for the heaven of Wes- 
ley's heartless creed, from that ill and for that good of which 
Wesley's hell and heaven are symbols not too strikingly op- 
posed. But what is instantaneously effected, at the most, is 
a change in the direction of the moral disposition. And 
this may be effected by a look, a word, the sudden memory 
of a father's voice long hushed in death, a mother's face for 
many years unseen. If we were conscious of the value of 
such moments at the time, if then and there we knew that 
they were turning-points of destiny, we should record them 
with more careful promptness than our children's names. 
But at the time we know not of their worth. The turning 
of the tide does not effect itself with a more noiseless quiet 
than these turnings of the moral life. We cross the line that 
separates our good and evil tendency as unconsciously as a 
ship crosses the equator. But, once crossed, what daily bat- 
tles are there to be fought, what daily victories to be won 1 
Birthdays of the spirit! There may be such in our expe- 
rience that stand out from all others, and sometimes it may 
be possible for us to fix their date ; and then as often as their 
anniversaries come round we may keep them with no out- 
ward demonstration, but with deep inward joy. But, in the 
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last analysis, is not every day a birthday of the spirit ; for 
does not every one bring in its train fresh opportunities to 
tread our baser passions down, to practise self-denial, to re- 
fuse the worse and choose the better way ? If we kept the 
anniversaries of all the days that saw us somewhat advanced 
upon the path of truth and holiness, or sinking back upon 
some lower plane, there would not be a day in all the year 
that would be wanting in its hour of private gladness or of 
secret shame. Happy are they who find the latter so out- 
numbered by the former that their lives with no uncertain 
motion tend to the higher levels. It is no matter of mere 
chance whether it shall be so with us or not. There are 
men and there are books that are "friends and aiders of 
those who would live in the spirit." We can draw near to' 
these. We can subject our spirits to their plastic stress. 
And from the men, the books, the circumstances, that we 
knbw are calculated to depress our moral sentiment and 
make slack our moral fibre, we can resolutely draw apart. 
We know these things. Happy are we if we do them, 
though it be often painfully and sometimes with bitter tears. 
There is a larger aspect of this matter than the individual 
one which we have now considered. There are birthdays of 
the spirit in the calendars of art and science, of nations and 
religions. Such were the days of the Italian Renaissance 
and those like unto them in Northern Europe. The name 
which has been spontaneously given to this period, so fruitful 
of the most significant results, proves that men were not un- 
aware of its immense importance; but it has often been 
misleading. It was not merely the classic past that came to 
life again in what we call the Renaissance. In the second 
part of Goethe's " Faust," the poet celebrates the mystical 
marriage of Faust and Helena ; and of their union the won- 
drous child Euphorion is born. Here Faust is representa- 
tive of mediaeval thought and feeling ; Helena, of the ancient 
classic life of Greece; and their child, Euphorion, is the 
Renaissance, — no slavish reproduction of the past, but a new 
creation, in which the blood of both the mediaeval and the 
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classic world poured a tumultuous flood. The story many 
times retold of the unearthing of a sarcophagus in Rome 
which bore the inscription, " Julia, Daughter of Claudius," 
and which contained the body of a beautiful young girl, as 
fair and perfect after the lapse of fifteen centuries as on her 
burial day, the color lingering on her cheeks, her lips still 
rosy red and parted with a smile, her eyelids softly opened, 
and her golden hair lying in heavy folds upon her shoulders 
and her breast, — this story is not by any means a perfect 
parable of the Renaissance development. 

" So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start ; for life is wanting there." 

And life was not wanting in the Renaissance. '*I am the 
resurrection and the life " is the tacit claim which every 
new departure in the affairs of men makes upon their regard. 
If the Renaissance had been only a resurrection, it would 
have crumbled into nothingness almost as speedily as tile 
corpse of Julia, albeit men said it was more beautiful than 
any living maid. But it was a life as well, as every fresh 
advance must be, taking up into itself much from the past, 
but adding thereunto something that never was before on 
sea or land. 

What birthdays of the spirit were those days of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance and of its children in the North! It was 
one grand impulse of renewal, which declared itself here as 
Discovery, there as Invention, elsewhere as the Revival of 
Learning or of Art. What did it not contain ? The pa- 
tience of Columbus and Cabot and Da Gama ; the learning 
of Boccaccio and Ficino, of Erasmus and Reuchlin; the 
genius of Cervantes and Shakspere ; the star-led pilgrimage 
of Copernicus and Kepler and Galileo ; the seeking of Bacon 
and Vesalius and Harvey for the springs of life ; the exalta- 
tion of Luther flinging himself alone, if need be, against the 
bosses of the papal shield, — 

" One soul against the flesh of all mankind," 
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— all of these things, and many thousands more like unto 
them, were in those birthdays of the spirit that in their col- 
lective volume we denominate the Renaissance. 

Since the conversion of the Roman Empire to the Chris- 
tian faith, the world has seen no other movement of its vital 
forces equally comprehensive and tending to such great 
results. But it has not been by any means exhaustive of 
the energy, divine or human, that has displayed itself along 
the course of the succeeding centuries. What birthdays of 
the spirit were those which took their color from the blood 
of Hampden, Pym, and Vane, from Sydney's, too, and Rus- 
sell's in the later time, whether it flowed upon the scaffold 
or the embattled field, or fed the springs of dauntless voice 
and eye, equally potent for the saving of mankind from the 
oppression of men's arbitrary will and statutes of injustice 
unrepealed! And what birthdays of the spirit, too, were 
those when, for no better reason than a tax unjustly laid, the 
colonies of North America severed their allegiance with the 
most powerful nation of the world ; and yet again, however 
stained with blood, those of the French Revolution, whose 
awful memories have not yet lost their binding force on the 
imagination and the will of France! What birthdays of 
the spirit yet again were those when Garrison declared, " I 
will be as harsh as truth and as uncompromising as justice, 
I will not retract, I will not equivocate, I will not retreat a 
single inch, and I will be heard " ! when he was heard by 
Phillips and a dauntless few, and after thirty years by all 
the millions that rose up, and in God's name said to the 
flood of slavery's old abuse, " Thus far shalt thou come, and 
no farther ; and here shall thy proud waves be stayed." In 
times like these, when we are often tempted to despair of 
the republic, how good it is to know that there have been 
such birthdays of the spirit, that men have proved them- 
selves equal to the noblest and the highest things, and will 
do so again, if but the way is plain ! Let us not permit it to 
be said that we are recreant to our inheritance of honor, 
courage, faith. Nay, let us not permit it to be true that we 
are so, whatever may be said. 
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What birthdays of the spirit make the religious history of 
man an unbroken line of light, so steadily the torch has 
passed from hand to hand, lighted how often from the blazing 
fagots that consumed the martyr's flesh ! Ay, birthdays of 
the spirit I they have been exactly that. " The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life " : what words so well as these ex- 
press the essential element of every protest that the reformers 
of religion have made against its dogmatism and formality 1 
" The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life." The phrase 
is one that binds the earliest and the latest heretic together 
in a bond as fine as that which the wolf Fenris could not 
break. Go to the heart of this great matter of disintegration 
and upheaval that is so characteristic of the religious aspect 
of our time, and what do we find ? Reduce them to their 
lowest terms, and what are all the various departures from 
the strictness of the conventional standards but so many 
forms of preference of the spirit to the letter of religion, a 
faith in God transcendent of all definitions, a living hope of 
immortality for which any dead certainty would be a poor 
exchange ? Blessed are the eyes that see the things that we 
see, and the ears that hear the things that we hear. For I 
say unto you that many prophets and kings have desired to 
see the things that we see, and have not seen them, and to 
hear the things that we hear, and have not heard them. 

What shall we do to make our birthday anniversaries in 
the natural order milestones of progress in the spiritual order 
of our lives ? This surely among other things, more or less 
obviously important: cherish our birthdays of the spirit; 
cherish those "secret anniversaries of the heart" which bring 
to mind their holy sorrow and their unspeakable delight, 
which enable us to live over again in happy recollection those 
undimmed hours when something lifted us into a more in- 
timate communion with the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. 
So, haply, there shall come to us new birthdays of the spirit, 
in whose radiant mornings new purposes and aspirations and 
resolves shall be as children born to us, that we may not 
willingly let die. 
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And as we cherish the anniversaries of our own happiest 
and most sacred days, so let us cherish those of the great 
• birthdays of the spirit in the life of nationality and art and 
science and religion. Well said George Eliot that a capac- 
ity for being stirred by noble memories is absolutely essen- 
tial to the dignity of human life. I am sorry for that man 
for whom Comte's idea of consecrating many days through- 
out the year to the recollection and the praise of the world's 
greatest benefactors, saints, and heroes, has not a certain 
fascination. I would not myself accept it without reservation. 
I would not care for its mechanical and rigid application. 
But I rejoice that, without a formal cultus of such generous 
admirations, they are so often urged upon us by the nat- 
ural order of events. These later years have been excep- 
tionally rich with their centennial renewals of our homage to 
the men who laid the foundations of our liberties and de- 
fended them like those who built of old Jerusalem's be- 
leaguered wall, — in the one hand a trowel, and in the other 
hand a spear. Our sense of nationality has, I am sure, been 
vastly deepened and enlarged by these returns upon our brave 
beginnings, our sense of obligation has been greatly fortified 
by our consideration of the labors and the sacrifices of those 
stalwart men of old. But for our best advantage it is not 
alone a better sense of national obligation that we need, but 
a better sense of obligation to the whole of that great past 

which is, 

"Though dead not dead, though gone not fled"j 

and our best security for this is a completer knowledge of the 
writings of those great historians and biographers whose 
pages swarm with multitudinous life, whose genius has made 
us contemporary with all human greatness, — 

" Filled up, as *twere, the gaps of centuries ; 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religious and the heart ran o*er 
With silent worship of the great of old, — 
The dead but sceptred sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns." 
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